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Nelson A. Rockefeller 

GOVERNOR 



State of New York 

Executive Chamber 

Albany 



I regret very much that previous commitments 
prevent me from being with you today. However, I want 
you to know I am deeply honored to have been selected 
as the recipient of the Association's 1967 Merit Award. 
Dr. Marvin Rapp is doing me the courtesy of representing 
me and accepting this award in my name. 

I extend my congratulations to all for the great and 
continuing role of the junior colleges in offering 
expanded opportunities in public higher education. 

It is comforting for all of us to realize that at meet- 
ings such as this you gather as educators, who, while 
representing both public and private colleges, are 
concerned only with a common goal of excellence. 

The two-year college has filled a necessary service 
in providing college opportunities for both students 
who aspire to an eventual four-year baccalaureate 
degree and those who choose vocational training. 

The citizens of our State realize the important 
role of the two-year colleges in easing enrollment 
pressures on four-year colleges in a time of unprece- 
dented demand for higher education. 

The deliberations in which you are now engaged 
will certainly result in even greater opportunities 
for the youth of our State. 



NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 



April 21, 1967 



Governor 
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Nelson a. Rockefeller 
Governor 




State of New York 
Executive Chamber 

Albany 



June 12, 1967 



Dear Dr. Rapp: 

Thank you so much for coming to my 
office today to present to me the silver 
plate to mark the presentation to me of the 
Meritorious Service Award by the New York 
State Association of Junior Colleges, I am 
most deeply appreciative of the honor you 
and Dr, Good, and the members of the Associa- 
tion, have made me. 

With gratitude and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 



Dr. Marvin A. Rapp 
President 

Onondaga Community College 
700 East Water Stret 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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EDITOR'S REMARKS 

This is merely an attempt to thank those staff members of 
the host colleges — Ulster and Epiphany Apostolic — for the 
time and effort they gave in making the Twentieth Annual 
Conference the success it was. 

It would be seemly also to pay tribute to Dr. Good and Dr. 
Rapp for the parts they played, as well as the host of others 
who contribuied so greatly. 

For my own part I would like to express my deep appreci- 
ation to all panel participants for making my job so much 
easier. 
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SOME "IMPROMPTU" REMARKS 
ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION" 

DR. GLENN A. OLDS 
University Dean 
SUNY 

International Studies and 
World Affairs 

Good afternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men. It is a pleasure to be here with 
you today. 

As a biographical footnote to my re- 
marks, I think you will have the sense 
of the urgency with which I would ad- 
dress myself to this theme by the fol- 
lowing fact: I was a senior in college 
at a small university out in Oregon in 
1941 and on December 7 of 1941, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, my football 
team was to play its last game against 
the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 
We never played that game. My two 
college roommates were killed, and I 
was reminded in a kind of drama that 
only those who pass through it can 
know, that though I thought I was rea- 
sonably well educated — I was a ma- 
jor in philosophy and that was pre- 
sumed to be at least concerned with a 
general view of the world; that after- 
noon reminded me dramatically that 
over two-thirds of the world which I 
would probably spend the rest of my 
life trying to understand was almost 
totally unknown to me. Many of us had 
to find through the struggle of those 
ensuing years that the fate of our ig- 
norance was magnified by the trage- 
dy of the consequences of that ignor- 
ance. I don’t presume to say at the 
outset of my remarks here that had 
we known something about Japan this 
might not have happened. But I will 
say that it struck me as morally irre- 
sponsible to have developed an educa- 
tional system for the twentieth centu- 
ry that had not yet brought its curric- 

^‘Ed. Note — “Impromptu” refers to the 

of him with no prior notice! 



ulum or its students into the realities 
of that century. It struck me then and 
now as a tragic paradox, whereas we 
had pursued in the natural sciences of 
the university, an appropriate effort at 
universalizing our knowledge so that 
the principles on which we operated 
would hold .anywhere, at any time, 
the nearer we came from the sciences 
of nature to the sciences of man, the 
more complicated our languages, the 
more difficult our data, the more ur- 
gent their understanding, and the 
more grevious our failure to achieve 
universal understanding. 

So I suggest in a sense, and you’ll 
forgive this personal footnote, that we 
come to the theme today at a time 
when the necessities for introducing 
any sti dent, anywhere, in any institu- 
tion, to the realities of his real world 
in which his life, his knowing, as well 
as his doing and being, take place im- 
poses an unprecedented opportunity 
and responsibility on us. This is not a 
luxury, it strikes me, to be left for an 
elite intelligentsia, but is the appropri- 
ate responsibility of any kind of insti- 
tution concerned that its graduates, 
whatever their vocational objective, 
and-or educational objective, and these 
are not always one, shall take into ac- 
count this wider context of understand- 
ing. Now, given that fact, I point to 
the more painful reality of our pres- 
ent moment, and I said this to a group 
of businessmen on Long Island yester- 
day. I commented on the fact that I 
had been in a group of students not 
long ago where- I asked how many 
present could give me the former 
name of Viet Nam and discovered 
there wasn’t a single student in that 
auditorium who could say French and 
Indo-China. I made the further mod- 
est observation that one who didn’t 
know even that much about that 
stormy part of the world that now pins 

fact that Dr. Olds’ remarks were requested 
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down the best of the young we have 
produced, is not yet ready to move out 
to meet our kind of a world in the last 
half of the twentieth century. 

Think of it, French-Indo-China; 
French, which has not fully succeeded 
in harmonizing those two sturdy 
streams of its culture; the Catholic- 
hierarchical, organic, communal, and 
the Renaissance with its radical af- 
firmation of the autonomy of individu- 
al man, which French tradition has 
helped to shape in ,a predominant way 
the educational system of Viet Nam. 
Indian — with that contrasting philos- 
ophical and religious tradition with its 
emphasis not so much on, nature and 
this world, as on the self as its central 
concern, and Chinese with its Buddhist 
ethic essentially anti-inilitary. Now 
this strange fact, that here in French 
and Indo-China we now are struggling 
to graft, a Jeffersonian view of de- 
mocracy at the end of a bayonet. I 
submit to you there is no simple solu- 
tion to so complex a problem. Nor is 
there any comfort I can derive from 
the fact that we find it quite comforta- 
ble to send a boy to deal with that kind 
of a situation with plenty in his hands 
but nothing between his ears, to un- 



derstand, much less to deal, with that 
kind of a situation. 

Well, now I have a feeling and 
you’ve .guessed that — I hope I have a 
thought or two to .accompany it — that 
whatever else we do in our colleges 
and universities, if we don’t help this 
human venture to survive, there’ll be 
little luxury left to pursue any other 
objective for education. This is not to 
exploit or prostitute the learning en- 
terprise to this sole end, but simply to 
remind us if we are not parasitic, that 
we are at a moment in history where 
the prospect of human survival is real 
and acute and where the educational 
enterprise, if it does nothing else, 
must surely give some attention to the 
education of its students adequate to 
that kind of task. So I welcome this 
conference attending to the interna- 
tional dimensions of our educational 
task, and since our speaker has just 
come in, I will stop without conclud- 
ing, but maybe what I’ve said will 
suggest a dimension of mood that can 
be now appropriately punctuated in 
fact by our speaker. 






"EDUCATION AND 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNDERSTANDING" 

By DR. GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 
DR. GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 

My debt to Dean Olds is great, la- 
dies and gentlemen. In the three min- 
utes during which it was my privilege 
to listen to his presentation, I found 
the opening point of my own presenta- 
tion. He spoke about our young serv- 
icemen abroad .and the need to edu- 
cate them for service to the world. 
This is also my main concern. Last 
Monday, I was on a plane flying from 
San Francisco to Honolulu. Unlike 
planes flying this route in previous 
years, filled with joyful tourists antic- 
ipating a holiday in those golden is- 
lands, this plane was filled with young 
soldiers enroute to Viet Nam. As an 
educator you face these nice, sincere 
young men in crisp military clothes, 
plucked from the hills of Kentucky, 
and you worry about their having to 
be deposited within forty-eight hours 
in the middle of Saigon — a culture, a 
country, a world about which they 
have heard literally nothing. You wit- 
ness for the period of five flight hours 
the phenomenon of this brusque dis- 
placement of our young people hence- 
forth no longer to be themselves, but 
ambassadors of our country. Every 
twitch of their muscle and every 
movement of their hand will have to 
testify to the goodness or the wicked- 
ness of our culture. When you face 
such a phenomenon as an educator you 
cannot help but come back with a 
heavy heart. You realize suddenly 
that facing us in the enterprise of our 
schools is the job of conditioning our 
young people, conditioning of all our 
people to be conscious of the world at 
large. 

This year the proportion of eighteen- 
year-olds who will find a place in the 
institutions of higher learning or insti- 



tutions of post-secondary education ex- 
ceeds twelve per cent in only two coun- 
tries. In no country of the world except 
in the Philippines and in the United 
States do we really talk .about any- 
thing but education of leaders. In 
terms of our Hawaiian-bound plane, 
anywhere in the world when we talk 
about conditioning people to interna- 
tional life in post-secondary education 
we would talk in terms of educatin.g 
only the officers. But in two countries 
of the world: the Philippines, which 
for some unaccountable reason sends 
twenty-one per cent of its youth to 
post-secondary education, and, of 
course, first and foremost the United 
States, which now sends close to forty 
per cent of its age group to institutions 
of post-secondary education, the busi- 
ness of conditioning people to the 
world is very much the mass busines*; 
and hence the duty of the junior col- 
leges. The fortunes of these are ever- 
growing and expanding and in es- 
sence, they have become a most suc- 
cessful phenomenon of educational ex- 
perimentation in the United States. La- 
dies and gentlemen, it is your job to 
shape the emotions about the world in- 
side those newly issued crisp military* 
uniforms. 

We are also on the threshold of an- 
other hot summer Some unfinished 
democratic business in our own body 
politic threatens once more to erupt in 
our faces. The civil rights issue has 
been not only a device by which to 
traumatize our people torn between 
habit and righteousness but it has also 
been a means of triggering off peace 
movements. We must be concerned 
with the stands and activities of our 
students on the subject of peace — the 
way they march, the way they boy- 
cott, the way they strike are ways of 
learning by apprenticeship. As Sey- 
mour Lipset remarked, it is the Selma 
marches and the Watts riots that have 
shaped the activities of an internation- 
al type among the students in 1967. 
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Facing ourselves, we realize that the 
world is on our doorstep. We must 
learn the mechanics for getting along 
with people whose experiences .are dif- 
ferent, whose habits are different, 
whose desires are different, with peo- 
ple raised in different areas of the 
world. The business of the world has 
to transcend our thoughts. The busi- 
ness of the world and how to get along 
with strangers is at the inner-core of 
the business of our country. The world 
is calling out to us. It will not let us 
forget it any more. 

All Americans are starved for ideals 
in this age of opulence. We are 
perched on the top of a hill from which 
without ideals to hold us upright, ev- 
ery step must lead down. We are look- 
ing for a star to follow, searching to 
serve in the Peace Corps or in the vari- 
ous projects dealing with slum condi- 
tions, for some kind of fulfillment 
greater than the concern with materi- 
al conditions. The world supplies us 
with such a cause, a place to live in, a 
place to merge with, a place once 
more to build a frontier in, a place 
once more to make our country young. 
It is our problem, as John Gardner 
put it, to stay awake on a full stomach, 
to be young in middle age. The world 
is most truly the greatest real entity 
that is facing us intellectually, per- 
sonally, emotionally and religiously in 
our time. 

Let me introduce you to this world 
as it is today. There is a city of Forta- 
leza in the province of Gear a in Bra- 
zil. A few years ago an athletic sta- 
dium was completed in that city. The 
city fathers, in designing the stadium, 
wanted to make sure that it would be 
of Olympic proportions, for who 
knows, one day Olympic games may 
come to the city of Fortaleza. Every 
day at eight o’clock in the morning the 
gates of the stadium swing open and 
on both sides of the gates two beggar 
women take their post. To incite the 
compassion of the passersby, they use 



as props, two dying infants in ad- 
vanced stages of starvation. Next 
morning at eight o’clock the stadium 
opens again, and again the two beggar 
women take their station and .again 
they hold two new dying infants in ad- 
vanced stages of starvation. Three 
hundred and sixty five days make up 
a year and 365 infants, a veritable in- 
dustry of starvation exists to incite the 
charity of the passersby. This, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the world of today. 

Here are two more examples. There 
is an orphanage in Singapore run by 
the Salvation Army that picks up in- 
fants abandoned in the streets. When 
the little babies are brought in, their 
bodies are gaunt, emaciated and bed- 
raggled. But I noticed one little boy — 
his cheeks were pink, his body was 
chubby, he was kicking vigorously. I 
found that that boy was taken care of 
by his own mother who was eleven 
years old and also a member of the or- 
phanage. This too, ladies and gentle- 
men, in spite of child laws and every- 
thing we know about what young peo- 
ple should do, is the world of today. 
There is another orphanage, in the city 
of Taipei in Taiwan. Every once in a 
while, the receiving room children are 
passed on to other institutions and so- 
cial workers at the orphanage sally 
forth into the street to bring in thirty 
or so new foundlings. They take only 
boys. This is characteristic of the Chi- 
nese culture where infanticide of girls 
is still an echo in the air. The thirty 
little boys are unswaddled and placed 
in cribs. Since nearly all were found in 
the gutters of Taipei, their bodies are 
covered with sores. Most are .afflicted 
when the little uncircumcised infants 
urinate. So once an hour, a nurse 
bends over each tiny crib and dabs 
each little infant in the infected place 
with a weak solution of iodine — the 
only disinfectant at her disposal. Un- 
less you have heard the wails that em- 
anate from those thirty tiny cribs as 
the little babies are inflicted with the 
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most excruciating pain known to man, 
you do not know the world in which 
you live. 

When you do not know the world in 
which you live, you cannot communi- 
cate to the young people who go 
through your hands. You cannot tell 
them the importance of beipg .an 
American. Not just a human being, but 
an American. 

It is supremely important to Ameri- 
cans abroad to remember always that 
they are Americans. Let me illustrate 
this by a reference to the homeless 
children of the world. Four years ago 
we helped clean up the orphanages of 
Japan. After the second world war 
over 30,000 children were born of 
mixed-blood, fathered by passing 
American soldiers and local street 
woman. Four years ago these young 
children began to reach 18 and 19 and 
20 years of age. The Japanese pur- 
chased a plantation in Brazil where a 
Japanese colony had been previously 
established. Here, the Japanese people 
are much less intolerant towards per- 
sons of mixed blood than they are in 
their own country where they are con- 
sidered lepers. Now, those of us who 
are interested in the fate of mixed 
blood children are beginning to empty 
out the orphanages of Korea. The off- 
spring of the union of the American 
soldiers and the local women who have 
been born in the early 1950’s are now 
in their teens. We are beginning to 
place the twenty thousand still remain- 
ing in Korean orphana,ges in families 
in different parts of the United States. 
Two years ago in Viet Nam, when 
there was only a small group of Amer- 
ican advisors, only eighty mixed blood 
infants were born. Last year 12,000 
mixed blood children were born. You 
do not know the prostituted image of 
Americans unless you have seen in a 
gutter of Saigon ragged little creatures 
with blue eyes begging for food. You 
do not know the humiliation of being 
an American teacher through whose 
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hands these young soldier ambassa- 
dors of our .armies have passed. 

You get a bitter feeling that we have 
failed to teach the dignity of what it is 
to be a person. We have not taught 
pride of fatherhood that prevents one 
from abandoning one’s own blood in 
the gutter to be spat on by strangers. 
What a problem the world creates for 
us! We teachers have to infuse into 
our young people a feeling of what it 
means to be a member of the world. 
We must show the world we are truly 
decent, sincere people intent on im- 
provement of ourselves as well as of 
others. How dreadful it is that these 
thoughtless acts, these negligences, un- 
dermine our image. How important it 
is for us to remember the world in our 
work. 

Indeed, it is not only a problem of 
our wishing to remember the world in 
our work; the world of today will not 
let us forget it. We are the rich and 
they are the poor and sometimes we 
act as if all we wanted was for them 
to leave lis alone so we can enjoy our 
riches. But they will not leave us 
alone. 'We^find ourselves needled and 
pushed. We are forced to cajole them 
or scare them, or persuade them to be 
with us, to understand us. They the 
poor and we the rich cannot be sep- 
arated. 

The world will not let us forget it for 
three reasons. The first is the fantas- 
tic, yet little realized communication 
revolution. Last year I flew from Hon- 
olulu to Tokyo in a new jet. The 
time it took was seven hours. This 
year I flew from Honolulu to Tokyo on 
another new jet. The time it took was 
six hours. Within this year not very 
much happened in our lives, but as we 
went about our business the distance 
between Honolulu and Tokyo shrunk by 
one full hour. It will shrink more and 
more, until by 1975 the distance be- 
tween Honolulu and Tokyo will be fif- 
teen minutes, though it will take an 
hour to the airport and an hour from 
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the airport. The world is shrinking like 
a lemon. Gone are the days when 
news of the Battle of Lexington 
reached New York in five days; when 
coaches were being advertised “New 
York to Washington, God willing, in 
two weeks.” Gone are the days when 
in India there were always three gov- 
ernors, each appointed for three years. 
It took one year to sail to India and 
one year to sail back, consequently, 
there was always one governor on the 
ship going to India, one in the second 
year of administration, and one on the 
ship coming back from India. It used 
to be said that what you made in your 
first year you used to pay off those' who 
appointed you; what you made in your 
second* year of the governorship was 
your nest egg for the rest of your life; 
and what you made in the third year 
you used to pay off those who were go- 
ing to investigate your administration. 
Remoteness of that kind is gone. The 
world is shrinking; it’s becoming a 
tiny little thing. We are expecting one 
half million foreign students in our uni- 
versities by 1970. The world will not let 
us forget it any more. It impinges up- 
on our conscience, it cries for our at- 
tention, it howls at' our doorstep. We 
no longer have a choice. 

The second reason the world will not 
let us forget it is the commercial rev- 
olution. For a thousand years the eco- 
nomic procedures were simple; you 
went out into the field and you 
scratched the soil with your hands and 
managed to get just enough food to 
feed your dependents and yourself. 
Then about 150 years ago somebody 
discovered a different principle. If ev- 
ery region of the world would concen- 
trate on what it did best, and then 
trade these respective advantages, 
such a plethora of .goods could be re- 
leased that there would be a sufficien- 
cy for all. In any case, nobody can be 
rich for long amidst a sea of the poor. 
When Henry Ford instituted the five- 
dollar wage on the grounds that that 



was the only way his workmen would 
ever be able to buy his Model T, he in- 
troduced a new era which we now 
practice collectively as a nation. We 
know that we must somehow enrich 
the others so that they can be partners 
and not simply recipients of our boun- 
ty. 

The world unbelieving and still re- 
calcitrant has entered into an age of 
commercial interconnection. I ob- 
served this attitude as I sat at a con- 
ference at the University of Delaware 
in Newark, Delaware, some time ago. 
Distinguished academic people were 
there and they were all bent on revil- 
ing the city of New York about which 
I have now accumulated some 
measure of local patriotism. They even 
had a nasty joke. “Why are there so 
many drunks in Manhattan — because 
that is the shortest way out of Manhat- 
tan.” When I asked them for the rea- 
son of this hostility towards what after 
all is an imposing and impressive city 
— they told me: New York is short of 
water and forever threatened by 
drought. On Sunday night at 8:15, for 
instance when the commercial break 
comes during the Ed Sullivan show, 
everybody rushes to the bathroom and 
there is not enough water for all. To 
alleviate this condition. New York pro- 
posed to bring water from upper New 
York State through pipelines by tap- 
ping the upper springs of the Delaware 
River. It was observed in Newark, Del- 
aware, that if somebody deflects a vol- 
ume of water from the springs of Riv- 
er Delaware, the force of current in 
the Bay of Delaware will decrease by 
a few miles per hour. If the force of 
the current in the Delaware decreased 
by .a few miles an hour, salt water 
from the sea would move a few more 
miles inland. If the salt water moved a 
few miles inland it would destroy cer- 
tain cultures of bacteria that thrive in 
the soft water ip the Bay of Delaware. 
On those bacteria feed oysters. The 
state of Delaware just invested mil- 
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lions of dollars in an attempt to devel- 
op a budding oyster industry. And now 
New Yorkers, these foreigners, where 
the minorities are in the majority, are 
going to take the bread away from the 
children of the taxpayers of Delaware. 
That is how interdependent the parts 
of our own country have become, and 
that is how interdependent the parts of 
the world are becoming. 

Everytime there is a change in the 
price of fishing boats constructed in 
the stockyards of Maine, there is an 
immediate corresponding change in 
the price of rice on the stock exchange 
in Tokyo — a country which competes 
in the building of fishing boats. There 
is this tightening net of interconnection 
of different interests, of different na- 
tions. No longer can they permit us to 
forget them. They will cry in many 
voices to remind us that they are 
there, that they are our juniors, that 
they are younger brothers, that they 
are under our tutelage and care. 

Perhaps the last and the most awe- 
some reason why we cannot forget the 
world is the reason that came to me 
some twe-ity years ago. Then, at the 
age of 24, as a young commander of a 
parachute battalion, I stood at an air- 
port in England, literally with my foot 
on the step of a plane. This was the 
day we were scheduled to take off to 
drop over Tokyo, three days prepara- 
tory to General MacArthur’s planned 
sea landing. But we never took off be- 
cause on that day the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and 
inaugurated in a giant mushroom a 
new age about which we refuse like 
ostriches to think. 

This new age is so awesome that we 
refuse to acknowledge it. Most of us 
think of the next war as if it were the 
last war. When the world hovered, a 
few years ago, on the ec^ge of nuclear 
crisis over Cuba, I know professors at 
my university who rushed off to ga- 
rages to buy automobile tires. They re- 
membered that in the last war automo- 
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bile tires were in short supply and they 
were going to lay up a supply. Others 
rushed off to the stores to buy a year’s 
worth of canned goods. They had read 
that in England there was food ration- 
ing during the last war and they were 
not going to get caught short in this 
country. Others, perhaps more realis- 
tic, invested in rubber dinghies. They 
were goipg to paddle themselves and 
their families across the Hudson Riv- 
er from Manhattan to New Jersey and 
safety. 

I catch myself frequently thinking of 
the next war as if it were like the 
Blitzes in London. I find myself think- 
ing; I’m going to be making a speech 
to an audience such as you. All of a 
sudden from the nearest plant there 
will be a siren, an air-raid warning 
that is now only heard in war movies. 
We will interrupt our lecture, and file 
down to the basement where a rein- 
forced concrete and steel air-raid shel- 
ter will have been prepared. We will 
sit and cheer ourselves up by singing 
“She will be wearing silk pajamas 
when she comes.” While we sing the 
drone of distant bombers will be heard 
and crackling sounds will indicate that 
bombs are being dropped. If we are 
lucky and do not take .a direct hit, 
within fifteen minutes there will be an- 
other siren from the factory — an all 
clear signal. We will come up to the 
meeting room and resume the lecture. 
That is how I catch myself thinking of 
the next war. Because that’s what 
happened to me during the blitzes in 
London in the last war. 

But all of us know in the deep re- 
cesses of our hearts that it is not going 
to be like this. Instead, I will be talk- 
ing to you and you will be listening to 
me and all of a sudden without the 
slightest warning there is going to be 
an excruciating light. And five seconds 
later, those who still live will pick 
themselves up from the ashes and ask 
each other dazedly, “What hap- 
pened?” That will be the beginning and 
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the end of the next atomic conflict, and 
the most awesome single fact with 
which we, from day to day, are des- 
tined to live. The differences between 
us, between our neighbors, the rival- 
ries between different political sys- 
tems, religious animosities, tensions 
between men and women, all seem 
slight when compared with that awe- 
some vision of total destruction under 
the shadow of which we are the first 
generation to live. 

Our lives are hanging on the history 
of less, than one minute. I was once 
watching a Miss Hawaii show in the 
open Waikiki Shell. It was midnight, 
all was dark except for the bright 
stage where gorgeous girls were 
marching on one after another. All of 
a sudden, the whole place became day- 
light. We had barely a chance to look 
around to see what happened before it 
became dark again. The cause was an 
explosion over the Johnson Islands, a 
thousand miles away, where we had 
resumed over-the-ground nuclear test- 
ing. Atomic power is an awesome and 
great power. If put to peaceful use, 
what marvelous work it can do for us. 
An economist friend of mine told me 
we presently have enough atomic pow- 
er to turn an entire Sahara desert into 
an orchard within a year. In fact, the 
cheapest place to begin would be Sa- 
hara because we would not have to de- 
molish the existing electric plants. 
Just think, an entire Sahara desert, an 
orchard. We could “fly now and pay 
later” and bask under the palms until 
we became brown, thereby finally 
eliminating the color problem. Certain- 
ly this is a most gorgeous vision of the 
future. 

Unfortunately, the world’s complex 
problems cannot be resolved so easily. 
It is most difficult for us to learn as a 
foreign neighbor of ours has attempt- 
ed to teach us, that if you get mad at 
each other you take off your shoe and 
bang it on the table, thereby releasing 
your temper. If only we could compose 



our differences and live together in 
peace, what a marvelous power we 
would have. We cannot, we must not 
forget the world, it will not let us for- 
get it for a very long time. 

Usually when anyone talks with mes- 
sianic zeal and fervor, he concludes 
with a message of love. How many 
Mmes have we heard that if only men 
loved one another what a wonderful 
place the world would be. Thousands 
of gray-haired ladies standing on thou- 
sands of street corners handing out 
pamphlets proclaiming the virtues of 
this promise. Love of fellow man is 
not so easily .achieved. I do not want 
to finish with this worn message. For 
a thousand years we have preached 
love of neighbor and it has not been 
fulfilled. On the contrary, “homo hom- 
ini lupus est,” man remains a wolf un- 
to another — or as Gilbert Murray, the 
English philosopher put it, “Man nev- 
er loved his neighbor except when he 
found it necessary to organize with 
him against the next door neighbor but 
one.” We who have come from all 
parts of the world to live close togeth- 
er in America have a good idea of the 
problem involved in having to love 
one’s neighbor. So long as they live 
over there in the bush and we live 
here, we can love each other to death. 
We can construct beautiful lesson units 
about “strange lands and friendly peo- 
ples.” But bring the strangers close — 
across the street, house to house and 
love somehow weakens. Do we invite 
them for lunch, do we call them “sir”, 
do we allow our children to intermar- 
ry, do we still preach love? Cold, bigot- 
ed, unreasoned hatred seizes our heart 
until we can no longer think rational- 
ly. 

I do not want to complete my pres- 
entation with the stereotyped message 
of love. Certainly, I hope that love will 
come, but I believe that it can only be 
firmly established from knowledge. I 
would like to complete my presenta- 
tion with an intellectual plea, a plea to 
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teach .about the world rather than the 
plea to love the world. I am even will- 
ing to accept the proposition that the 
result of my teaching will be hatred. 
I prefer rational, reasoned, to an irra- 
tional, bigoted hate. 

I am willing to believe in the reason- 
ing power of the well-informed human 
mind. What else do we have to base 
ourselves on? As a species we are a 
miserable spindly-legged lot. One trip 
to the beach vividly illustrates this. 
What a miserable oversized-head, 
weak-kneed kind of animal we are. We 
certainly are not as elegant as the 
horse, as industrious as the beaver, or 
as courageous as the locust. Unlike in 
our kind, nowhere does one see a fe- 
male dog being bitten by a male dog. 
As Beaumarchais put it, “Man is the 
only species that drinks when he isn’t 
thirsty, eats when he isn’t hungry, and 
makes love in all seasons.” We are 
miserable little ants, yet for some di- 
vine reason, some mystery hovering in 
the universe, there, mounted on that 
puny body of ours, is a powerhouse, 
this giant sparkling thing, this gyro- 
scope, this red light on a policeman’s 
car which bids us to claw at the dark- 
ness around us and become the mas- 
ters of the nature around us. When I 
end with a plea concerning knowledge, 
I end with a plea to cultivate the most 
precious possession that has been giv- 
en us by destiny — knowledge of the 
world. 

This knowledge begins, like all 
knowledge, with trivial and unsuspect- 
ed things. J would like to conclude with 
a few examples which illustrate how 
trivial things influence the world. How 
many in this hall have ever given 
thought to the proposition that in Eng- 
lish “the clock runs.” But when you 
translate that sentence into Spanish, it 
reads “the clock walks.” In English, 
“the clock runs,” but in Spanish “the 
clock walks.” A few years ago there 
was a meeting of the heads of states at 
the United Nations in New York. Khru- 



schev, blessed be his memory, came 
to this meeting representing Russia 
and Castro spoke for Cuba. At that 
time there v/as lively speculation as to 
whether Cuba would become Russia’s 
satellite. Then Khruschev had invited 
Castro to a banquet at the Soviet em- 
bassy on Park Avenue. The time for 
the banquet was set at 6 o’clock. At the 
appropriated hour the doors opened 
.and Khrushchev appeared waiting to 
greet Castro. At 6:45 he was still wait- 
ing. Newspaper headlines were being 
composed, telegrams were being 
flashed around the world “Castro pur- 
posely delays his arrival.” The press 
believed that he wanted to show the 
world that he would not become Rus- 
sia’s satellite. But at 6:47 Castro did 
come, beard, chicken feathers and all. 
Without a word of apology he marched 
upstairs to become Russia’s satellite. 
In Spanish “The clock doesn’t run, it 
just walks.” Certainly our relations 
with Latin America would be quite dif- 
ferent if we realized this fact. Our 
President was down there again last 
week trying to resolve various prob- 
lems with no idea that their clock 
walks. Certainly our relations with 
that entire region would be quite dif- 
ferent if all American children learned 
and therefore all Americans who went 
there knew that in Spanish “The clock 
doesn’t run, it walks.” We go there 
with our bulldozers and our good inten- 
tions thinking of ourselves as “effi- 
cient.” They look upon us and shrug 
their shoulders and think of us as “im- 
patient.” 

Let me give you .another example of 
the importance of the knowledge of the 
world. The Chinese people, who are so 
much on our minds today, have utter 
contempt for our civilization. They 
feel that since our bodies are hairy we 
must be lower on the tree of evolution. 
Furthermore, we eat red meat and 
smell accordingly. For these reasons 
alone the Chinese would not think 
much of us. Have you heard the latest 
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Chinese definition of American foreign 
policy? “A roar is heard comipg down 
the stairs, but no one descends.” Cold 
contempt. I asked a Chinese friend of 
mine, who is an American citizen and 
a friend of our culture, “Why is it that 
the Chinese have such contempt for 
the West yet copy absolutely every- 
thing we have? Even Communism is a 
Western invention.” He replied, ‘Til 
tell you. When someone in China dies, 
we place food on the coffin. We are 
600,000,000 people forever threatened 
with famine. When somebody dies, we 
give him our life-giving substance — 
the food. Your Westerners have the 
buildings and the roads, but you have 
not solved the problem of man. When 
somebody in America dies, you are so 
unthinking that you do not even real- 
ize it, that you find it necessary to kill 
a flower and place the dying stalk on 
the coffin of the dead. You are at such 
a low level of personal culture and de- 
velopment that your customs find it 
necessary to duplicate destruction and 
loss. That is why the Chinese do not 
think very much of you. You have been 
ushered into this age in a flash of gun- 
powder and you will be ushered out in 
the flash of the Atom Bomb. The Chi- 
nese survived the Mongols, the Man- 
chus and can survive 300 years of your 
civilization. If all works out well for 
them, within .a hundred years their 
tourists will be coming to Manhattan 
Island and your descendants, wearing 
rags, will ask for a quarter to show 
them the ruins of the Empire State 
Building. It will be the same as the de- 
scendants of proud Rome do now when 



in rags they meet you at the pier and 
ask for a quarter to show you the ruins 
of the Coliseum.” How different our 
relations with the world would be if 
we knew the intricate ways in which 
other people think. Our lives would be 
totally altered if we were all sensitive 
to the fact that the Chinese are of us 
and we are of them, and thus we owe 
them something. 

As anthropologist, Ralph Linton, put 
it, “If there is still anyone among us 
who thinks of himself as ‘100 per cent 
American’ he should realize that he 
has just uttered a sentence in which 
there are included Arabic numerals, 
Roman decimal system, — an Indo- 
European language, and the name of 
an Italian oceanographer, Amerigo 
Vespucci. That is how much there is to 
the statement that one is ‘100 per cent 
American.’ ” We have come from all 
parts of the globe. Our lists of names 
reads like the International Who’s 
Who. We have taken treasures of tra- 
dition from every place, we, the unqui- 
et spirits of the world, and in a wilder- 
ness, we have built a semi-perfect so- 
ciety. We have taken as a symbol a 
flag, which in my brief sixteen years 
in the United States has increased by 
two stars. It has a possibility of in- 
creasing by an infinite number of 
stars. We have taken from the rest of 
the world and are its pioneering proj- 
ect. As its model we are indebted to 
others for what we know and possess 
The rest of the world is waiting for the 
youth of our nation to acknowledge 
this long standing debt. 
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SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
THE COLLEGE WALLS 

Esther Raushenbush 

In a very short time, and in a very 
dramatic way, a large number of the 
conventional nineteenth-century precon- 
ceptions about education — even those we 
have most cherished — have vanished 
from our thinking, and many more are 
under the closest scrutiny. I would like 
to concern myself with one very impor- 
tant one — the rate and timing of educa- 
tion as they are related to its function 
in the life of our time. 

The conventional idea of education as 
eight years in elementary school, four 
years in high school, and for the fortu- 
nate. ^our years of college, dies hard. 
But it if -certainly dying. The amount 
of energy invested in discussions and in- 
stitutional arrangements having to do 
with the relations between elementary, 
junior high, and high schools is one in- 
dication of this. The tremendous growth 
within a feu^ years of the number of 
people going to college has caused even 
greater shifts in higher education, es- 
pecially in the composition of the stu- 
dents in college, and, indeed, in our con- 
cept of college education. These changes 
are most dramatic at the two ends of 
college education — the beginning years 
and the ending years — two-year colleges 
and continuing education. 

I suggest that the use of the old word 
“terminal” as applied to education in 
two-year colleges has either no signifi- 
cance now or very different significance 
than it had even a dozen years ago. And 
the term “Continuing Education,” 
which less than a decade ago was new 
to the language, is now one of the com- 
monest educational terms, and common- 
est concepts. 
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I want here to deal with three propo- 
sitions that grow out of the current 
educational revolution : 

1. The long-established idea of ter- 
minal education gives way to 
the new concept of Conmiuing 
Education. 

2. Education outside the college 
walls joins education inside the 
college walls. 

3. Continuing Education is 1 he link 
in policy, practice, and purpose 
that unites education inside the 
college walls and educati m out- 
side; education for the adoles- 
cent and education for thvi adult. 

Describing education in the two-year 
colleges as “terminal” educati(-n had 
several different roots: (1) the .'student 
not able or willing to continue through 
four years of college went to u place 
where he could have a “terminal” two 
years; or (2) a student in a college 
which also gave a four-year degree 
could, as it were, “complete” some- 
thing by taking a “terminal” tA 70 -year 
course. 

The terminal two years were to give 
the student who did not compljte the 
four college years either a practical, 
vocational kind of training, or i i some 
way create a transition between tlie high 
school years and the years of v wk in 
the world, marriage, or whateve;- other 
mode of life introduced the young per- 
son into adulthood. 

It was, and is now, the great oppor- 
tunity of the two-year colleges, :o give 
form and character to those y(;ars in 
ways that the four-year colleges have 
often failed to do. Too often in four- 
year colleges the first two years have 
been thought of as a kind of trial pe- 
riod, or an ante-room, through which 
the student must pass before he enters 
the last two years, the greater speciali- 
zation of a major, and the preparation 
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for graduate school. But too often, as 
you well know, those first two years in 
college did not lead to the second two 
years. Even in these days of competi- 
tive anxiety about college admi.ssion the 
proportion of students who leave col- 
lege before they finish is very high. 
Throughout the country it has always 
been well over half — well over half of 
them settle for one oi tuo college years 
— at least during these years of 17 to 21. 

But more, and more this is not the end 
of their education. More and more an 
education begun now, followed for only 
two years, becomes one of a series of 
periods, or experiences, or life-spans to 
which men and women return, in some 
other form, at some other time, later in 
their lives. 

The education that is broken otf, in a 
four-year college, and that is “termi- 
nal” in a two-year college will become 
more and more often in the next genera- 
tion, one of the periods in a continuing 
educational pattern which, I predict, 
will, for more and more people, continue 
throughout their lives. The concept of 
formal education as something that takes 
place in the years of childhood and ado- 
lescence, giving way to the work or other 
activities of adult life, i.s a concept that 
is fast disappearing. 

Colleges and universities, especially 
the large ones, and especially the pub- 
lic ones, are no longer the domain ex- 
clusively of late adolescents — the 17 to 
21-year age group is only one segment, 
now, of such institutions. Men and 
women of all ages have learned that 
neither the inclination to learn, nor, in- 
creasingly, the opportunity to learn, can 
be confined to these years. 

"VVe really cannot any longer speak of 
“terminal” education in any sense; in 
the past ten years alone we have had 
enough signs that education for the 
future will be a continuing, or inter- 



mittent, or periodic experience to make 
us consider carefully what we should be 
doing about the education of the boys 
and girls who come to us during those 
important latter adole.scent years of 17 
and 18. I need not remind this group 
of the extension and proliferation of 
the two-year colleges of all sorts in the 
pa.st decade. The group of two-year 
colleges represented here tonight has 
the principal responsibility, I believe, 
for determining what the style and char- 
acter of these two-year institutions 
should be in this time of changing pat- 
terns of education. If you have your 
students for two years, in a world in 
which that will be the end of their edu- 
cation, it is one thing. But if you have 
them for two years, as indeed you now 
do, in a world in which this will be only 
one .stage of their education which, in 
thousands of cases will be resumed later, 
your responsibility is of another kind. 

i have dealt most of my life with 
women students, and am fascinated by 
tlie difference, over a period of only five 
or six years, in their attitude toward 
the place of their present education in 
their lives. Five years ago it was dif- 
ficult to capture the attention of even 
our most intelligent college girls for the 
purpose of per.suading them that neither 
life, nor the wi.sh for education, nor the 
need for it, nor the opportunity to have 
it, ended when they ended their conven- 
tional college years. They were as con- 
servative as we are — this was the time 
for study, and after it was the time for 
living. 

It has now become po.ssible to com- 
municate to a young woman that her 
life after college will be a long life — 
much longer than her grandmother’s, or 
even her mother’s. That .she will be 
young much longer. That she will marry 
and have children, and that at a time 
when her children no longer need her 
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physical presence she will still be young, 
that she will no longer have an occupa- 
tion, that the demands of the world 
around her will be great, that she should 
be able to meet some of them by service 
as a citizen instead of service as a 
mother, and that the education that 
seemed enough at eighteen will not be 
enough at 35 or 40. Education for 
women has moved a long way to estab- 
lish that point of view in students in a 
short period of time. I think it is the 
obligation of every college teaching stu- 
dents during the final adolescent years, 
to establish the view that what may be 
enough for now, in the way of educa- 
tion, will not be enough forever. 

T^his is as true of men as of women. 
For men who leave college after two 
years and enter the working force, in 
a world of technological change we can 
hardly imagine, although we see it be- 
fore our eyes, the greatest hope for the 
long years of maturity and healthy phys- 
ical life between nineteen and seventy, 
is the opportunity for growth that pe- 
riods of education, however intermit- 
tent, will give them. 

For men who become the leaders and 
executives in business and industry, the 
opportunity of meeting the challenges 
of technological and other changes in 
our society will be fulfilled only if they 
realize that continuing or at least re- 
current experience of education will be 
part of their adult lives. As you well 
know some of the most interesting and 
imaginative educational institutions to- 
day are those designed by large busi- 
ness and industrial concerns that pro- 
vide education for the men they hope 
will succeed to the positions of leader- 
ship in their institutions. Now not all 
educational institutions are colleges or 
universities. Sitting with the educa- 
tional officers of a great industry to dis- 
cuss the education of their top employ- 



ees one hears talk exactly like the talk 
of a curriculum committee of a college 
— although the students that are being 
talked about are men of thirty or forty, 
not boys of seventeen. Colleges and 
universities will increasingly be dealing 
with great industrial concerns in plan- 
ning educational programs for men who 
left college at 22 or earlier and for whom 
new educational designs must be forged 
while they are working because what 
came before age 22 is not enough. And 
I am not talking about specialized, tech- 
nical education that will help a man 
keep up with the technical advances in 
his vocation. I am talking about the 
programs in the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences, the courses in literature 
and philosophy and history and art that 
are designed by cooperation between in- 
dustries and educational institutions for 
the further or continuing education of 
the most promising men in these indus- 
tries and businesses. 

I think this will be the most obvious 
form continuing education will take for 
men, because most men must support 
their families and carry on their work; 
so continuing education for them will 
have to be related to their work. For 
women this situation is different, and 
will continue to be different. The chief 
occupation of most women between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five will be the 
child-rearing, family occupation, and it 
should be. The tragedy for them is that 
they give their deepest attention to this 
occupation for fifteen or more years of 
their lives, and then wake up one day 
to find that the' occupation is gone. 
Unlike the husband whose occupational 
life has continuity the occupational life 
of most women is discontinuous. For 
them, even more than for men, educa- 
tional institutions must take into ac- 
count this fact of life. They must be 
educated to know that this discontinuity 
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will be part of their lives, and to eon- 
sider how to design their future in their 
present. As educators we must give 
leadership both to creating the aware- 
ness and to dealing with the problem. 

The education of every girl in those 
first two years after high school in which 
you can help to design her life, should 
involve some chance to explore the pos- 
sibilities for a life of activity in her 
mature years. If we are successful we 
will increase her motivation for study, 
and give her a sense that each particu- 
lar aspect and time of her life has its 
own necessities and style — school, col- 
lege, work, marriage and the bearing 
and rearing of children — but that none 
of these is an island — each is a thing in 
itself and each is a transition or passage 
to another period of life, another set of 
demands, another kind of opportunity 
for using intelligence and talents for a 
life that has substance and purpose. If 
we put blinders on, and consider that 
our task is to concentrate on those brief 
two years, however important they may 
be, we cannot hope that our students 
will grow into the sense of the eo-exist- 
ing continuity and change that, together, 
give power and style to adult life. We 
must learn to educate them for what 
they have not yet become, not only for 
what they are. 

II 

This brings me to my second proposi- 
tion; that education outside the college 
in our times joins education inside the 
college — that, whether we like it or not 
the walls are tumbling down, a college 
whether residential or not, like life itself, 
is not an island, and that the education 
of our students in the coming years will 
take place in larger and more important 
ways than ever before outside the col- 
lege precinct, as well as within it. 

One cultural development compels an- 
other, perhaps never foreseen. The tre- 



mendous chance for mobility, the greater 
social freedom of the young, the length- 
ening life span, the technological 
changes that have revolutionized learn- 
ing and life have all affected the style 
of college education and will continue 
to affect it far more in the coming 
generation. 

As parents we have given our chil- 
dren chances to see other places, other 
peoples, and other ways of life to a 
degree of which even their grandparents 
would not have dreamed. We have de- 
veloped the health sciences so that life 
is longer and healthier than our an- 
cestors could ever have imagined it 
would be. Babies and mothers do not 
have to die in childbirth, nor plagues 
carry off children in the early years of 
life. An affluent society has made us, 
in this country, able to provide experi- 
ences for our children even when they 
are very young, that are beyond the 
imagination of an earlier generation. 
It is blind of us who are educators to 
suppose all this can take place and still 
that young people will come to college 
willing to turn their backs on the com- 
plexities of the world outside the college 
and live happily within college walls as 
they expected to do even a generation 
ago. ■ 

They come to us having seen much 
more of the world than most of us had 
seen at 18. For this reason alone the 
education we give them must recognize 
the existence of a world immediately 
outside the college preserve as we have 
never had to do before. More and more 
of them, not only in two-year colleges, 
but in four-year colleges as well, will go 
to commuting colleges, or will live, in 
some way, outside the immediate juris- 
diction of dormitory life. The campus, 
of even the residential college, whether 
two-year or four-year, will be less and 
less self-contained. The great fuss over 
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parietal rules we have seen reflected in 
the newspapers, and that all of us in 
residential colleges know about from 
first-hand experience, is not a disease 
but a symptom. And it is not a symp- 
tom of a wild and sexually unrestrained 
generation of youth, but a symptom of 
the fact that the world is wider for them 
than it was for us, and unless we pay 
attention in education to its larger di- 
mensions, they will find their own way 
of exploring those dimensions. 

There is another reason for extending 
the education of college students beyond 
the college walls. More and more we 
see the consequences of our tremendous 
scientific, technological, and cultural 
gains — the dangerous consequences as 
well as the creative and enlarging ones. 
With industrial advance, the money to 
buy the fruits of technology and trade, 
the almost unbelievable growth in the 
range and character of possessions and 
services, even of ihe arts and the ameni- 
ties of leisure, has come the catastrophic 
changes in the character of cities with 
tremendous opportunities for the ex- 
perience of music, literature, the arts; 
and at the same time for crowding, de- 
personalization, the pollution of the air 
we breathe and the water we drink. To 
learn to make the most of the advan- 
tages of this suddenly developed ^ >dli- 
zation and to protect ourselves and our 
children from their hazards will be 0)ie 
of the most important functions of edu- 
cation in the coming generation. We 
will neither make the most of the assets 
nor deal effectively with the liabilities 
unless education prepares our students 
for both. And we cannot prepare our 
students for either without considering 
what and how this relates to the needs 
of the society they will live in for such 
a long period of their lives. 

The liberal arts have been and are the 
source and root of undergraduate edu- 



cation in this country ; and will continue 
to be. But they are no longer the pri- 
vate luxury of the few — they are the 
responsibility and opportunity of the 
many. The capacity to understand and 
enjoy music, art, drama is no longer a 
purely private experience — it is the re- 
sponsibility of educated people to see 
that these experiences are available to 
. all the people ; and the civic responsi- 
bility for achieving this rests with the 
students we are educating today. It is 
not enough to support expensive cul- 
tural centers for the pleasure of the few 
who can afford them ; it is essential that 
we support such experiences for the 
children in our cities, the adults for 
whom the classical opera house is out of 
reach, the people in the parks and in 
the public places where music and art 
and theatre can take place. 

More than that, it is the responsibility 
of the students we are educating to do 
battle with the hazards and dangers that 
go with our increasingly industrialized 
life — ^to work for disease prevention, to 
battle air and water pollution, to deal 
with the problems of community health 
and of poverty and ignorance. We have 
given lip service to a faith in education 
for everyone — it is the coming genera- 
tion that will have to make that lip 
service a reality. 

These problems are stated in the books 
our students read in the college library, 
but they are a living, vivid reality in 
the life around them. We ignore at our 
peril the educational potential of this 
fact. It will not do to educate students 
about the world in the sanctuary of the 
library alone, although that is where the 
perspective that will make them able 
both to think and to act should be won. 
If we do not recognize the importance 
of the living world around them as cen- 
tral to the education of our students, if 
they are to understand the world into 
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which they go from ns, they will find it 
out withont ns — but the edncation we 
give them will be the less significant for 
onr failnre and they will come to have 
less faith in edncation itself. 

The bnrdens and the promise of this 
time in history are qnite vivid in the 
consciousness of the most able stndents 
of onr time. All over the conntry they 
are speaking their minds abont an edn- 
cation which, when it is like the ednca- 
tion that suited well enongh for ns, is 
not suited to them, and they speak ont 
against what has become the strongest 
word they find to criticize their ednca- 
tion — its “irrelevance.” We must face 
the world they see and live in, and make 
the edncation that takes place inside 
the college bear a closer relation to the 
world than often we wonld choose to do. 

I wonld like to see ns go qnite far in 
this effort. I wonld like ns to seek the 
most imaginative ways we can conceive 
of by which active work and stndy ont- 
side the campus can be an integral part 
of the liberal edncation of those of onr 
stndents for whom such experience 
wonld be frnitfnl. There has been 
tremendous development in the past 
decade in programs involving a year of 
undergraduate stndy abroad. Many of 
these are enormously enlarging for onr 
stndents ; and some of them offer a 
pleasant change and a mild acquaintance 
with people of another cnltnre and an- 
other language, withont creating much 
change in the student who experiences 
them. I suggest that many stndents 
might engage in a period “abroad” in 
some aspect of life outside the college 
in activities that grow ont of what they 
have stndied in onr classrooms ; and 
then feed back into the classrooms when 
they return, what they have experienced 
outside. This kind of experience might 
greatly increase the relevance of class- 
room stndy for many of them. 



The walls are indeed tninbling down, 
and certainly the protected, detached 
haven that the private, residential col- 
lege once provided cannot be long 
maintained. 

Ill 

The third proposition I stated at the 
beginning is that Continning Edncation 
is the link in the policy, practice, and 
purpose that unites edncation inside the 
college walls and edncation ontside, edn- 
cation for the adolescent and edncation 
for the adnlt. 

Continning Edncation, not as the 
desnltory, incidental, in-and-ont experi- 
ence many people have had in the past, 
but Continning Edncation as a design, 
an institntion, an integral part of the 
American edncational system, is a de- 
veloping force in onr lives. I predict 
that before another generation has 
passed, systematic edncational programs 
for adnlts that are comparable and 
parallel to the edncational designs that 
we have traditionally created for chil- 
dren and adolescents will be in the 
bloodstream of onr edncational system. 
It will no longer be anybody’s idea that 
the magic years from 17 to 21 are the 
only years for higher edncation. It 
will no longer seem strange that a young 
woman of thirty-five or forty should de- 
cide that the college edncation she aban- 
doned at 19 for marriage and family is 
possible at thirty-five or forty becanse 
then she is indeed readier to make the 
most of stndy in ways she could not 
fifteen or twenty years earlier. I can- 
not count the nnmber of times women 
in onr own Continning Edncation pro- 
gram have said to me, of their two or 
three years at the University of Wis- 
consin, or Smith, or any other institn- 
tion — ‘ ‘ It all means so mnch more, now ; 
I didn’t really know what it was all 
abont, back there.” We will come to 
see, not that it is an exception, bnt that 
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it is a common experience, that the years 
between the end of adolescence and the 
middle years of life lend experience and 
wisdom that make study a rich and ex- 
citing- experience. We are quickly get- 
ting- over the rather patronizing attitude 
many people — including husbands and 
educators — had toward women who, 
when their children no longer needed 
their physical presence, found them- 
selves deeply interested in using their 
minds, learning new things, discovering 
ways of using their talents for their 
own enlarging life and for service to 
the communities in which they live. The 
history of such service created by such 
women will make an impact of the first 
importance on the communities which 
benefit from the services their resumed 
education will enable them to give. 

The most exciting thing about Con- 
tinuing Education is that it is the only 
part of our general higher educational 
system I know that is being created (at 
least in the most productive places) 
around the particular populations they 
are designed to serve. Most educational 
systems in this country have been cre- 
ated out of an idea, or out of imitation 
of other good systems, or for a popula- 
tion which by now has changed out of 
all recognition since they were designed. 

For one thing institutions educating 
young people in college, especially resi- 
dential colleges, originally expected to 
collect more or less homogeneous groups 
on to one college campus and fit them 
into a program of the liberal arts, or 
something else that should be appropri- 
ate for them wherever they came from. 
Programs of Continuing Education will, 

T believe, not fall into the trap of try- 
ing to set up a single kind of program 
which should do for all people. Continu- 
ing Education programs must suit the 
particular population in the vicinity of 
the scene of the educational program; 
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because most of them will draw on tlie 
public immediately around them. With 
the exception of some programs for men 
in industry or business who are sent 
some distance for special study pro- 
grams, most of the people who re.sume 
education in the middle years will have 
to be educated near the places in v/hich 
they live. That is the great chance of 
the two-year college. There will be thou- 
sands of them, public and private, in 
the coming decades — indeed it is in 
these institutions that most of our young 
people will be educated beyond high 
school. And they will also be the places, 
because so many of them will be rooted 
in the communities in which they exist, 
in which imaginative programs, of what- 
ever kind that are most appropriate, 
will be established for the continuing- 
education of those whose college educa- 
tion — or even high school education — 
was not completed during the years we 
have ordinarily reserved for education. 

The education of a girl of 17 should 
be tremendously important to her, her 
husband and her children, when she is 
twenty-five or thirty; the education of 
a woman of 35 or 40 should be tre- 
mendously important to her, her family, 
and her community when she is 50 or 
60 or 70. A man who is engaged in 
business or industry from the time he 
graduates from college until his retire- 
ment and for whom opportunities for 
further education were not present will 
be one kind of man and citizen at 40 or 
50 or 70, and quite another kind if he is 
given the chance to resume creative 
study. What the nature and content 
of the study should be will depend on 
the institution that offers it, and the 
population it serves. Whatever its na- 
ture, whether for the head only, or the 
head and the hands, whether for private 
enrichment or civic service, it must be 
responsible and not superficial, not be 
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merely a rescue from boredom but an 
agency of growth. 

This is what we want education to be 
for our children; and that is what it 
must be for our contemporaries. 

In the end what we should have in 
this country is a concept of education 
that is truly continuing — it reaches from 



the classroom to the city or the country 
around the classroom; and from the 
growing years of childhood and the 
searching years of adolescence into years 
of continuing inquiry that should reach 
to old age. 

As educators, we can do something 
to bring this about if we will. 
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LOOKING BEYOND THE IVY 
COVERED WALL: 

Some Thoughts Cn 
Interinstitutional Cooperation 

Ernest L. Boyer 

I. Introduction 

Over 40 years ago, Henry Clin i on 
Morrison observed 

In America we are not concerned 
with education 

we are concerned with schools. 

We have no education system 

we have in elementary school, 
a high school, and a college. 

Morrison’s point, of course, is per- 
fectly clear. 

He suggested quite simply that we 
are more committed to education 
as an institution than as a 
process. 

Our aim is to build up school rather 
than to create a system. 

We are more concerned about se- 
curity than about students. 

Morrison’s indictment of education 
seems related to higher learning in a 
very special way. 

Here the community college, the 
four-year college, the university, 
and even continuing education 
seem isolated from each other or 
are openly competitive. 

This brings me to the single thesis of 
my discussion. 

I submit that for American higher 
learning the days of isolation are past. 

Change is too rapid. 

Needs are too complex. 

Single programs are too restricted 
to permit fragmentation and iso- 
lated effort. 

The solution I propose: is summed 
up in the single overworked word, 
“COOPERATION.” 
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II. The Popularity of Cooperation 

It doesn’t take much courage, of 
course, to come out for cooperation these 
days. It’s at least as popular as the 
Grand Canyon and apple pie. Together- 
ness is “in,” and anyone who attends 
this type of conference should see to it 
— before he come.s — that words such as 
“consortia,” “a.ssociation,” “union,” 

‘ ‘ collaboration, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ netv/ork ’ ’ roll ef- 
fortlessly off the tongue. 

Even though I applaud and support 
the trend, I still remain curious about 
all of the goodwill, and even somewhat 
bemused by its meaning. It represents, 
to say the least, a strange turn of events. 
Through most of our history educators 
worshipped words such as “independ- 
ence” and “autonomy.” College cata- 
logs rhapsodized about “the isolated col- 
lege on the hill.” Now all of that has 
changed. Deans, presidents, and even 
an occasional faculty member insist we 
all belong together. Indeed, the dash 
toward togetherness is now so intense 
that Vassal’ looks longingly toward New 
Haven, and the President of Cornell 
tells his Princeton friends that all of 
us are now a part of one vast “system.” 
As you recall President Perkins, in his 
recent lectures spoke approvingly of an 
interlocking educational network that 
runs “through the department, through 
the college, the university, the state, the 
regional compact, the national associa- 
tion, and the international body.” Talk 
such as this, which conjuras up a kind 
of academic “Uncle,” should convince 
even the most reluctant joiner that, for 
better or worse, interinstitutional coop- 
eration is here to stay. The concept is 
real and present— but the substance 
seems curiously elusive. 

III. The Vagueness of Cooperation 

What I am trying to say is simply 
this: while I too have joined forces 
with those who favor cooperation — at 
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the same time, I take no comfort in the 
present giddiness about “togetherness.” 
Indeed, I’m convinced we’ve grown 
maudlin over the idea and we ’ve substi- 
tuted sentiment and goodwill for hard 
thought and careful planning. We have 
become so busy praising the prospect of 
unity so that talk about cooperation runs 
far ahead of achievement. Let me be 
still more specific : during the past 

decade or so literally hundreds of pri- 
vate colleges have joined forces in one 
cluster or another. The marriages — or 
courtships — are justified because of 
proximity or common academic or fiscal 
concerns. Many of these alliances gen- 
erated a burst of goodwill. Enthusiasm 
flourished, and for all the world it 
seemed that the “Amana spirit” had 
been reborn once again. Just as in the 
communal colonies of old, all things 
were to be held in common. Self inter- 
est was too completely swallowed up by 
the common good. But as time has 
passed, so has the zeal. More often than 
not the partners have remained con- 
fused, or intentionally fuzzy, about steps 
they have taken or intend to take to 
move from dream to reality. 

State systems have fared no better. A 
scattering of autonomous public institu- 
tions in a state have been brought to- 
gether by mandate in order to make 
sure that the use of the state’s resources 
represents fiscal and educational sense. 
And. yet, long after such alliances are 
bureaucratically decreed, the coordinat- 
ing councils, or what have yon, that 
“oversee” the “system” often are hard- 
pressed to find ways to make the pro- 
gram work 

This, then, is the hard reality. Coop- 
erative schemes are everywhere, and yet 
we are still very much in the dark 
about this thing called “partnership in 
education.” There is confusion — dare 
I say disinterest? — in the basic question 



of just how two or more colleges actu- 
ally can work together. We have a 
vague notion that for educational rea- 
sons, we should work together and that 
for political reasons, we must work to- 
gether. And yet, few of us have found 
ways to move from this vague commit- 
ment to a program that actually makes 
se.'ise. 

IV. Barriers to Cooperation 

First, there is the obvious problem of 
a shallow commitment. One of our 
problems, of course, has been our un- 
willingness to talk openly about the large 
and deeply rooted barriers that stand in 
our way. In order not to duplicate the 
error I should like to look quickly at 
three of the roadblocks to intercollege 
cooperation. There is the intensity of 
our own self interest, which we are un- 
willing either to admit or to alter. As I 
see it, all attempts at collaboration will 
fail unless those who enter the partner- 
ship understand just what is at stake. 
Cooperation is an investment. As such, 
and like all social contracts, it requires 
that some autonomy or self interest be 
surrendered to a greater good. You 
cannot talk about the exchange of fac- 
ulty, about the transfer of credit, about 
the use of videotaped lectures, or about 
the building of a common library with- 
out facing the fact that all such schemes 
require some surrender of independence. 
In a truly cooperative venture, decisions 
heretofore made locally now must be 
reached collaboratively. To put it point- 
edly : joint effort means that jointly de- 
fined problems will be jointly solved. 

Several years ago I dii’ected a project 
that linked a large university with 24 
surrounding elementary and secondary 
districts. The goals of the venture were 
nobly stated and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed. All partners agreed to work 
for greater continuity .in the curriculum, 
new schemes in teacher improvement. 






aild increased interscliool use of faculty. 
After directing the project for three 
years, I can assure you there is a great 
gap between talk and action. Progress 
was made only after it became clear to 
all that curricnlnm improvement meant 
that curricnlnm planning had to be 
carried out together, and cooperative 
inservice courses for teachers meant that 
the wishes of many distruds must be con- 
sidered, and that sharing faculty among 
di.stricts called for an interinstitutional 
analysis of faculty loads. Simply put, 
discussions which historically were de- 
veloped in isolation now had to be 
talked out with colleagues down the 
street. I repeat: to enter an alliance 
requires that the partners give us some- 
thing. It means that independent in- 
stitutions surrender isolation for a 
greater good. It calls for a new way of 
thinking about how students learn, about 
where the resources of the colleges 
should be located, about the role of the 
professor, and, above all, about the in- 
dependence of a .single institution. Tra- 
ditionally we have been unwilling to re- 
examine these fundamental issues. This 
stands as a monnmental barrier to co- 
operation — and we should admit it. 

There is, of course, good reason why 
we approach the whole idea of coopera- 
tion so cautiously — and this leads me to 
the second barrier we must discuss. The 
fact is that in spite of our gentility in 
higher education, we still haven’t 
learned to trust each other. We are 
suspicions of what goes on at other lev- 
els of learning, and we are quite con- 
vinced that if we are not constantly on 
guard someone either above or below us 
will do iis in. 

This suspicion is no more apparent 
than in higher learning where the two- 
year colleges, the senior colleges, and the 
full universities each look with reserva- 
tion toward the other and que.stion the 
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motives or the competence of in.stitntions 
at other rungs on the academic ladder. 
Since this is .such a sizeable barrier to 
cooperation, I wish to analyze the prob- 
lem a bit more fully, especially as it re- 
lates to the two-year college. 

My experience has been that the two- 
year colleges are especially sensitive on 
this point, since they have labored so 
long in the profe.ssion as a .stepchild. 
They often do mnch of the work and 
get little of the credit. The spectacular 
appointments, the co.stly facilities, the 
special programs, and mnch of the 
money seems to go elsewhere. On top 
of all this many colleagues at the senior 
colleges seem constantly to be suspicions 
of the job being done under the handi- 
caps that seem to weigh heavily on the 
“two-year si.sters.” There is, in short, 
a kind of pecking order which keeps us 
apart. Community colleges fear that 
too much cooperation with .senior insti- 
tutions will swallow them and they will 
lose identity and freedom to act. To 
keep the record straight I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that I deplore a layer 
cake approach to higher learning. T 
detest the notion that the further along 
yon go in education the better it gets. 
This is a myth that is absolutely false, 
and the sooner it is destroyed the better 
off we’ll be. I am convinced that the 
commnnity college movement is a wave 
of the future. It is helping us fulfill 
America’s ow)i commitment to itself. 
The difficult and wide ranging tasks 
taken on by your colleges are both very 
necessary and very noble and, at the 
same time, exceedingly difficult. I in- 
sist, in short, that there must not be the 
slightest suggestion that the two-year 
colleges are to assume a second class 
citizenship. If this mentality is keep- 
ing colleges apart, it must be destroyed. 

May T say, however, with equal candor 
that .sometimes the intercollege rivalry 
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is not always of our own making and 
sometimes we charge wrong motives 
where they do not exist. For example, 
it is my conviction that we ofte?.i are 
victimized by the press, the professions, 
and the public, which still seem enam- 
ored of the prominent names, and dra- 
matic research, the Nobel winners, and 
— God help us — the nationally ranked 
athletic teams. As a people we still 
prize the dramatic headline, and the 
spectacular appointment, while we over- 
look the solid successful eiforts to edu- 
cate our children in hundreds of class- 
rooms. Therefore, in spite of the best 
intentions a research appointment at a 
university that has research as its spe- 
cial mission will make the New York 
Times, while the strengthening of fac- 
ulty with a first rate teacher goes un- 
noticed. We are— I am saying — vic- 
timized not so much by sinister motives 
on the part of our colleagues as by the 
false or shallow standard of values that 
seems to dominate the institutions and 
agencies that surround us. 

One other point. It is true that the 
investments made in a university, for 
example, often are dramatic when com- 
pared to the resources available to a 
community college. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that these budgets often pay for 
costly new specialized programs which 
the university has a special obligation 
to support, but which would only dis- 
tract the community college from ful- 
filling its own special mission. In short, 
larger budgets are not necessarily in- 
vestments in better teaching. They maj 
only reflect the university’s attempt to 
assume a costly social or research bur- 
den. Further, these university centers, 
because of faculty self-selection, often 
do attract senior men who possess rare 
qualifications or an unusual degree of 
experience. Differences in salary may 
reflect the added experience and train- 



ing rather than a capricious administra- 
tive attempt to promote one level or type 
of institution at the expense of others. 

I have pursued this point not in a 
spirit of defensiveness but rather in or- 
der to say that occasionally our suspi- 
cions of each other make cooperation all 
but impossible, if we are ever to build 
the bridges that must be built, we are 
compelled to be open and candid about 
these suspicions. We must try to iden- 
tify the circumstances that give them 
birth and cause them to persist. And I 
can honestly say that in the system of 
higher learning within which I work, 
there is a determined effort to provide 
each institution with all the resources it 
needs to fulfill its special mission. Ex- 
cellence — in short — is not related to 
level but to mission and I am concerned 
that each level of education develop the 
quality of program for its particular 
constituents that will justify full sup- 
port. If we can create an atmosphere 
where in each institution judges its 
needs according to its purposes rather 
than in a spirit of envy. The prospects 
for meaningful collaboration will in- 
crease sharply. 

The third barrier to cooperation is 
deeplj'" rooted in the faculties them- 
selves, and stems from pressures gener- 
ated by the profession. As things now 
stand, professors are rewarded for ac- 
tivities carried on in isolation, for ef- 
forts that focus on the career rather than 
the institution. More often than not, 
professional payoff — salaries, tenure, 
and promotion in rank — comes to the 
man who gives himself singlemindedly 
to his own discipline — the specialist who 
surrenders the tyranny of his profes- 
sion. Anyone who l^oks seriously at 
larger problems of the college, or who 
works with colleagues from other insti- 
tutions, does so at his own risk. Profes- 
sors who take time to develop coopera- 
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tive courses, who plan joint seminars, 
who develop indexes for a new library 
system, who set out to learn how to 
lecture, often risk professional isolation . 
All too often colleagues look on such 
efforts as detours, and they may prove 
fatal. 

Even so, I submit that an enlightened 
view of higher education’s obligations 
and opportunities require members of a 
teaching faculty to be involved in inter- 
institutional cooperation. Indeed, many 
professors are eager to join such efforts. 
If, however, clusters of colleges agree to 
work together, they also must agree to 
reward people who put aside traditional 
commitments in order to make the coop- 
erative project work. The institutions 
must declare that such efforts will be 
given the highest priority and that fac- 
ulty who participate will be fully recog- 
nized when salaries are raised, promo- 
tions are made, and tenure is awarded. 

V. The Benefits op Cooperation 

So far I have devoted myself largely 
to warning against undue optimism 
about cooperation. I have tried to make 
clear my scornful view of those who 
wear the veneer of collaboration simply 
as a cloak of respectability, and I have 
tried to identify the divisive barriers 
that surely must be overcome if coopera- 
tive efforts are to take root and thrive. 

I wish to end on a more hopeful note. 
Drawing from some recent experiences 
of my own, I want you to know why I 
do indeed believe in togetherness, and I 
wish to leave you with some specific ex- 
amples to illustrate just what, in fact, 
can be done. 

First, I believe in cooperation since it 
is a means by which administrators can 
be enriched. 

There is, as we all know, something 
terribly lonely about running a college. 
Only rarely and cautiously can a presi- 
dent let his hair down. It is not possible 



for him to spend much time thin dug 
about the big ideas that make the world 
turn or keep it from turning. He if too 
fixed on the treadmill of conferences, 
trips, budget making — all of the some- 
times mindless busyness we call ad- 
ministration. 

To combat this disease 45 State [Jni- 
versity presidents banded together last 
.summer for a statewide summer retreat 
for college presidents. Fifteen presi- 
dents with their wives went away for a 
week, read books, relaxed, talked infor- 
mally with such men as David Reis nan 
and Phillip Noel Baker. The encounters 
were invigorating and, from what I liave 
heard, the results were positive. My 
particular point here is that this had to 
be done cooperatively. The presidents 
drew strength from each other, iiven 
in the simple yet crucial matter of en- 
listing Reisman, it was possible to get 
the Harvard professor away from his 
Vermont farm only because the pnject 
was a collaborative one in which a 1 of 
the presidents of an entire system had 
banded together in response to a common 
need. The strategy was right and the 
invitation irresistible. On one 1‘vel, 
then, we should cooperate simply be- 
cause as administrators we need »ach 
other. 

The virtues of togetherness shov up 
at yet another level. As I see it we 
need to cooperate so that the acadmiic 
disciplines can be strengthened. Since 
faculty do attend conferences from :ime 
to time, they are not so overwhelmet I by 
the isolation and professional lonel.’ness 
that seems to plague presidents, liven 
so the faculty contact usually oecins at 
national meetings or vicariously thriaigh 
professional journals. Rarely do col- 
leagues within a state or a regior, or 
between two levels, make an effort to 
compare notes and stimulate each o her. 
Nor do they often call upon their e mn- 
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terparts at closeby campuses to serve at 
visiting lectures. 

Here again we in the State University- 
have been testing v/ays to overeome this 
defieieney through intereampus eoopera- 
tion. Last year we launehed a projeet 
ealled Conversations in the Diseiplines. 
Under this program any aeademie de- 
partment in the system ean plan a state- 
wide or regional eonferenee und invite 
colleagues from aeross the state or from 
a region. Contaet among the two-year 
institutions, the general eolleges and the 
university eenter^, is espeeially eneour- 
aged. The eonferenee is partially under- 
written by a grant to each host college. 

We have moved to increase intercam- 
pus faculty contact on yet another front. 
There is within the State University of 
New York a selected number of faculty 
members who hold the rank of Distin- 
guished Scholar. These are men who 
perform with distinction on their own 
campuses and who are in demand as 
lecturers and /consultants across the 
country. Hardy, however, do they ap- 
pear on other campuses within our own 
system. Recently, with some planning 
and coordination, it has been p-,ssible 
to organize a visiting scholar program 
which brings these distinguished mem- 
bers of our faculty to other campuses in 
a systematic fashion which extends their 
impact across the state. This education- 
ally enriching project possible today 
simply because the barriers of profes- 
sional isolation are crumbling and the 
concept of collaboration is becoming re- 
spectable in the academic world. 

Cooperation makes it possible not only 
to share faculty talent among the cam- 
puses, but also for institutions to attract 
resources from outside the system. Two 
brief examples will suffice. Recently 
State University organized a Scholar in 
Resident program. The aim is to bring 
not to a single campus but to the entire 



system visitors of national and interna- 
tional reputation. The appeal of serv- 
ing many campuses has made it possible 
for us to bring to New York Jose Fig- 
ures, Ralph Tyler, Richard McKeon and 
Jerrold Zachiarias — and this, we are 
sure, is only a beginning. 

The validity of this cooperative strat- 
egy has been tested on quite another 
front. We have within the university 
an intereampus Committee on the Arts. 
One goal of the group is to bring to the 
total system professional artists to en- 
rich many of our campuses. This past 
year, at the outset of the program, we 
have had the Jeffrey Ballet in residence, 
and the Buffab Philharmonic has trav- 
eled to a dozen of our campuses through 
a coordinated plan. Next year this in- 
tercampus arts program will expand 
dramatically. Cooperation, as I have 
said, makes it possible for many cam- 
puses working together to attract talent 
that would probably be unavailable to 
any single collegiate institution. 

1 have chosen simple examples which 
I am convinced any cluster of institu- 
tions can emulate if they take the time. 
Further, I have chosen these illustra- 
tions to stress my belief that any initial 
move toward collaboration must prom- 
ise immediate, perceptible benefit to all 
participants and must avoid probing 
sensitive, complex issues. The difficult 
projects come later — after people learn 
to enjoy the blessings of togetherness. 

Such ventures have a self-escalating 
quality. iUtion breeds action. Enter- 
prise sparks enterprise, and even if early 
efforts are not howling successes, the by- 
products cannot be ignored. Cross-fer- 
tilization, a brealcdown of institutional 
isolation, and a reciprocity of respect 
are of immeasurable worth. Most im- 
portantly, quick action is required to 
ensure that the whole idea is not smoth- 
ered by lethargy. I repeat, however. 
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that these critically important early 
moves must focus on projects that pose 
little threat to existing structures. They 
must start at points where advantages 
are obvious and conflicts minimal. To 
wade into schemes that call for a radical 
overhaul of each college is to invite 
failure. 

I do not wish to suggest that collabo- 
ration ever should be bland even at the 
outset. But I do propose that early co- 
operative steps involve projects that are 
quickly achievable and clearly beneficial 
to each participating institution. 

If we succeed at these projects where 
much is gained, we may develop the mu- 
tual trust and spirit of selflessness we 
need in order to do even many simple 
and obvious things. Eventually in this 
way we may surmount the barriers that 
keep us apart — and then move on to 



productive cooperation in sensitive, vi- 
tally important areas. 

There is, for example, a need for better 
curriculum coordination leading to more 
rational transfer opportunities. Surely 
we should seek easier exchange of our 
library resources, and we must have a 
clearer understanding about the trans- 
fer of credits. 

These are just a few of the middle 
level problems which, in my view, can 
be solved cooperatively in the immediate 
future. If we can accomplish this, we 
should eliminate some of the confusion 
without and lessen the suspicion within. 
Our lives would be less turbulent, of 
course, but more importantly, life would 
be easier and education more meaningful 
for the most important person in our 
professional world — the students. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIMENSIONS 
OF THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 

Dr. CiiarijE.s V. Groat 
We are today focusing our thoughts 
on the subject of how the junior col- 
leges can play a more significant role 
in the field of international education. 
This field indeed covers a broad spec- 
trum and there are those who say that 
the two-year college should not concern 
itself overtly with the problems of in- 
ternationalism, world affairs, exchange 
programs, and area studies. They pontif- 
icate that these are more properly 
thought of as belonging to the larger 
and more heavily endowed 4-year units. 
They tell us that we already have the 
enormously difficult task of educating 
a highly diversified student body and 
that we should confine ourselves to that 
noble undertaking. However, I sub- 
mit that because we are already dealing 
with a highly diversified .student body, 
we are all the better equipped to deal 



with the foreign student and the foreign 
faculty member. Indeed, our very 
make-up ought to be conducive to view- 
ing the world as our community. 

In this age of rampant nationalism 
the hope of international cooperation 
and mutual understanding must be ad- 
vanced. Rather belatedly, institutions 
of higher education are moving in this 
direction. Today, New York State Uni- 
versity clearly recognizes the responsi- 
bility of this “one-world” concept. 
Americans are woefully ignorant of the 
background and culture of many of the 
emerging nations in various parts of 
the world. Of the many great languages 
of the world most Americans are al- 
most totally ignorant. World geography 
is almost a forgotten discipline. We 
need to catch up on so much. 

Recognizing this need and deficiency 
the State University has established an 
entirely new unit located at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, known as the Center of 
International Studies and World Af- 
fairs. Dr. Glenn Olds, formerly the 
president of Springfield College, has 
been named as Dean of this program. 

Speaking in this vein, Dr. Samuel B. 
Gould, President of the State University 
said, “The Goal of the University is a 
graduate of international understand- 
ing and a University of international 
service.” It thus become*" the respon- 
sibility of Dean Olds to implement this 
policy. 

High on the agenda at this new cen- 
ter is a broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram of study abroad — both for stu- 
dents and faculty. It is hoped that by 
1970, 2%% of the students and faculty 
of the State University will be study- 
ing on campuses outside the United 
States. Overseas Regional Centers will 
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be established. Already there is one 
such center located outside of Paris, 
in France. These centers will coordi- 
nate and admini.ster the univer.sity pro- 
gTams. Eventually, these centers will 
be established on each of the conti- 
nents and wherever needed. Cooperative 
programs will be worked out between 
the State University and sister institu- 
tions abroad. Visiting professors from 
abroad will be used increasingly. On 
the various campuses in New York 
State foreign area study programs will 
be established. Foreign languages will 
be given greater priority. The fields 
of anthropology, literature, sociology, 
international relatioms, political science, 
geography will all be involved. 

Now we come to the question of what 
can the junior colleges do in this re- 
spect? Naturally, the larger four-year 
campuses with their greater resources 
will be more productive. In some cases, 
they have already drawn from all over 
the world for their faculty. Their 
student body is already more interna- 
tional in make-up. They are sometimes 
more able to get such programs funded 
in their budgets or to get special ap- 
‘ propriations for this purpose. 

We at Auburn Community College 
are moving ahead in our planning in 
this re.spect. A year ago we established 
an interdisciplinary committee to study 
the potentiality of internationalizing the 
curriculum. We have attended work 
sessions at Planting Fields. We have 
already introduced new course offerings 
in the g< neral field of foreign area 
studies. We now offer a progTam of 
Russian studies which we hope will 
continue to grow in- the future. Last 
summer we introduced a new course. 
East Asm in Modern Times which has 
proven to be popular. Under consider- 



ation right now are two new courses: 
Latin American History since 1830, and 
the History of Africa Since 1750. The.se 
are areas which will most as.suredly fig- 
ure prominently in the events of the 
future. 

Auburn Community College has a 
modern and well equipped language 
laboratory. We now offer French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. We have also of- 
fered Russian in the Evening Division 
our offerings in the field of foreign 
program. We will continue to expand 
languages. 

Suddenly it appears that foreign stu- 
dents on the campus are very desirable. 
We are reminded of the old cliche that 
“every campus should have one.” It 
thus becomes “the thing to do,” tak- 
ing on the attributes of a status symbol. 
Perhaps there are already agencies 
which guarantee to provide a campus 
with one or more foreign students. No 
doubt, these would be known as “in- 
stant foreign students.” The forego- 
ing is submitted with a note of whimsy. 
It does represent, however, how we 
should not look at the foreign student 
commitment. 

Our foreign student population at 
Auburn necessarily has been small 
though we hope it will gi’ow. In the 
past several years we have had stu- 
dents from Tran, Kenya, Cuba, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, British Honduras, 
Korea, Hong Kong, and one student 
is coming from Zanzibar. These stu- 
dents have come in small gi’oups of two 
or three. It would be much better to 
have a contingent of foreign students 
from a given region to come as a group. 
This enables them to keep their identity 
as a national group while providing 
moral support for each other. 

Hopefully too, we will be able 
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to reciprocate this exchange program 
whereby Auburn students spend per- 
haps a semester abroad or a siunmer 
study program abroad. In the not too 
distant future I can see a group of fifty 
Auburn students being located abroad 
in one of the University centers or 
through some mutual exchange with 
some similar institution in a foreign 
country. 

We can well look forward also to 
a faculty exchange. How beneficial it 
would be, for instance, for our African 
affairs man to be able to spend a year 
in Africa teaching. What a culturally 
'broadening opportunity it would be 
for our own student body to be able 
to bring in professors from foreign 
countries to give lectures on the culture 
of their own country. 

There is much that a small college 
can do. There is the possibility of two 
or more small colleges developing co- 
operative programs where both costs 
and benefits are shared. There is the 
possibility of the small college using 
the resources of the much larger uni- 
versity which may be nearby. There 
is also the potential of the recently 
passed International Education Act 
which will provide funds for experi- 
mental programs of this type. 

We had notable success last year 
with the introduction of the first Model 
General Assembly held on our campus. 
High School students from all over 



New York State came and represented 
the various member nations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Many youngsters gained 
firsthand experience in the inner work- 
ings of the United Natioas. This pro- 
gram was repeated' this year and was 
very successful. 

The junior college teaching staff' 
should involve itself more in the Ful- 
bright program and other exchange ar- 
rangements to provide the leavening in- 
fluence which results from this type of 
interaction. 

A resource which should be utilized 
more fully is the Retired Professors 
Registry, and also the increasing num- 
ber of foreign service officers who are 
retiring in their early fifties. This 
represents the collected wisdom and tal- 
ent of a great number of trained peo- 
ple which could provide enrichment to 
both curriculum and staff. 

Auburn Community College, follow- 
ing the lead of the State University, 
is forging ahead in the promotion of 
foreign area studies and international 
under.standings. 

To date, we have been on the periph- 
ery of this exciting development. It 
would seem to me that the spirit of 
innovation which has all along charac- 
terized the junior college in the field 
of general curriculum devlopment, will 
now serve as the catalyst in the pursuit 
of these very worthwhile objectives. 
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THE FOREIGN STUDENT ON THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAMPUS 
A Short Cut To 
International Understanding 

Walter M. Albrecht 

Associate Professor, Orange County 
Community College 

Although the community college is 
designed for the commuting students, 
it does have some who come from other 
states and a few from foreign coun- 
tries. The community college can bene- 
fit from the presence of such foreign 
students, and they in turn may find 
that the community college has certain 
advantages over the large four year 
institutions. What are the advantages 
to be derived to all parties, and what 
are the problems which will have to 
be dealt with? 

The community college student tends 
to be provincial in outlook. At my 
college, which is sixty miles from New 
York City, there are numerous students 
who have visited the city perhaps once 
on a school class trip, never with their 
family or on their own. I have met a 
few who had never been there. 

I assume that it is beneficial to our 
students to travel and broaden their 
horizons. Part of that experience is 
to meet people different from themselves. 
The next best thing to seeing the world 
is to have the world come to your door- 
step. This can be achieved by becom- 
ing acquainted with foreign students 
on the home campus. 

Orange County Community College 
always has a few foreign students. This 
year there are eight officially listed as 
foreign students, as follows : Dominican 
Republic — 2; Jamaica, B.W.I. — 1; It- 
al-"- ■* • Ecuador — 1 ; Lebanon — 1 ; Thai- 



land — 1; Israel — 1. These are officially 
classified as foreign, which means that 
tliey are here on a student visa. There 
are some others who only recently came 
to this country on immigration visas 
and thus qualify as bona fide residents. 
Their problems are the same as the 
other foreign students. Some of our 
Cuban refugee students belong to this 
classification. Some foreign students 
brought here by relatives have in the 
past been advised to get immigration 
visas so they can find summer work. 
At present I know of a girl in this cate- 
gory. The danger of the draft has 
caused her brother to enter on a stu- 
dent visa. 

In considering the problems of the 
foreign student, I would stretch the 
definition of foreign to include anyone 
who still has adjustment problems due 
to their coming from another country, 
especially language problems. In con- 
sidering the benefits which the local 
student body can derive from them, I 
would stretch the definition of foreign 
student to include anyone who is suf- 
ficiently different from our local stu- 
dents to offer them new insights into 
the ways of other countries. 

I can see three major problem areas: 

1. How to attract more foreign 
students. 

2. How to help the foreign student 
gain the most out of his Ameri- 
can education. 

3. How to make better use of the 
foreign student as a resource 
person. 

Students in overseas countries are 
generally not familiar with American 
colleges. They have heard of only a 
few. Before I came here, too many 
years ago, I thought there were only 
two that mattered — Yale and Harvard. 
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I realized that there were others but 
I did not consider them. In the twenty- 
five years since then, f assume, the 
United States Information Service and 
other agencies have made the overseas 
applicants aware of the wide variety 
of four-year institutions. On my trips 
to Europe and South America, as well 
as talking- to African students, I found 
that they have never heard about com- 
munity colleges. At the same time I 
found that many of them would be 
better served at a two-year college. The 
admission standards at four-year col- 
leges, particularly Ivy League, are such 
that the competition for the foreign 
student is more formidable than any- 
thing he has encountered at home. The 
Community College which has a good 
counselling set-up, remedial courses and 
someone who sepcializes in helping stu- 
dents to transfer, can help the foreign 
student to make the transition to a four- 
year institution that is best suited to his 
needs. It can also provide a more com- 
plete and practical education for the 
student who can not afford to study 
more than two years outside of his 
country. All of the arguments favor- 
ing a two-year college for American 
students, hold equally true for the for- 
eigner, except, of course, the one argu- 
ment about being close to home. 

Pour-year institutions seem to recog- 
nize the value of the community col- 
lege for some of the foreign students. 
Columbia, for example, has referred 
foreign students to O.C.C.C., such as 
two Japanese last fall. One of the 
South Americans presently on our 
campus, who has no academic or lan- 
guage deficiencies, nevertheless chose 
the community college because it of- 
fers him assistance in making a wiser 
choice of careers and four-year college 



selections. His sister had come from 
Ecuador to Adelphi. She did not like 
it there despite a 3.0 average. She re- 
ceived no encouragement or help when 
she wanted’ to transfer to another col- 
lege more suitable to her needs. On 
her own she selected Harpur, where 
she now is a top student, majoring 
in linguistics. She then advised her 
brother to start at a community college 
to gain the extra time and assistance 
for planning an American college 
career. 

Noting the advantages they have to 
offer certain foreign students, the two- 
year colleges, especially the community 
colleges, should keep reminding of these 
advantages the various agencies which 
help foreign students come to this 
country. 

How do foreign students now come 
to the community college? In my ex- 
perience at Orange County Community 
College, I have found the following 
reasons : 

1. The student has a relative in 
the country who encourages him 
to come to the U. S. to study. 
For example, there is a Cypryote 
community in Newburgh which 
has helped a couple of boys to 
study here. 

2. Faculty, alumni, or just local 
boosters travelling abroad, en- 
gage in a bit of propagandiz- 
ing in favor of their college. A 
Middletown minister, for ex- 
ample, met a promising young 
man in Norway and induced 
one of the service clubs to spon- 
sor him. One of our faculty 
members is presently sponsoring 
a West Indian student. 

3. A student is referred to us by 
a four-year institution which 
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feels Ave can serve him better, 
such as the referral by Colum- 
bia mentioned above. 

4. A high school exchange student 
is found to be ready to take a 
limited college program. We 
have had one such case at 

O.C.C.C. 

5. The student actually is an im- 
migrant resident in the country. 
We have had many such stu- 
dents, some of Avhom were over- 
seas brides of service men sta- 
tioned at Stewart Air Force 
Base. 

What are the ‘problems of these stu- 
dents? 

1. Foremost is language difficulty, ex- 
cept of course, for those Avho come 
from English speaking countries like 
our Jamaicans. But for the others 
even those Avho appear to be quite flu- 
ent in ordinary conversations there may 
be serious difficulty in coping Avith the 
larger vocabulary required for a college 
subject. The speed and sustained de- 
livery of a lecture course are also a 
formidable challenge. 

2. A major problem, I think the 
major problem, even though language 
difficulty is more apparent, is the cul- 
tural differences. Many foreign stu- 
dents come from a culture that is so dif- 
ferent from ours in feeling and thinking 
that we often fail to understand their 
actions or motivations, and they ours. 
For example, Ave tend to be consciously 
rational, AA’hereas some of the cultures 
from Avhich our students come, may be 
more intuitive, sensitive, and inspired 
by their religious faith. Human re- 
lations may have more importance than 
intellectual achievements. Thus, to be 
present at a family event, may take 
precedence over taking a test. Let me 
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give you just a couple of specific illus- 
trations. One of our students came 
from a small village in Cyprus in which 
an annual procession Avith a saintly relic 
produces rain. The student would not 
date a girl unless she was approved by 
his family. Another of our foreign 
students is intensely religious, observ- 
ing special dietary restrictions and 
scheduling classes so as not to be in 
class or even travelling in a car on 
the sabbath. Status may have differ- 
ent connotations for the foreign stu- 
dent than for the American. One of 
our NorAvegian students in need of a 
job, was horrified Avhen the placement 
service offered him a temporary but 
quite Avell paid job as a dishAvasher. 
He considered it also beneath his dig- 
nity to Avork as a painter, preferring 
a simple library job which paid about 
half as much. Another student from a 
West Indian country would not accept 
a job that did not have a learned con- 
notation. Thus a job as check-out girl 
in a supermarket Avas rejected in favor 
of a loAver paying job as check-out girl 
in the college library. A decidedly 
Indian looking Colombian student com- 
plained to me that he had been asked 
AAffiether he Avas an Indian. It turned 
out that being Indian to him meant 
going around Avith a blanket draped 
over one shoulder — in other Avords, liv- 
ing like an Indian. The designation 
Indian had class connotations rather 
than race connotations. 

3. Difficulty to adjust to the fast pace 
of American life is a problem for many, 
particularly students from tropical 
countries, such as the Caribbean Is- 
lands of Latin America. The result 
may be tardiness, inadequate time to 
do liomeAvork, poor allocations of time 
in doing tests, or missed appointments. 
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It may also cause slower reading pace, 
more methodical but with less ability 
to scan a page. 

4. Another problem is the difficulty 
they have with American educational 
lingo, such as the meaning of matricula- 
tion, aptitude tests, credits, quality 
points, pre-requisites of various unex- 
plained abbreviations. At the same 
time they become frustrated with our 
inability to understand their systems 
of “forms” instead of classes, types of 
schools, promotion system and certifi- 
cates. They are often told that gradua- 
tion from one of their high schools, 
such as the “Gymnasium,” is equiva- 
lent to at least the first two American 
college years. Our Norwegian student 
showed us a letter from his embassy 
which made this claim. Unfortunately, 
some American colleges still do accept 
students from some foreign countries 
into advanced programs, thus tacitly 
downgrading our own high schools. Ex- 
perience at Orange County Community 
College has shown that our foreign stu- 
dents are not all among the brightest; 
on the contrary, their abilities range 
similarly to all students. 

5. If he is aided in some way by an 
agency promoting the study by foreign- 
ers in this country, they have the obli- 
gation to pursue a course of study lead- 
ing to knowledge or skills which are 
needed by their home country. I have 
nothing to substantiate this, but I sus- 
pect that far too often this is not 
considered. A student here from South 
America, on a special grant program to 
upgTade the teaching of English in his 
home country, attempted to stay in the 
States when it came time for him to 
return, thus defeating the whole pur- 
pose of the gTant. 



6. One problem we have encountered 
is due to our lack of dormitory facili- 
ties. Foreign students have difficulty 
finding suitable rooms to rent. In ad- 
dition to color prejudices, there seems 
to be prejudice against foreigners in 
general. Several landlords have made 
excuses so as not to have to take in stu- 
dents with foreign, particularly Span- 
ish, accents. Fortunately we have al- 
ways found other landlords who went 
out of their way to accommodate 
foreigners. 

7. Other problems are not necessarily 
confined to foreign students, but may 
apply to anyone from some distance 
away. For instance, they generally un- 
derestimate the cost of college life. For- 
eigners, however, have more difficulties 
getting a job than our local students. 
There are two reasons for this: work- 
ing restrictions which are part of their 
student visa conditions, and employer 
reluctance to hire someone with a lan- 
guage problem. There also may be 
prejudice at work. As a result, most 
of our foreign students have found 
themselves in financial difficulty. We 
have had to bail several of them out 
through personal faculty generosity be- 
cause no other avenue was available. 

8. The long week-end with no place 
to go, is a problem for all out of state 
students in a eommuting college, but I 
believe that the foreign students feel 
it more than the American student. 
Having no car in a mobile society is 
an unforeseen hardship. They are used 
to public transportation, which, in their 
countries, is more frequent and widely 
available. 

Recommendations — TIoiv cam we help? 

In identifying foreign students, we 
should address ourselves to all those 
who wish to be considered P" such. 
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whether they are here on student visa 
or as immigrants. 

Regarding the language difficulty, 
there is little we can do at present ex- 
cept perhaps encouraging some with the 
Worst problems to delay entering until 
they have taken English in an adult 
education program at the high school. 
Some might benefit sufficiently by just 
waiting a few months before enter- 
ing. This is possible for those who are 
immigrants and can work for a while, 
or those who have relatives to support 
them while they thus season. A fiexi- 
ble reading improvement course might 
also be adapted to increase the ability 
to read English. At any rate, all for- 
eign applicants should be given diag- 
nostic tests. One professor at O.C.C.C. 
has given permission to a Thai student 
to tape record the lecture so he can 
listen to it at leisure and repeat missed 
portions. 

As far as the bewilderment with 
American educational terms goes, one 
sugpstion I have received is that ap- 
plication forms should be analyzed to 
see what expressions pre-suppose famili- 
arity with the New York State educa- 
tional system. One could perhaps at- 
tach a mimeographed sheet with brief 
explanation. In my own experience as 
a foreign student, my understanding of 
the requirements was greatly facilitated 
by furnishing me the name of an alum- 
nus who happened to reside in my 
country and who could answer my ques- 
tions, as well as reporting about the 
interview to the admissions board. I 
realize, of course, that a community col- 
lege can hardly be expected to have as 
wide a foreign alumni representation 
as a well known four-year college. 



The cultural gap, mentioned above, 
could in part be met by assigning fac- 
ulty advisors who have proven that 
they have the sensitive understanding 
to bridge such a gap. The kind of 
faculty member who enjoys inviting 
students to his home for tea would be 
preferable to a more distant formal 
person. What the foreign student 
needs is a friend on the faculty (a 
friend at Chase Manhattan, too!). In 
addition to an understanding faculty 
advisor, the foreign student should have 
assigned to him, a student “brother” 
who can help him get acclimatized. One 
could ask for student volunteers. This 
would be a good project for the Inter- 
national Relations Club, if there is one 
on campus. Student clubs of all kinds, 
but particularly the International Rela- 
tions Club, should be encouraged to 
see to it that foreign students are asked 
out for an occasional meal in the home 
of a local family, or even taken on a 
Sunday outing to nearby sites of in- 
terest. Remember, the foreign student 
on returning home, is a goodwill am- 
bassador for the United States only if 
he has developed pleasant feelings for 
this country. 

I have spoken of what we can do for 
the foreign students, but since I started 
out with the benefits that we derive 
from their presence on our campus, a 
few words should at least be said how 
we can make better use of them as 
well. We should make more use of 
them in class whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. A couple of years ago 
I was in a geography class at Colum- 
bia in which most of the students were 
upper classmen or graduate students, 
many of them from foreign countries, 
including a Dutch priest who had spent 
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some time in Indonesia, students from 
Japan, Venezuela and other places fre- 
quently referred to by the lecturer. He 
however never bothered to make use 
of any of this reservoir of experiences, 
despite the small size of the class. In 
private conversation among us students 
we quickly become aware of the rich 
human resource we had here. I am sure 
that there are many such missed op- 
portunities in our-/ own college. His- 
tory, social science, and language teach- 
ers in particular, could make more use 
of such experience. Most foreign stu- 
dents would not mind being invited oc- 
casionally to serve as native speaker in 
a language class or participate in a 
weekly Spanish table in the college cafe- 
teria. The International Kelations Club 
at Orange County Community College 
has had foreign students speak to them 



about their country. At the annual 
Model General Assembly held in New 
York I have noted that a number of 
colleges have built the representation 
of their chosen country around a will- 
ing native of that country. They were 
thus enabled to play a more realistic 
role at this model assembly and at the 
same time both the foreign and native 
student gained new friendships and in- 
ternational understanding. 

It is a good idea to encourage more 
foreigners to study at community col- 
leges. But in the meantime we need 
not hold our breath. We can gain some 
of the hoped for benefits for our college 
from those who are already present on 
our campus. I am sure you can think 
of many more ways than I have sug- 
gested, to insure that we and they derive 
greater benefits from their presence. 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent the reader with some of the prob- 
lems in developing countries, how edu- 
cation can solve these problems, and 
what approaches to education will pro- 
vide the greatest expediency at mini- 
mum cost. 

There are many aspects to the prob- 
lem of International Education. Since 
all of us in this room are deeply in- 
terested in this subject, I would like to 
outline some of these educational prob- 
lems and show some ways in which we 
can be effective in solving the problem 
for the developing countries. This 
means essentially letting education be- 
come a key tool in raising the output 
and standard of living of the people. 
My remarks will be primarily centered 
around ideas derived from teaching and 
travel experiences in Africa. Ideas and 
slides will be co-ordinated throughout 
the presentation. I am committing a 
serious error in that you will be see- 
ing Africa through a white man’s eyes 
and the picture does become distorted 
so I apologize to my African friends who 
are the ones that make it possible for 
me to tell this story. 

A brief story of Africa’s recorded 
history shows 3 distinct eras. First 
was the rise and fall of local empires 
and the Moslem “invasion” from the 
time of Christ until about 1500 A. D. 
The second era was the exploitation of 



the country by Europeans which pre- 
dominated until the mid twentiev.h cen- 
tury. During the past era, the people 
were somewhat of a by-product of the 
wealth to be derived but this era did 
lay the foundation for the pre.sen1 one — 
the Rise of Nationalism. W^hat has this 
done to and for the Africans? It has 
essentially moved them from our 17th 
or 18th century type of world into 
the ,i\\ decade of the 20th century 
in the la.st 5-15 years. What took us 
15 generations, the African is attempt- 
ing in one or two. It is a monumental 
task and they are to be complimented 
for even undertaking it. We must take 
it as our responsibility to hel]) them 
make this transformation. 

Everyone likes to to.ss numbers around 
to illustrate a point and I too have a 
few but will keep them to a minimum. 
While living in Africa, my wife con- 
ducted a survey at the Girls Secondary 
School where she was teaching to learn 
of tlip girls’ parents’ educational back- 
giound. This was the cream of the 
Cl op for an area covering ^ the popu- 
lation (7,000,000) of the country. 194 

girls were surveyed. The educational 
background of the parents of these 

girls is .shown in table 1. 

Educational Level op Pari-nts 
P ri- Sec- Uni- 

Parent niary ondary versity Yes Ko Total 
Patlier 51 54 44 ’ 4; 194 

Mother 77 II j 

I'ahle 1 

This table itself indicates the general 
educational level of the people in the 
“moneyed” circle. Contrast" this with 
a group of American youngsters of ap- 
proximately the same age and sample 
f(ize (173) whieli v.'cre surveyed in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Educational Level op Parents 



Motlier Father 



7tb Grade 


5 


5 


8th Grade 


28 


33 


9th Grade 


6 


8 


10th Grade 


19 


22 


lith Grade 


6 


11 


12th Grade 


86 


67 


College (Fr.) 


7 


5 


College (Soph.) 


8 


6 


College (Jr.) 


2 


4 


College (Sr. and up) 


6 


12 


Table 2 


173 


173 



The type of baekground training of 
flhe African studen,ti is further evi- 
denced by the “toilet training” for 
new arrivals at the secondary school. 
At this school education was sometimes 
a slow process. The “Freshmen” girls 
could only use dry toilets the first year. 
The second year the fiush toilet that 
one dumps water into was utilized, and 
the third year, fiush type toilets as we 
know were made available. If this 
were not done, the fiush toilets would 
be plugged continually. All of this 

still leaves us in the 1960 ’s attacking 
the problem of education in other areas 
of the world. 

A developing country must look to 
industry and agriculture to increase 
its standard of living. To increase 

the output of either segment they must 
have an adequate supply of educated 
and trained manpower. “In a sense, 
education takes precedence over the 
other two as the mainspring of economic 
progress. 

The developing countries want and 
need economic progress. These coun- 
tries are still a rural community. 
70% -90% of the people in most coun- 
tries still derive their livelihood from 



production agriculture. As a country 
becomes more industrial, the percent- 
age of rural people decreases. This 
means that each farmer must now pro- 
duce, harvest, and market more food 
and fibre. How can he do it? Not 
with present methods. Research can 
and will supply the answers but an 
educational process will be required to 
get the information to the people who 
utilize it. High production requires 
many people with different levels of 
education but there is still a certain 
minimum amount of education required 
at each level. 

The same reasoning carries into in- 
dustry and may even be more logical 
there. Since most of those countries 
are now non-industrial all people need 
basic technical or professional training. 
This may mean no “unlearning” but it 
puts a greater burden on the educa- 
tional systems because not enough peo- 
ple are available in the country that 
can teach the required material. More 
on this later. Along with the need 
for education is the need for physical 
capacity to work which means adequate 
nutrition, calorie intake, and preven- 
tive medicine practices. There are many 
superstitions regarding food. (See Ap- 
pendix A.) 

Education is a slow proce.ss and many 
of the foundations have already been 
laid but many more are to be lain. De- 
pending on the national infiuence 
(French, British, etc.) a system of edu- 
cation has been set up. Now it must 
be made to work and become effective. 
The system can include (Based on 
Ghana) : 

* Seven Year Development Plan 1963- 

1970, Ghana. 
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1. Elementary education — 

ages 6-12. 250,000 new students 
each year, 

2. Continuing school — 2 years ages 
12-14. Set np for students not 
going on to .secondary .school. 
This will be primarily to pre- 
pare students to enter the labor 
force. For boy.s, this will in- 
clude training for trade work 
in industry and in production 
agriculture. Boys and girls will 
learn the commercial and ma- 
nipulative skills and the girls 
will study in specialized fields 
such as domestic science and 
handicrafts. These students get 
practical work in industry as a 
part of their training. 

3. Secondary school — 2% of popu- 
lation completes. This is high 
.school training that can carry 
the student through comparable 
Junior College work, in this 
country. 

4. Teacher training — Dire need, 
Present .statms — 32,000 teachers 
in primary school .system. 40% 
untrained. 37,000 additional 
teachers required by 1970. 

5. Technical education — train peo- 
ple to fill gap between .skilled 
labor and profe.ssional people. 

6. Clerical and commercial educa- 
tion — formal programs after sec- 
ondary school. 

7. University Education — by 1970, 
provide 1800 graduates per year. 
2 schools in country now. 

8. Adult education — secondary and 
university level. 

9. Correspondence — ^I’eal ont for 
student that can’t afford sec- 
ondary school. Many of these 
.students did work superior to 



university .students. I marked 
papers for Math, Engineering, 
Mechanical Theory while there. 

10. Mas s education — extension — 
How to do techniques for wo- 
men to take back to village. 
(See Appendix B for typical 
.snoject matter.) 

11. Vocational education — for peo- 
ple in local area. (See Appen- 
dix C for typical .subject mat- 
ter in Agriculture.) 

12. Religious education — c h u r c h 
.schools, mi.ssionary education, 
language. 

With the preceding material, I hope 
I have excited you enough that you too 
will want to do something about it. 
How can yon help? We all have many 
opportunities to work with these .stu- 
dents from other lands. 

For .students coming to this country 
to study, special things must be taken 
into consideration that we do not nsn- 
ally consider with onr own students. 

1. The foreign student has a tre- 
mendous amount of adjiLsting to 
do. 

2. They may not have the baek- 
gronnd as indicated by their 
certificates. This makes counsel- 
ing very difficult. 

3. Many are looking for an. easy 
way to get a degree. This leads 
to their wanting special consid- 
eration which can create real 
problems 'for the university 
classroom instructor. 

4. The language barrier is a good 
excuse for the 1st few months. 
The solution to this problem 
takes ingennity on the part of 
the instructor. 

5. The Admissions Office must 
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screen foreign students to de- 
termine their capabilities and 
financial status. It is not al- 
ways easy to return a foreign 
student to his home country 
like we send a local student 
back to his home. Changes of 
government can cause loss of 
funds and the student is sev- 
eral thousand miles from home. 

6. The classroom instructor must 
realize that many of these for- 
eign students will return to their 
home countries to be teachers. 
Therefore, the instructor must 
set a good teaching example. 

7. Real assistance can be given the 
foreign student by showing him 
methods of presenting ideas and 
what books and references are 
available. They usually insist 
on obtaining any classroom 
handouts. This is good. 

8. You must create a good image 
of the American way of life. 

9. Do not impose your ideas upon 
the student or try to “convert” 
him or make his decisions for 
him. The problems of a stu- 
dent returning to his home coun- 
try was brought out quite viv- 
idly in a play I saw in Ghana. 

Another alternative is to send faculty 
from this country over to the foreign 
country to teach. This too has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for each. 
My comments would be : 

1. It is a real experience for the 
expatriate and his family. 

2. We will not be in the same 
routines we have known which 
may be upsetting to our family 
as well as us. 

3. Education of the expatriate’s 



children often can’t be done in 
the local country. 

4. The expatriate often can’t ad- 
just his thinking to the needs 
of his students when the class 
is not predominated by familiar 
students and situations. 

5. Foreign work uncovers many 
fruitful fields especially for re- 
search that have been explored 
in detail in this country. We 
had such incidents while I was 
overseas. 

6. The schools should be turned 
over to the native instructors 
as quickly as possible. 

7. Some schools have a contract but 
do not supply the foreign coun- 
try with its more able faculty. 
Rather they may send their more 
dispensable faculty overseas. 

8. Many American schools are now 
feeling the “Brain Drain” and 
will not send faculty overseas. 
1 would admonish each indi- 
vidual and school that they 
should not start an overseas 
project unless they want to do 
a good job of fulfilling their 
contract. 

9. Many expatriates from countries 
of low income actually emigrate 
to lesser developed countries to 
gain a higher .standard of liv- 
ing for themselves and their 
families. 

10. Diseases — These are rampant 
but must not become paramount. 
If you are afraid of dying in a 
foreign country — don’t go. This 
does not mean shuning all in- 
telligent precautions. 

11. Filth — ^Accept it for what it is. 
You cannot alter it but you have 
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a commission to do the most you 
can. Don’t look at filth for 
what it is but what it is caused 
by. 

12, Death Human life is looked at 
differently. Many are expected 
to die prematurely. About % 
of the children mature to adult- 
hood in Ghana. 

13. Political Demonstrations— These 
things too pass. They are bad 
only if the educational systems 
crumble. As an expatriate, don’t 
become overly concerned. Us- 
ually the worst that can happen 
is that you get thrown out of 
the country. Wiiy — no one gen- 
erally knows. A piece of paper 
.s-ays go. 

To my way of thinking, the way that 
we” can be of the greatest assistance 
in providing training is to assist the 
native faculty there as .short term fac- 
ulty. Most of the native faculties are 
competent and well educated but need 
direction and assistance. Also the peo- 
ple in these countries are somewhat like 
a youngster in that they “want to do 
it themselves” but they like to have 
someone to run back to for assistance. 
What an opportunity we have to pro- 
vide this backstop and get a lot done 
in 2-3 months. This reduces the ex- 
pense of moving families too. I have 
taken several short term jobs and know 
that a great deal can be accomplished. 
My suggestion is that the most likely 
candidates are the most competent fac- 
ulty and preferably with overseas ex- 
perience so that they will be ready to 
go to work the first week. Also, this 
time away can be spared during the 
year. In any condition, the expatriate 
will go and be of real benefit and have 



niany worthwhile proposals. The na- 
tive faculty will just have* to do a better 
job of gleaning the new vi.sitors to get 
maximum assistance. Faculty and cer- 
tainly short term faculty are available, 
at least in the professional groups that 
I am affiliated with. There are rosters 
of members with overseas experience. 

T-here are real falacies and paradoxes 
in education that we would not often 
think of : 

A. Types of facilities needed— 
Oxbridge system not really 
required. 

B. Swimming pools. 

C. Computers. 

D. Certificate or degree develops 
different attitude toward having 
to work for living. 

B. Certificates not always a meas- 
ure of competence. 

^ HAi Effects Can AVe Expect in the 
Coming Year? 

A. Improved Agricultural produc- 
tion. 

B. Increased standard of living. 

C. Better health and more physical 
capacity. 

D. Reduced graft. 

E. Improved quality of labor. 

P. More ingenuity to solve local 
problems. 

G. Growth of size of educational 
system. 

H. Promote research. 

I. Produce well trained graduates. 

APPENDIX A 
SUPERSTITIONS 
Housecraft 
Superstitution on Pood 
Eveiy country has some kind of su- 
perstition on the food they eat. A coun- 
try like Ghana has so many supersti- 
tions on food such as eating owl and 
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bat. A bat is an animal which is neither 
in the birds nor in the four footed 
animals. It is the only animal that 
flies at night. Most people do not like 
so do I. They say it is a dangerous 
animal and of all the animals it is 
the only one that flies at night. People 
do not like it because it gets rid of the 
waste product through its mouth. 

Owl 

Owl is another bird that most people 
do not like it. It is a very ugly bird 
that can turn its neck around. Witch 
people can turn their structure into 
an owl with its face as a human being 
and more over I have seen an owl wear- 
ing spectacles with its mouth painted 
and eye brows painted. For this I be- 
lieve that it is a very bad and ugly 
bird to eat. 

Because people can turn into its 
structure we have named it “Witch 
Bird.” 



Housecraft 
Superstition of Food 
In our family we eat almost every- 
thing except the following things. We 
don’t eat snail because the snake uses 
its poisonous fanges to lick the ears 
of the snail; this is our belief. Also 
we don’t eat snake because we will 
get rashes on our skin. It’s our belief 
that “Kpagla” has not head, so we 
don’t eat it. Frog is not an edible 
food in our family because we say it 
secretes some poisonous substances. We 
don’t eat rat because it digs graves, 
and moreover if we eat it our mouths 
will grow long as the rat itself. We 
don’t eat lizard because it has Are on 
its body. It is also our belief that 
turtles slap people so we don’t eat it. 
There is a certain kind of crab which we 
don’t eat because it changes itself into 



a witch. We don’t eat bats because we 
say they eat the eyes of dead people. 
We don’t eat pork because of its be- 
ing a dirty animal. Mud skippers are 
not edible in our family because if 
we eat it, we will suffer rashes on our 
skin. These are some of the things we 
don’t eat. 

Housecraft 

Fork 

The pork is got from pig. Most of 
the people do not like pork because they 
said it is not good. I do not like it 
either because when I eat it I some- 
times get rashes on my skin. To this 
I was told that the pork from the pig 
is a very dangerous animal and it is 
sometimes used for medicine, and also 
it’s an animal which people easily use 
as their gods. 

Bat is another animal which we do 
not eat because it don’t sleep at night. 
When you put in the soup it opens its 
mouth and tastes the soup flrst and 
coughs and it seems to say today your 
soup is atrocious. Another thing about 
it that people do not like it to eat is 
that it faeces from its mouth. 



APPENDIX B 

Mass Education Training Course — 
Home Economics 



Topics of Study: 
Care of Wood 
Care of Metals and 
Utensils 
Care of Silver 



Cleaning oil lamps 

Cleaning cutlery 

Seams and Stitch- 
es 



English 

Tribal Dancing 

Sanitation, health, 
disease, personal 
hygiene 

The Child in the 
Home 

Furnishing the 
Home 

Using Servants 



s 



Paper Patterns 

Keeping Rooms 
Clean 

Floors and Floor 
Coverings 
Sewing and Crafts 
Adult Teaching 
Family Living 
Handicrafts 



Foods and Nutri- 
tion 

Growing Vegeta- 
bles 

Day Nurseries 

P r e and Ante 
Natal 
First Aid 
Budgeting 



APPENDIX C 

Agricultural Education — Ghana 

A. University Education 

1. Legion University — Legon 

2. Kwame Nkrumah University — 
Kumasi 

B. Post Secondary Training Center 

1. Kwadaso Center — 3 year training 

2. Program 

A. Plant, Animal and Soil Sci- 
ence 

B. Plant and Animal Production 

C. Agricultural Economics and 
Management 

D. Mechanization 

E. Soil Conservation 

F. Field Experimentation 

G. Meteorology 

li. 3rd Year in Field 

3. Admission — Boys and girls 19-25. 
Coursework 50% Practical and 
50% Theoretical 

4. Train for work in ministry of 
agriculture 

C. Staff training center 

1. Tamale center — 2 years post ele- 
mentary training similar to “B” 
above. 

D. Farm Institutes 

1. Asuansi and Wenchi centers, 1 
year training 

2. Post primary training 

3. Prepares student for Production 
Agriculture 
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4. 2/3 Practical Agriculture, 1/3 
theory 

E. Mechanization Centers 

1. Navrongo, Ejura, Ohawu ccn.jrs 

2. 3 months to 1 year training 

3. Program 

A. Driving 

B. Machine Operation 

C. Machine Repair 

D. Shop Skill 

F. Adult Farmer Classes 

1. 1 Week School 

2. Program 

A. Field Work 

B. Classroom Lectures 

C. Practical work 

D. Demonstrations and Tours 

APPENDIX D 
Notes on Africa 

1. Technical training proposal — non- 
resident, train workers, 500 students, 
$1,000,000 to build. 

2. Why learn English — Universal lan- 
guage. 

3. Members of young pioneers (under 
15) carrying wooden guns march 
past saluting base in Youth Day 
Parade. 

4. 1500 total students including 80 non- 
natives were admitted to the Univer- 
sity in 1963. Expect 5000 total en- 
rollment in 1970. 

5. Need a secondary school for every 
41,000 students so teacher training 
schools must be set up. 

6. A police college has been set up. 
Made to take not more than 6 weeks, 
300 applied in 1964, 80 were girls. 

7. In March, 1964, University gave first 
degrees to students (248). Previously 
given through University of London. 

8. Industrial Activity — 

A. Volta Dam — electricity 

B. Chocolate 

C. Aluminum Sheets 

D. Nails 
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E. Plastic Goods 

F. Housewares 

G. Garments 

H. Candles 

I. Furniture 

J. Paint 

K. Salt 

L. Soap 

M. Steel 

N. Oil 

O. Umbrella 

P. Skin Creams 



Q. Distillers 

R. Mirrors 

S. Window Screens 

T. Problems in Developing Countries 

1. Communication 

2. Education 

3. Land Tenure 

4. Capital and Credit 

5. Transportation 

6. Increasing Population 

7. Low Reward 

8. Changing Attitudes 



ERIC 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

K. Parke 

Last year about this time, at a Con- 
ference for Junior College people at 
Planting Fields, the subject of this 
panel was opened for discussion. The 
people attending the Conference consid- 
ered from many angles the question of 
study abroad for two-year college stu- 
dents and faculty members. My recol- 
lection is that our chief accomplishment 
was the defining of problems. One per- 
son, a Trustee, had a concrete program 
that she was working on. She was co- 
operating with a travel agent to set up 
a number of summer tours aimed par- 
ticularly at two-year personnel. Al- 
though I wasn’t entirely in sympathy 
with her plan, I was glad to see some- 
one taking action. 

It is true, too, that any travel abroad 
is bound to be somewhat educational; 
even if (as is the case with most summer 
travel) one is exposed to nothing but 
monuments and scenery. But the kind 
of travel that seems really worthy of 
our attention is something different from 
tourism. It could better be described 
as living abroad. The kind of under- 
standing for which Dr. Bereday has 
spoken so eloquently can be achieved 
only by a somewhat lengthy stay in one 
region under circumstances which make 
it possible to know the common people 
of the country as friends. It seems to 
me Americans have all too few oppor- 
tunities for accomplishing this end. 
Even when they study abroad or spend 
some time as members of a diplomatic 
delegation, they tend to congregate in 
capital cities, creating a sort of Ameri- 
can enclave or ghetto, and becoming fa- 
miliar only with those nationals who are 
prominent in academic or political cir- 
cles and who are fluent English speak- 
ers. This kind of contact is indeed bet- 



ter than tourism, but it is still not the 
kind of experience that leads to a real 
understanding of people’s unique atti- 
tudes. 

There are programs which offer better 
opportunities to Americans who are 
willing to risk a little dignity or com- 
fort or both. One such program, which 
I have experienced myself, is known as 
the Scandinavian Seminar, and was 
started about 15 years ago by a group 
of private educators, most of them Scan- 
dinavians who had studied in this coun- 
try. Their original intention was to 
allow Americans an opportunity to ex- 
perience an unusual form of education, 
the Polkehogskoleu of Scandinavia. It 
was soon clear that a by-product — per- 
haps as important as the original pur- 
pose^was the achievement of a new 
kind of understanding of a people — of 
the ordinary people, the backbone of a 
society. 

Time does not permit me to go into 
detail about the Scandinavian Seminar. 
I have written such details in a report 
which the State University of New 
York’s Research Foundation published 
under the title “Norway’s Folk High 
Schools.” The Foundation deposited 
copies of this small monograph in a 
number of the New York State Colleges 
— it may be in your own library — or it 
can be purchased for $1.00 from the 
Foundation if you are curious. 

The essence of the experience was this. 
After a brief period of orientation, semi- 
nar participants were placed individu- 
ally in homes in the country where, 
hopefully, lio English was spoken. The 
American was treated like a member of 
the family — a somewhat helpless and 
unintelligent member. It is amazing 
how quickly one learns language under 
such circumstances. To be reduced to 
the status of a very stupid 3-year-old is, 
indeed, a humbling experience. One be- 
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comes anxious to grow up languagewise 
as soon as possible. 

Yet this very humbleness represents 
an important value of the program. We 
Americans often approach the rest of 
the world with a peculiar and not very 
endearing attitude. Because most of us 
are not very adept at any foreign lan- 
guage, and because other people humor 
us by learning ours, we seem to think 
this is the way it should be. All the 
world should speak English for our con- 
venience. Eight along with this insist- 
ence that our own language should be 
the current one throughout the world, 
seems to go the attitude that all the 
world should imitate us in other ways 
too. I notice this even among very 
young students — those who are hoping 
to obtain American Field Service sti- 
pends for living abroad. We seem to 
have no idea how arrogant it is to act as 
if we have all the answers and everyone 
else’s customs are inferior, or at the 
very least, quaint. 

After the home stay and one week of 
further orientation, seminar members 
are placed in folk high schools in the 
different Scandinavian countries. Most 
of the younger members remain for the 
entire folk high school year which may 
last from 5 to 8 months. Older mem- 
bers of the seminar are free to travel in 
pursuit of their own particular studies 
and investigations after about 3 months. 
By this time one is reasonably con 
versant Avith both language and culture 
and perfectly able to get around all the 
Scandinavian countries Avith very little 
assistance. 

One’s understanding of the depth of 
history behind the culture of the coun- 
try, however, continues to increase Avith 
every Aveek he remains in the country 
and Avith every conversation held Avith 
the people of the country. And this un- 
derstanding is deeper, for some strange 



reason, because of his knowledge of the 
language. The American who tries to 
learn about another country in English 
can go only so far. He may read ex- 
tensively, and conduct many interviews 
with Avell-educated English-speaking 
people. But something basic in the 
background of these people will escape 
him Avithout his realizing it. 

What then? Is it necessary to spend 
a full year or more in each country one 
Avishes to understand? Then obviously 
life is much too short for any of us to 
become Avell-versed in the cultures of the 
Avorld. Yet I believe it is also true that 
if one has such an experience once, he 
Avill have learned a vital iieAv approach 
which can be used in the confrontation 
of any ncAv civilization. He may not 
have time to learn the language of an- 
other country, but he will have discov- 
ered hoAV unimaginably Avrong many of 
his fundamental assumptions Avere. He 
Avill have learned that there are many 
various ways of accomplishing similar 
good results — that the American method 
is only one, sometimes not the best one 
in many circumstances. 

An experience of this kind Avould be 
of inestimable value especially to any- 
one intending to Avork Avith developing 
countries. I am sure that many Ameri- 
can college professors, sent on useful 
overseas assignments, have no idea hoAv 
frequently they offend the people they 
came to help, and are therefore rendered 
less effective than they might have been. 

I Avish I had time to tell you more 
about the Scandinavian folk high 
schools or people’s colleges, and the ap- 
proach that teachers of these schools 
make tOAvard developing countries. One 
of the historic purposes of the folke- 
hogskole is to explore a people’s OAvn 
background — their OAvn history, litera- 
ture, arts, folklore. When a Danish 
folk high school man is invited to go to 



Ghana, yon may be very sure that he 
will not try to turn the Ghanaians into 
imitation Danes, but will, instead, try 
to help them find and appreciate the 
basis for culture which is particularly 
their own. 

Dr. Bereday has dramatically empha- 
sized the fact that the necessities of our 
time require all of us to achieve world 
understanding and knowledges. It fol- 
lows then, that travel, study and living 
abroad are not luxuries any longer but 
are necessities for dedicated teachers. 
I would like to make two earnest pro- 
posals. The first one is: If you have 
never spent a year abroad, seriously con- 
sider this for your next sabbatical leave. 
You should try to make the experience 
as deep a one as possible — hopefully in- 
cluding language, and the development 
of friendships with people other than 
the intelligentsia, the diplomatic corps, 
and the “international society” of capi- 
tal cities. 

The second proposition is that those 
of us who are concerned for broadening 
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the horizons of our students, should take 
aggressive steps to increase their oppor- 
tunities. We all know the problems — 
such as financing, and the articulation 
with four-year programs — which often 
seem so great to our students that they 
don’t even dream that the difficulties 
can be surmounted. I believe they can 
be surmounted. Touring abroad is ex- 
pensive, but living abroad need cost no 
more than a year in college in this coun- 
try. As for articulation, perhaps we 
have been too timid.* We need to de- 
velop well thought-out programs and to 
defend them vigorously. 

I am not much of an organization per- 
son, but may we not try what coopera- 
tion among ourselves and with the In- 
ternational Center at Planting Fields 
can accomplish? 

* The four-year colleges may be more 
ready than we suppose, to give credit 
for a good experience abroad, even 
though it may not have been arranged 
by them. 
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International Education 

Summary op Discussion 

The discussion of points raised follow- 
ing the presentation of formal papers 
indicated the great diversity of concepts 
as to the meaning of the term Interna- 
tional Education. To some it suggests 
little more than the development and 
presentation of courses in “foreign rela- 
tions.” To others it means primarily 
the promotion of international under- 
standing through such devices as study 
abroad programs for American students 
and teachers. To others it means the 
experience of hosting foreign students in 
our colleges and communities for the 
purpose of enlightening them as to all 
that is good in the “American Way of 
Life.” 

As the discussion progressed it be- 
came obvious that our concept of Inter- 
national Education must include all of 
these facets, and that the implementa- 
tion of each can make its distinctive 
contribution to better understanding in 
our shrinking world. 

Although there was generally agreed 
that more and better International Edu- 
cation is highly desirable, the discussion 
indicated considerable consensus among 
the participants as to several very real 
problems in implementation. These 
include : 

1. The limited facilities of most 
junior colleges for assisting for- 



eign students in overcoming lan- 
guage deficiencies and in pro- 
viding the calibre of counseling 
that is highly desirable. 

2. The definition of “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” image of a 
different culture that is gained 
through foreign study for both 
Americans abroad and others 
studying here merits close ex- 
amination. 

3. The effectiveness of a project 
should be measured by its influ- 
ence on both the host institution 
and the guest student. 

4. The reception of the guest by 
the larger community as well as 
by the college is an important 
factor in achieving the objectives 
of his educational experience. 

5. The student in our junior col- 
leges can hardly expect to spend 
one of his two years of college 
education abroad and complete 
his degi’ee in two years. 

6. The teachers in junior colleges 
have fewer opportunities to ob- 
tain financial assistance for 
study and teaching abroad than 
do those in four-year colleges. 

7. There is a need for exploring 
possibilities for enriching the 
preparation of junior college 
teachers for more effective par- 
ticipation in international edu- 
cation. 
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PANEL II 

TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

MODERATOR: Dr. Alfred Sloan, Jr. 
(F.I. T.) 

ASSOCIATE MODERATOR: Dr. Law- 
rence Monaco (Dutchess) 
RECORDER: Mr.s. Evelyn Angel 

(Voorhees Tech) 

ASSOCIATE RECORDER: Rose Palm- 
er (Manhattan) 

PANELISTS: Pres. Albert E. French 
(Canton Ag & Tech) 

Prof. Manuel Stillerman (Bronx) 
Prof. Donald Jones (Alfred) 

Prof. Nathan Axelrod (F.LT.) 

RESOURCE PEOPLE: Richard Glas- 
been (Stonyhrook) 

RECORD OF DISCUSSION 
FOLLOWING PRESENTATION 
OF PAPERS 

A Series of Questions about the Stu- 
dent who Does Not Make it Through 

Professor Manuel Stillerjian (Bronx 
Community) 

William Peiiniiiger of the American 
Technical Education Association an- 
nounced that his organization now had a 
proposal in Albany, ashing for an ap- 
propriation to make just such an inves- 
tigation. 

Dr. Rose Palmer of Manhattan Com- 
munity discussed the difficulty of keep- 
ing track of non-graduating students. 

Professor Nathan Axelrod of F. I. T. 
said that their senior class does a follow- 
up on the class preceding it. 

According to Professor Stillerman . . . 
more than half the students at Bronx do 
not graduate. He would like to get some 
answers to this very large WHY ? 

Lawrence Grey of the State Educa- 
tion Department suggested that there 
was need for greater flexibility in de- 



signing curricula, so that chaii{jes which 
would help the disaffected student could 
be made. 

A Philosophy of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education 

President Albert E. French (Canton 

Agricultural (& Technical) 

In the post-paper discussion President 
French predicted that the comprehen- 
sive college would be the pattern of the 
future, just as the comprehensive high 
school has become our current pattern. 
Many discussants felt that -v^ocational 
education would have to be included in 
post-secondary school education. 

It was felt that the legislature should 
not have the right to determine the col- 
lege program by arbitrarily cutting from 
the budget provision for a speciflc form 
of education, v/hether it be vocational 
or liberal arts. 

Certificates, rather than degrees, are 
awarded for vocational programs, with 
some courses carrying college credit. 

Faculty reaction to the development 
of such a program runs the gamut from 
enthusiasm to fiery opposition. 

The point was made that students 
who in former generations went to Vo- 
cational School now go to foui’-year col- 
leges. AVe must, therefore, gel our tech- 
nicians from students previously con- 
sidered difficult or impossible to train. 

The recurring question was, “What 
is going to happen to the lefi;-outs and 
the drop-outs if we do not make provi- 
sion for them in post-secondary educa- 
tion ? ’ ’ 

There was a prediction by President 
French that we would someday see a 
Ph.D resulting from the original oppor- 
tunity offered by this com])rehensive 
attitude toward college education. 

Recruitment and Selection of Faculty 
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Professor Nathan Axelrod (F. L T.) 

Discussion centered around the fol- 
lowing : 

The advisability of selecting technical 
and vocational faculty from related in- 
dustries . . . preferably senior executives 
with five or eight years’ experience in 
their fields. 

The problem of adequate salaries for 
such people. 

The advantage of having such instruc- 
tors work as professional consultants in 
their respective fields. 

How to teach. It was suggested that 
new instructors receive orientation with 
a key instructor in a department, in a 
iiiore structured and formal way than 
is usually done. 

Pro and con discussion of the wisdom 
of hiring former H.S. teachers for Jun- 
ior College teaching. Lively discussion 
raged from flat rejection to advocacy to 
a warning that generalizations of this 
kind which attempted to mechanically 
sort people into machine-like slots w’as 
to fall into one of the less admirable 
traps of business. 

Region often dictates faculty recruit- 
ment from industry. Some areas offer 
larger reservoirs of industrial talent 
than others. 

The value of adjunct instructors from 
neighboring industries, who can teach a 
few special sessions a term, within the 
framework of a particular course. 

It was stressed that people with top 
professional backgrounds who opt for 
teaching must work for their degrees. 

The Junior College and Occupational 
Programs 

Professor Donald Jones (Alfred) 

This paper provoked a great deal of 
discussion because it dealt with an edu- 
cational experiment built on thorough 
research and profound commitment. 



Below are a few of the questions to 
Professor J ones and his answers : 

Q : How do students endure an un- 
broken, daily six-hour program ? 
A: Less attrition than any other 
dept, of the college. 

Q: Why demand high school grad- 
uation as a requirement for ma- 
triculation? 

A : Because we could not, otherwise, 
deal with the flood of applica- 
tions. 

Q : Where do you get your teachers? 
A: Main campus. 

Q : Does a six-hour-a-day load lead 
to faculty problems? 

A : Morale has never been higher. 
Q : How are salaries determined ? 

A: Vocational instructor’s salaries 
range between those of associ- 
ate and assistant professors. 
Larry Grey of the State Education 
Department, which is vastly interested 
in this experiment in Occupational Ed- 
ucation, stressed the following three 
points : 

1. Alfred did its “community home- 
work” first . . . really tailored the 
program to the human and indus- 
trial needs of the community. 

2. The facility is definitely not a 
slum . . . students are proud of 
their building, equipment, and 
general atmosphere. 

3. The students share a campus and 
a full two-year program with the 
degree students. Therefore, there 
is no feeling of second-class citi- 
zenship. 

PANEL ON TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1. Professor Manuel Stillerman 
(Bronx Community College) 

Professor Stillerman ’s discussion on 
“What Happens to the Students Who 
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do Not Make it Through the Two-Year 
College Program,” elicited the comment 
from Dr. Penniger that research was 
under way by the Technical Education 
dissociation, to ascertain answers to the 
follow-up of such students. Professors 
Axelrod, Palmer, and Larry Gray. (the 
resource person from Stonybrook) con- 
curred that follow-up was a difficult 
problem; and no simple answers could 
be readily obtained. 

2. President Albert E. French 

(Canton Agricultural and Technical 

Institute) 

President French discussed a plan 
for Liberal Arts and Technical educa- 
tion which had just been turned down 
by the Legislature. Dr. French ex- 
pressed keen disappointment at the re- 
jection of his proposal and stated that 
agricultural and technical , colleges 
should be permitted to offer Liberal 
Arts and Vocational courses. Dr. Mo- 
naco (Dutchess Community College) 
asked to know the reaction to the devel- 
opment of this program by the faculty. 
Dr. French replied that there was a 
variety in the point of view of the 
faculty. 

The consensus among those present 
appeared to indicate that there was a 
need for a one-year program of the 
type described by Dr. French. Dr. 
French stated that this one year pro- 
gram was an alternative for failure. It 
was designed primarily for those who 
tried the degree program and could not 
make it. Dr. French indicated that this 
course would provide badly needed tech- 
nicians. Dr. Fenniger (of the American 
Technical Education Association) asked 
whether vocational education was not 
needed at the high school level. Dr. 
French replied that vocational educa- 
tion was suitable for post-secondary 
training because of technical changes. 



Professor Gray stated that this was the 
official position of the Board of Regents. 

In the discussion which ensued, Presi- ! 
dent French urged his program as an 
alternative to students attempting to 
complete their education at the conclu- 
sion of high school, because they could 
not qualify for degree programs. 

Professor Donald Jones (Alfred) said 
that vocational work was also needed in 
the high schools. Professor Jones stated 
that his program, developed at Alfred, i 
was a continuation and enlargement of 
programs developed at the secondary 
level. He stated that it was the goal 
of the program at Alfred to take the 
students where they are and give them 
the depth of training needed to bring 
them to vocational levels. 

President French stated that there 
was no reason that Liberal Arts courses 
could not be given along with technical 
education. 

Professor Stillerman presented an- 
other aspect of the problem when he 
stated that general diploma graduates 
are increasing and vocational graduates 
decreasing. He saw a need that the pro- 
grams be open-ended so that people can 
continue despite a poor experience. 

3. Professor Nathan Axelrod (F. I. T.) 

Professor Axelrod discussed several 
points on the recruitment of faculty for 
the two-year colleges. First, his school 
sought eight years of business experi- 
ence with five as a minimum as a prac- 
titioner in the field of specialty; sec- 
ond, a Bachelor’s degree was a mini- 
mum requirement with preference given 
for the Masters. Professor Axelrod 
stated that occasionally people do come ^ 
in with Doctorates; third. Professor | 

Axelrod stated that he avoided the use | 
of high school teachers; fourth, he sug- , 
gested that new people who are consid- 
ering entering teaching as a full-time 
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profession be allowed to teach evening 
session firs'", to ascertain their suitabil- 
ity for the work. 

In the discussion which ensued, there 
appeared to be considerable disagree- 
ment with Professor Axelrod’s position 
on high school teachers and their suita- 
bility for junior college teaching. Dr. 
Alfred Sloan e' stated that in order to be 
realistic, one would have to consider the 
location of the school before setting up 
arbitrary demands. 

4. Professor. Donald Jones (Alfred 
University) 

Professor Jones discussed the compre- 
hensive community college and t'^chnical 
institute. He described a program now 
in effect at Alfred, where students who 
want and need vocational work are ac- 
commodated at the same college as two- 
year degree students. Professor Jones 



was closelj' questioned on the number 
of hours a day students are in class (6), 
on the amount of homework given, and 
on faculty teaching load. ; 

Both panelists and audience reacted 
strongly to the 30-hour a week teaching 
load carried by teachers in this program. 
However, Professor Jones stated that 
the community and faculty were fully 
behind the program and this statement 
was vouched for by Professor Gray. 
Professor Jones also stated that morale 
among faculty was very high, despite 
the heavy work load and that an enor- 
mous number of student applicants were 
attempting to enter the program. 

5. Dr. Fenniger announced a meeting 
of the American Technical Education 
Association in Niagara Falls on October 

6, and Professor Jones announced an 
annual conference to be held at Alfred 
from June 14 to 16. 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Donald F. Jones, Director, Vocational 
Division, Alfred State College 

Junior Colleges in New York State 
today, in tfteir plans for expansion and 
growth, are standing at crossroads. One 
of these roads leads to expansion and 
development along the more conven- 
tional line of academics with emphasis 
aimed at the 20% of the student popu- 
lation who will attempt and complete 
programs for a Baccalaureate Degree. 
The other road would include, along 
with the academics, expansion and de- 
velopment of programs which would 
provide for the other 80% of our stu- 
dent population interested in occupa- 
tional preparation. The decision that 
has to be made is quite simple. They 
must decide whether or not they are 
going to align themselves principally 
with the universities and someone else’s 
college degree, or build their own legiti- 
mate image as a post-high school 
institution. 

It is my conviction that Junior Col- 
leges, particularly the Community Col- 
leges and Technical Institutes, have 
much to gain in the eyes of the public 
which they serve if they choose to be- 
come more truly comprehensive ^nd 
provide for the needs of the total stu- 
dent populations of the state, rather 
than just the 20% who will complete a 
formal four-year education. 

If the college is to attempt develop- 
ment toward occupational education, it 
is equally important that it does not 
try to seek out only those areas that are 
transferable to four-year colleges, or give 
in to the pressure of redesigning their 
occupational courses in conformance 
with university transfer credit require- 
ments. 

I do believe that there should be oc- 
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cupational programs developed which 
are transferable to serve the 20% who 
might transfer. This can easily be done, 
however, while still providing for the 
80% who will not. 

The occupational programs offered 
should encompass more than just “tech- 
nical programs” in their most accepted 
sense. To serve both student interest 
and the industries of this state, provi- 
sion should be made to offer training in 
the skills necessary to place students in 
the “new technology” of today’s world 
of work. It is my opinion that post- 
secondary aspects of such vocational 
programs should be geared at teaching 
a cluster of skills, in depth, within a 
vocational field. For example, voca- 
tional programs at the Junior College 
level in the construction field should ac- 
complish more than just “training as a 
mason” or “carpentry,” but should en- 
compass the many skills that are ger- 
mane to the field of construction. This 
means more than offering token 
“quickie” courses. For too long, we 
have been offering a “lunch” when we 
should have been serving a dinner in 
vocational education. If facilities are 
available for the regular vocational pro- 
grams, any specific skills can be offered 
through extension programs. 

It is extremely important that col- 
leges embarking on further development 
of vocational and technical programs do 
so within a proper atmosphere, climate 
and environment. If occupational pro- 
grams are going to be looked down upon 
as something inferior, then you will 
automatically have second-class citizens 
and second-class programs. What is 
needed is an educational community pro- 
viding for the educational needs of its 
citizens. We should be cognizant of all 
kinds of human talents and provide with 
equality of emphasis the educational 
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routes to develop them for the better- 
ment of our total society. 

John W. Gardner, in an address 
stressing “Quality in Higher Educa- 
tion,” sums up this aspect as follows: 
“We must learn to honor excellence 
(indeed to demand it) in every socially 
accepted human activity, however hum- 
ble the activity, and to scorn shoddine.ss 
however exalted the activity. There 
may be excellent plumbers and incom- 
petent plumbers, excellent philosophers 
and incompetent philosophers. An ex- 
cellent plumber is infinitely more ad- 
mirable than an incompetent philoso- 
pher. The society which scorns excel- 
lence in plumbing because plumbing is 
a humble activity and tolerates shoddi- 
ness in philosophy because it is an ex- 
alted activity will have neither good 
plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither 
its pipes nor its theories will hold 
water.”* 

Alfred State College has embarked on 
the road of oifering more diversity to 
its occupational curriculums by provid- 
ing a series of vocational programs at 
the post-secondary level. This program 
has been meshed into the existing pro- 
grams with equal dignity and emphasis. 

Present programs are two years in 
length with a total of 102 quarterly 
hours completed. Stuf’‘.;nts must live 
up to existing academic regulations of 
the college, are represented on all stu- 
dent committees, participate in all stu- 
dent activities and enjoy all campus 
privileges. 

Upon successful completion of the 
course, graduates will receive a certifi- 

* Address presented at the Second Gen- 
eral Session of the Thirteenth Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Association 
for Higher Education, Chicago, 
March 3, 1958. 



cate or diploma of proficiency in their 
respective fields instead of the A.A.S. 
Degree. 

I can assure you that at a campus 
dance you will need a score card to 
separate the dancers. In terms of de- 
mand for the program, we have already 
received more than 625 applications for 
the 200 places in September. 

Admissions to the vocational division 
are handled by the regular admissions 
counsieloral of 'the college. Students 
make application in exactly the same 
manner as applicants for other divisions 
of the college. The most important ad- 
mission requirement is graduation from 
high school and the personal recommen- 
dations of high school officials as to the 
student’s interest and aptitudes for the 
particular curriculum applied for. Also, 
there is developing a certain amount of 
transfer of students from technical pro- 
grams into vocational programs when 
faculty advisors feel the student’s best 
interests will be served there. 

Students attend class six hours a day 
and concentrate primarily on courses 
within their vocational field. General 
education courses are centered around 
psychology, human relations, employer 
and employee relationships and the ba- 
sics of economics as it applies to labor 
and production. There is at present, a 
committee comprised of vocational divi- 
sion faculty and high school faculty 
studying the most appropriate ways and 
means of accepting students on an ad- 
vanced standing basis. It is our hope, 
eventually, of taking the incoming stu- 
dent where he is and bring him up to 
the level established by advisory com- 
mittees and teaching faculty of the vo- 
cational division. This may mean some 
students attending as little as one year 
or less. 

The initial programs have met with a 
great deal of industry approval, and 
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we are finding that our students are 
eagerly hired for summer work as they 
complete the first year of their program. 
The curriculums initiated under the 
Pilot Program are : Automotive Special- 
ist, Building Construction, Mechanical 
Drafting, Electrical Service, and Food 
Service. The facilities are comprised of 
nine buildings containing approximately 
60,000 square feet of brick construction, 
formerly the quarters of the Sinclair 
Oil Refinery located in Wellsville, New 
York. 

_ The steps taken by President Hun- 
tington and the faculty committees in- 



volved in initiating this program of 
vocational education as a commitment 
to expansion of Alfred State College 
brings to mind a verse from a poem by 
Robert Frost: 

“I shall be telling this with a 
sigh 

Somewhere ages and ages hence : 
Two roads diverged in a woods, 
and I — 

I took the one less traveled by, 
and that has made all the 
difference. ’ ’ 
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A SERIES OF QUESTIONS ABOUT 
THE STUDENT WHO DOES NOT 

M. Stillerman 
(Bronx Community College) 

It is an old teacher’s trick that when 
you don’t understand the answers, the 
thing to do is to ask questions. In 
thinking about a subject of particular 
interest, I found that I had few answers 
but lots of questions. 

Considering the quantity and quality 
of knowledge in educational matters 
that would be assembled today, it 
seemed to me appropriate to ask some 
of these questions here. 

One of the problems that concern 
many of us has to do with those stu- 
dents who don’t make it through our 
programs. Does this attrition constitute 
a waste of human resources? Does it 
serve a social function and is it some- 
thing we should try to eliminate or re- 
duce? I think, as you will see, when 
the questions are posed, that we may 
not know enough to be comfortable in 
making decisions that affect these im- 
portant issues. 

Some of the questions are: 

1 — How many are there that do not 
graduate ? 

A — On an institutional basis 
B — On a regional basis 
C — On a national basis 
D — By program and other bases 

2 — ^What happens to them? 

A — Do they transfer to other cur- 
riculums 

1 — to other career areas, or to 

2 — B.S. programs 
B — Do they take jobs? 

1 — in the Held of study or 

2 — to unrelated jobs 

C — Do they enter the armed serv- 
ices'? 



3 — Hoav much did they get out of 
their school experience? 

A— Are there positives? 

1 — vocational capability 

2 — general education 
B — How about negatives? 

1 — sense of frustration and 
failure 

2 — lost opportunities 

4 — ^Why did they drop out? 

A -Was the selection process at 
fault ? 

1 — inadequately prepared 

2 — lack of real sustained in- 
terest 

B — Did they have a poor school 
experience ? 

1 — unsuitable or unimaginative 
curriculum 

2 — poor teaching 

3 — poor advice and counseling 
C — Were other factors responsible? 

1 — Thorne conditions including 
financial 

2 — impatience for full scale 
living such as a car and 
girl 

3 — change of career objective, 
both less or more demand- 
ing 

5 — Does our responsibility stop when 
they drop out? 

6 — Should we consider ideas of the 
following kind? 

A — A greater diversity of curric- 
ulums, especially in level, so 
that students can be more real- 
istically placed. 

B — Flexible and integrated curric- 
ulums and policies that will 
permit students to shift gears 
when they find themselves 
fioundering. 

C — The use of cooperative pro- 
grams with industry to pro- 
vide opportunity for a hiatus 
in the schooling period, along 
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with many other advantages. 

D — A time limit on academic cre- 
dentials to permit wiping the 
slate clean. 

E — Keject the idea that an aca- 
demic practice or concept is 
right and immutable because 
it has a long history. 

P — Reject the notion that admin- 
istrative and pedagogical con- 
venience is the controlling ele- 
ment in academic decision 
making. 

G — Re-examine our goals often 
and attempt to evaluate how 
well we are meeting them. 

Some of you have answers to some of 
these questions both for your own insti- 
tutions and the educational community 
in general. I confess that I do not have 



them adequately, either for the Bronx 
Community College and certainly not 
on a larger scale. It might be interest- 
ing to ask ourselves at this point, for 
those of us who do not know, why we 
don’t have the information. Is it be- 
cause we lack the resources to gather it ? 
Is it because we don’t know how to go 
about it? It certainly is not because we 
are afra’d of the answers. 

I urge you both individually and col- 
lectively to ask yourselves one final ques- 
tion. Do you think it might be worth- 
while to go back home with plans to ex- 
plore and gather the information that 
will answer these and other important 
questions? On a broader front, is this 
the kind of project N.Y.S.A.J.C. should 
encourage, sponsor and support? 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF TECHNICAL 
AND vocational EDUCATION 

Dr. Albert E. French 
President, State University Agrmdtural 
and Technical College 

Papers should be read at meetings of 
professional societies only by those who 
know what they are talking about, ex- 
perts if yon please. Almost every court 
action has its expert witnesses, and it 
is the common lot of such witnesses to 
enduxC the efforts of one side to prove 
that they are indeed experts, probably 
the greatest, while the other side works 
just as hard to prove that they know 
practically nothing at all. Perhaps an 
appearance before a professional so- 
ciety is not quite like an action in court 
and the efforts to prove the incompe- 
tency of the witness will not be pursued 
with the same vigor and persistence. 
However, I am going to take a few mo- 
ments to try to establish my credentials 
as an expert in vocational and technical 
education. Perhaps the best I can hope 
for is a split decision from the jury. 

I have been associated with vocational 
and technical education as a student, a 
teacher and an administrator since I 
registered as a freshman in electrical 
technology at Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute (now Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology) in September 
1929. In September 1937, after com- 
pleting my undergraduate work in elec- 
trical engineering and serving a three- 
year term as an Assistant Electrical 
Engineer at Eastman Kodak Company, 
it was my good fortune to become as- 
.sociated as an instructor and acting 
head of the Department of Industrial 
Electricity at the New York State School 
of Agriculture at Alfred with the pio- 
neering effort to establish vocational and 
technical educatiop as a part of New 
York State’s publicly supported pro- 



gram of post-secondary education. In 
that year vocational and technical cur- 
ricula were introduced in the Agricul- 
tural Schools (now Agricultural and 
Technical CoUeges) at Alfred, Canton 
and Morrisville. The success of these 
programs established a foundation upon 
which the latter postwar developments 
in this field could build what is still to- 
day the most successful post-secondary 
program of occupationally oriented edu- 
cation in the United States. In July 
1940, I was appointed Director of In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education 
in the public schools of Elmira, New 
York, and served in that position for 
eight years with a three-year interval 
in a manpower coordinating assignment 
in the United States Naval Shipyard in 
Brooklyn as a Naval Reserve Officer. In 
1948 I was appointed to my present po- 
sition as Chief Administrative Officer of 
another of the three institutions that 
had pioneered the pre-war experiments 
in post-secondary vocational and techni- 
cal education. For eighteen months in 
1961 and 1962 I served as Field Director 
of Oklahoma State University’s Pakistan 
Technical Education Project and Ad- 
visor in Technical Education to the 
Education Secretary, Government of 
Pakistan. In the summer of 1964 I par- 
ticipated in a survey of technical edi; ca- 
tion in Brazil as a Consultant to the 
Ford Foundation. Again, in the fall 
of 1965, 1 served as a Consultant to the 
Ford Foundation in the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Perhaps these experiences do not qual- 
ify me as an expert, but they have 
helped me to develop some strong con- 
victions about vocational and technical 
education. Taken collectively, these con- 
victions add up to a personal philosophy 
which guides my actions as an adminis- 
trator. It is this personal philosophy 
which I would share with you today. 






Beccause ediiCcators are prone to at- 
tach meanings to words and terms in 
the light of their own experiences and 
convietions, it is advisable for a speaker 
to establish his own definitions of the 
major terms he will use. I am going- to 
do so at this time even though I risk 
boring some of you by repeating what 
you already know. 

First — What is voeational edueation? 
For some reason edueators have made 
something less than respectable out of 
what should be one of the proudest terms 
in our professional voeabulary. Cer- 
tainly the minister and the priest, the 
teaeher, tlie lawyer, the physieian, and 
the engineer, have no reason to be apolo- 
getie about their vocations or the eduea- 
tion and training required for entry 
into them. Why then should we not 
show equal respect for the voeations and 
the edueation and training of the teeh- 
nieian, the building trades meehanie, the 
machinist or the automobile mechanic? 
1 recall only a few years ago when some 
of us were preparing for a Middle 
States evaluation, we were advised by 
some of our eolleagues who had experi- 
eneed sueh an evaluation to avoid sueh 
words as “voeational” and “training” 
in our reports. That the fears ex- 
pressed by these advisors proved un- 
founded is an indieation of progress in 
understanding, but the presenee of the 
fear in the first plaee is evidenee of the 
survival of one of the hardiest weeds in 
the garden of Aeadeniia. 

The attitude of some edueators toward 
the world of work indieated by this fear 
of calling a rose by its true name is bad 
enough in our own eountry. It is a 
veritable eurse in developing eountries 
and will eertainly be a major impedi- 
ment in the efforts of these eountries in 
seeking a better life for their people. 
'Jdns attitude seems to be a eultural 
heiitage from the proee.ss which moved 
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the Greeo-Roman soeiety from a pe- 
riod when a Greek king eould boast that 
he eould “plow a furrow as straight as 
any man” to a period in whieh this 
same soeiety established edueation as 
the right of the free man and work as 
the lot of the slave. I need hardly re- 
mind you of what happened to that so- 
ciety or the part played in its downfall 
by tb.e debasement of the work of its 
artisans and farmers. Equally well 
known is the part played in the down- 
fall of Rome by the edueated unem- 
ployed produeed by an edueational sys- 
tem whieh separated the world of edu- 
cation from the world of work. The 
part played by these same edueated un- 
employed in the less attraetive revolu- 
tionary movements of our own day is a 
direet result of edueational i systems 
whieh produce thousands of literate peo- 
ple whose only oeeupational outlet is 
clerieal serviee in an already over- 
manned government bureaueraey while 
those who are responsible for feeding 
the starving masses are forever eonfined 
in a prison of illiteraey and ignoranee. 

Voeational educatio)i in its broadest 
sense is any edueation whieh prepares 
for entry into any oceupation or profes- 
sion. However, although I disagree 
with the narrower definition, I will defer 
to professional usage and when I use the 
term you will understand that I am 
refm-ring to edueation and training 
whieh leads to employment in skilled 
and semi-skilled oeeupations. However, 

1 refuse to refer to voeational edueation 
as a “level” of education as so many in 
our profession do. Voeational edueation 
is an integral part of education at all 
levels and belongs in the educational 
experiences of any individual at the 
point in his development when he plans 
to enter a specifie oeeupation. 

Technieal education also means dif- 
ferent things to different people. To 
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some, including the United States Office 
of Education, the term should be applied 
only to education in the fields of science 
and technology. However, I prefer to 
regard the word “technical” as syn- 
onoinous with “semi-professional.” In 
this sense we can regard technical edu- 
cation as any education leading to em- 
ployment in middle management and 
supporting positions to professionals in 
engineering, business, agriculture, serv- 
ice and health fields. Perhaps the term 
“occupationally oriented” would be bet- 
ter than either “technical” or “semi- 
professional.” However, I shall use 
“technical” and in this sense I may re- 
fer to agricultural technology, engineer- 
ing technology, industrial technology, 
business technology, health technology 
recreational technology, service technol- 
ogy, and the like. 

One term which has crept into our 
professional vocabulary I will not use. 
In my opinion there is no such thing as 
“terminal education,” Phoebe Ward tc 
the contrary notAvithstanding. Every- 
one of course terminates his or her for- 
Uial education sooner or later, but there 
are no educational experiences formal 
or informal which do not add to the base 
upon which an individual may build to- 
Avard new experiences. The introduction 
of the Avord “terminal” into our vo- 
cabulary is due to our reluctance — if not 
to sheer inability — to evaluate such ex- 
periences and equate them to the tradi- 
tional building blocks in our educational 
system. We are making some progress 
through the use of advance placement 
examinations but to a considerable ex- 
tent the evaluation of Avhat Ave call ter- 
minal education has not progressed very 
far beyond the position of the chemistry 
professor Avho, Avhen asked Avhether he 
would give credit for a course in fresh- 
man chemistry completed at another col- 



lege, iv.plied, “Certainly not, no one 
teaches chemistry exactly as I do.” 

It is noAv time to ask the question, 
‘ ‘ Should vocational education be offered 
in our two-year colleges?” Most of us 
I am sure would agree that technical 
education belongs here but many are 
not so sure about A^ocational education. 
My anSAver to this question is that our 
tAVO-year colleges must offer programs 
of vocational education or our society 
Avill develop another type of institution 
to meet this need. We had a near miss 
in this state a year ago when the Execu- 
tive Budget included an item to estab- 
lish a new type of college in our larger 
urban communities to meet the needs 
of young people Avho could not gain ad- 
mission into the more conventional in- 
stitutions. Thanks to the alertness of 
the State University Dean for Two-Year 
Colleges and his staff, these urban cen- 
ters are noAv being operated under con- 
tract with community colleges in the 
areas they serve and Ave have avoided the 
establishment of parallel and possibly 
duplicating systems. Our changing pop- 
ulation, increasing technology, shifting 
occupational patterns, indicate an in- 
creasing demand for older, better edu- 
cated workers Avhich must be educated 
and trained in post-secondary institu- 
tions. Much of the education of the 
culturally and economically disadvan- 
taged Ave hear so much about these days, 
and Avhich incidentally exist every- 
Avhere, not just in our big cities, must 
be vocational in nature. All these de- 
mands indicate conclusively that voca- 
tional education will become increas- 
ingly post-secondary and must be pro- 
vided by our tAvo-year colleges. 

There is an even more compelling rea- 
son to reach this conclusion. I am ab- 
solutely convinced that our society has 
made a decision regarding post-second- 
ary education comparable to the 19 th 
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century decision in secondary education. 
That decision is that every boy and 
every girl shall have an opportunity for 
education beyond the high school lim- 
ited only by individual interest, apti- 
tude and ambition. We are now goiiig 
through the same experimentation and 
sorting out process experienced by sec- 
ondary education earlier in this cen- 
tury. By the close of this century I 
believe that the two-year college will be 
firmly established between the high 
school and the senior college and that 
perhaps 75% or more of each age group 
will spend at least some time in its stu- 
dent body. 

I do not need to remind you of the 
profound changes which took place in 
the secondary school when its doors 
were opened to all. Indeed all the prob- 
lems created by this change in purpose 
have not yet been solved. Let us hope 
that as we open the doors of the two- 
year college to more and more of our 
young people we can profit by the ex- 
perience of the secondary school and 
avoid some of its mistakes. You can 
recall the experiments with vocational, 
technical and general education for 
those whom we thought would not con- 
tinue their formal education beyond the 
secondary school. We tried separate 
vocational and technical schools, tightly 
segregated departments in general high 
schools, and even separate tracks in gen- 
eral subjects for so-called vocational 
students. None of these worked well ex- 
cept under special conditions. Voca- 
tional schools and departments became 
the dumping ground for incompetent 
students and discipline cases. The sep- 
arate concept of vocational education on 
the secondary level was completely dis- 
credited in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod when thousands of .so-called “ter- 
minal” students and high school drop- 
outs took advantage of the first really 



universal opportunity for higher educa- 
tion in our history and fiocked back to 
schools and colleges. The majority were 
successful despite the severe handicaps 
imposed upon them by the quality of 
their earlier education, although many 
paid a needless price in the time re- 
quired to make up deficiencies. We are 
now moving toward comprehensive high 
schools where all students may study 
together whether or not they intend to 
continue their education beyond the 
high school. I take considerable pride 
in having as early as 1940 resisted the 
pressure for separate schools and in- 
sisted that the best answer, at least in 
our smaller cities, lay in the compre- 
hensive high school. 

As we develop the two-year college as 
a link in our universal opportunity sys- 
tem of education, let us develop com- 
prehensive colleges at the outset de- 
signed to meet the total educational 
needs of the areas we serve. I am well 
aware of the arg’uments against this 
course of acrioii. The most successful 
programs of vocational and technical 
education at the post high school level 
to date have evolved in specialized insti- 
tutions. The small enrollments in vo- 
cational and technical curricula in com- 
prehensive colleges are not yet due to 
a disdaii; for occupational offerings al- 
though unless we move to prevent it this 
attitude may develop here as it has in 
so many places abroad. It is due at 
least in part to our own publicity which 
has tended to place a prestige value on 
what we call “regular college work” 
whatever that may be. We are faced 
with a cultural factor that causes stu- 
dents to covet the reputation of being 
“transfer” students. We need to re- 
store vocational and technical education 
to their proper place in our standards 
of values and to guide students into 
these programs at the time when they 
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not meet these standards will be en- 
rolled in a variety of developmental 
curricula. For those whose deficiencies 
are minor, a summer session of English, 
reading improvement, mathematics and 
science may prove sufficient for them to 
enter the degree program. Those with 
more serious deficiencies will continue 
in the developmental program for a 
semester or a year. 




The developmental curricula, one se- 
mester or more in length, have a dual 
purpose. Students will continue the 
study of English, reading improvement 
if necessary, mathematics and science. 
In addition, they will spend half of each 
day in practical instruction in the field 
they wish to enter. By the end of a se- 
mester or a year they will have gained a 
salable skill which will permit their 
placement in jobs as advanced appren- 
tices or other types of learning jobs. If 
they successfully make up their defi- 
ciencies they may re-enroll as candidates 
for the associate degree. Interchange 
among programs and courses will be 
kept as flexible as possible. Students 
who are not successful on the first try 
in the deg.”ee program will be offered 
the developmental program as an al- 
ternative to failure. Students in the 
developmental program may take any 
credit courses for which they are pre- 
pared. Conversely, students in the de- 
gree program who are not prepared 
for a specific credit course, say fresh- 



man English, may be registered in the 
Corresponding Developmental course. 

This may sound to some as though we 
planned to let students rotate around 
and around transferring between the 
degree and developmental programs as 
long as they wish. This is not the case. 
Any college which hopes to operate a 
comprehensive program successfully 
must have a strong counseling service 
with enough counselors to get the job 
done. At Canton we plan to base our 
counseling on the residence halls with a 
combination Counselor and Kesidence 
Hall Supervisor for each 250 students. 
Additional counselors will be available 
to take care of counseling students. Un- 
til a student reaches a point where he 
or she has a reasonable chance to earn a 
degree in two semesters, and becomes 
the responsibility of a Division Chair- 
man, the Counselor will be responsible 
for all academic decisions including re- 
registration, transfer to another cur- 
riculum or program, transfer to another 
course or to drop a course, and suspen- 
sion or dismissal. We have rules estab- 
lishing academic standards just as any 
other college but as they must be in a 
comprehensive college, these rules are 
sufficiently flexible to permit the coun- 
selor to keep a student in attendance as 
long as such attendance is accomplish- 
ing any useful result. They are also 
tough enough to permit the Counselor 
to terminate attendance at any time, not 
necessarily at the end of a semester, 
when further attendance appears to be 
useless. 

Perhaps some cf you feel that I have 
strayed from my topic. I started by 
stating that I was going to develop a 
philosophy of vocational and technical 
education. I have wound up by devel- 
oping a philosophy of education for all 
in a comprehensive two-year college. 
But education for all surely includes 
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vocational and technical education. It 
need preparation for employment. Al- 
though separate institutions may meet 
with greater initial success, the greatest 
benefit will result in the long run 
through the development of truly com- 
prehensive colleges. 

I should like, at this point, to outline 
for you four elements which I believe 
are essential to any truly comprehensive 
institution. 

First, such an institution must prac- 
tice a completely open door policy in ad- 
missions limiting numbers, if necessary, 
on a geographic rather than an ability 
basis. A comprehensive college must 
accept all high school graduates who ap- 
ply and even non-high school graduates 
if their educational needs can best be 
met in a post high school institution. 

Second, a comprehensive college must 
have a flexible instructional program 
in order that each student admitted 
may find something in the institution’s 
offerings in which he or she has a rea- 
sonable chance of success. Tho instruc- 
tional program should not he organized 
into tight compartments or “tracks” 
but should permit free access to courses 
by all students who are ready and able 
to profit by them. I get very upset 
when I respond as I often do to ques- 
tionnaires which indicate that the ques- 
tioner believes there is some basis for 
scheduling vocational and technical stu- 
dents in different general education 
courses than those who plan to trans- 
fer. Who knows who will transfer and 
who will not? A student who is ready 
to take analytic geometry and calculus 
as a freshman is very apt someday to 
use it as a basis for further study in 
mathematics and science whether he is 
enrolled as technical vr liberal arts ma- 
jor. A comprehensive college must have 
“tracks” but the only basis of grouping 



.should be readiness and aptitude. 

Third, a comprehensive college must 
have a student financial aid program 
which will completely eliminate the 
financial barriers to education. With 
the State University scholarship system, 
federal and state loans, federal grants 
and work study, we have nearly achieved 
this. In my own college we give a little 
extra to this objective by using the 
profits from the cafeteria and book 
store for grants-in-aid to especially 
needy students. 

Fourth, a comprehensive college must 
have an institutional commitment for 
educational or occupational placement 
of anyone who seelcs our services. This 
means graduates, dropouts, and even 
those we do not enroll. Colleges are 
notoriously uninterested in their drop- 
outs. But how do we define a dropout? 
Is a student who attends a particular 
college for one semester and then trans- 
fers to another college a dropout? Cer- 
tainly not. How about a student who 
attends for one semester then gets a 
job he would not have gotten had he 
not attended the college? Many would 
classify such a student as a dropout. I 
would not. In my opinion only a stu- 
dent who leaves college without having 
benefited in any way by attendance 
should be called a dropout. This would 
eliminate almost everyone, even the ap- 
plicant we do not accept if we can coun- 
sel him into some other activity which 
will meet his particular needs. 

I am going to conclude this paper by 
describing the comprehensive program 
we are developing at the State Univer- 
sity Agricultural and Technical College 
at Canton. The following flow chart 
illustrates how we hope to operate. Ad- 
missions are made from a pool of pre- 
counseled students. Those who meet 
the admissions standards will enter tech- 
nical and liberal arts curricula leading 
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to the associate degree. Those who do 
also includes education for the disad- 
vantaged and for the physically handi- 
capped as well as for the superior stu- 
dent. And so I do not find it either 
necessary or desirable to discuss voca- 



tional and technical education apart 
from all higher education. To do so 
would only perpetuate that split be- 
tween the world of education and the 
world of work which has no place in a 
highly technological society such as ours. 
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THE RECRUITMENT AND 
SELEaiON OF TECHNICAL 
FACULTY 

Nathan Axelrod 
Associate Professor, Coordinator, 

Fashion Buying and Merchandising 
Department, Fashion Institute of 
Technology 

When my close friend and current 
roommate — our panel moderator, Dr. 
Alfred V. Sloan, Jr., approached me at 
the last moment and converted me from 
an ordinary conference observer to a 
substitute for Dr. Eunice Miller, I cast 
about in my mind for some small aspect 
or facet of this vast topic: “Technical 
and Vocational Education,” that I felt 
I could do some justice to at such short 
notice. I have always believed that 
learned papers read at gatherings such 
as these should be the fruit of much re- 
search and analysis ; I am afraid we will 
have to settle for much less this time 
and depend on a practical evaluation 
that relies more on personal experience 
than on study and searching of au- 
thorities. 

Accordingly, I have chosen to delimit 
the topic to a brief discussion of the re- 
cruitment and selection of technical area 
instructors for the junior (community) 
college; with even a briefer word on 
their training and development. I am 
one of those strange people who believe 
that a good technical education begins 
with good technical teachers and that 
all other factors are important, but sec- 
ondary. This belief is backed up by 
about twenty years of recruiting, se- 
lecting, developing and supervising hun- 
dreds of full and/or part-time instruc- 
tors for junior college programs, includ- 
ing a pioneering effort in one of the 
first A.A.S. degree programs in N. Y. 
State in the Division of Vocational 
Studies School of General Studies at 



Brooklyn College (C.U.N.Y.). Inci- 
dentally, it was during the early days 
of my fifteen-year stint at Brooklyn 
College that I had the privilege of in- 
troducing my colleague, A1 Sloan, to the 
fold of vocational education— and look 
at what has happened to him and our 
profession since! 

In the many years that I supervised 
Advertising, Business, and Merchandis- 
ing programs at Brooklyn College, and 
in the seven years since I joined the 
faculty at F.I.T., I have formulated 
(and, of course, adhered to) several 
specific principles about the recruitment 
of faculty for these technical education 
areas, for both full time and part-time 
people. You might be interested to know 
that these policies governed the selection 
of the current staff of thirty-five part- 
time evening faculty as well as fourteen 
day session people that now constitute 
the staff of the Fashion Buying and 
Merchandising Department at F.I.T. 

Simply stated, these policies are : 

1. All instructors must be or have 
been active practitioners in their 
field of specialization in the in- 
dustry closely allied to their sub- 
ject matter. For example, a pro- 
spective merchandising instructor 
must have had recent, heavy buy- 
ing and/or merchandising experi- 
ence in a retail organization of 
established repute; an applicant 
for a sales promotion teaching post 
is likewise required to have a sub- 
stantial background in some aspect 
of advertising or sales promotion, 
etc., etc. This experience factor 
should have been as a senior ex- 
ecutive, or in some instances, in a 
middle management position, for 
a 5 to 10-year period, with 8 years 
as the desirable average minimum 
requirement. 
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2. Technical faculty applicants must 
also have a minimum of a bach- 
elor’s degree, with preference 
given to the holder of the master’s 
degree. The few exceptions to the 
policy over the years (and they 
have been few and far between) 
have been the “rare birds” in such 
specialized subject areas as fashion 
coordination, display, advertising 
production, etc. These people have 
always been difficult to snare into 
the teaching net, but, then, lack of 
degrees are not common to the 
junior college alone; most revered 
institutions of higher learning have 
some music and art faculty, for 
example, who are also degree-less, 
but yet highly experienced and 
well-known practitioners in their 
respective fields. There have been 
times, however, when our depart- 
ments have had a sprinkling of 
doctoral degree holders. Such a 
situation is highly desirable, but I 
hastily add that they all had the 
necessary industry experience pre- 
viously discussed. 

3. Some of my best friends are high 
school teachers ; and my family 
includes a high school secretarial- 
studies-teacher-wife, as well as an 
English-teacher-daughter. But I 
would avoid and discourage the 
recruiting of secondary school peo- 
ple ’/ho are looking to moonlight 
as part-timers or to advance up 
the educational ladder as full-time 
junior college faculty. I am fully 
aware of the fact that New York 
State has industry experience re- 
quirements for the licJrising of the 
teacher of technical or’ vocational 
subject matter, but these are both 
minimal and usually marginal. 



However, this is not my principal 
objection to the high school 
teacher. It is the college student’s 
dislike and distrust of the “acad- 
emician” that has primarily mo- 
tivated my reluctance to this 
source of potential teachers. 

Not only does the junior college 
student wish to completely disasso- 
ciate himself from his former high 
school environment, but there is a 
strong desire to sit at the feet of 
the master — the industry practi- 
tioner. About 20 years ago, when 
I was new to this game, I did suc- 
cumb to the easy lure of the ready 
and plentiful supply of high 
school teachers, and the results 
were disastrous, 

4. As the need for more and more 
full-time technical faculty arises, 
my recommendation for develop- 
ing such people is to encourage 
them to start as part-timers (pri- 
marily in the evening session). 
The lion-professional educator re- 
cruited from industrj?- ranks really 
needs to get to know his new pro- 
fession without doing too much 
damage to the school. He needs 
to discover that there is more to 
college teaching than telling his 
students how great an operator he 
is or was. An introduction to 
classroom management, quizzes, 
projects, assignments, examina- 
tions, and term papers are all 
part of this development. 

I hope that I have made my point: 
that the junior college must recognize 
that industry experience (coupled with 
some degree-'*’ olding qualifications) must 
be the principal factor in the selection 
of technical faculty for its ever-expand- 
ing teaching roster. 
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WIDENING HORIZONS FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION - 
A PROBLEM? 

Donald G. Forsythe 
The theme of the conference, “Our 
Ever Widening Horizons,” is most 
apropos for Continuing Education. The 
whole concept of adult education, al- 
though not new, is today in the process 
of having its borders or horizons broad- 
ened through the application of the new 
term, “Continuing Education.” Fur- 
thermore, it is the community or junior 
college that is, and will continue to be, 
one of the major vehicles used in this 
ever-widening process, simply because 
we are the one unit of higher education 
which is most often charged with meet- 
ing community needs. 

That our Continuing Education doors 
will have to be opened even wider in the 
future is evidenced today by the rapid 
growth in adult education registrations. 
In 1965, for example, approximately 28- 
30 million adults went back to school for 
some type of formal educational experi- 
ence. (That constitutes approximately 
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one out of every four persons in our 
population over the age of 21.) 

The knowledge explosion, population 
boom, increased rate of technological im- 
provements, increased availability of 
leisure time (although many educators 
in this room might deny this), our ever 
changing population— all these point 
toward the need for a healthy expansion 
of Continuing Education in the near 
future. 

The old cliche, “Man never ages — he 
just becomes obsolete,” has probably 
never been more true than in today’s 
society. The United States Department 
of Labor recently issued some statistics 
showing that a man entering the labor 
market at age twenty will in all proba- 
bility go through approximately seven 
major retraining periods in a forty-year 
productive career. 

Someone in education, and I must 
confess that I don’t recall who the per- 
son is, so strongly feels the importance 
of Continuing Education that he sug- 
gested all college degrees and diplomas 
be printed in fade-away ten-year ink so 
that individuals will be “encouraged” 
to periodically reinstate the validity of 
their degrees via the Continuing Edu- 
cation route. 

I have been pursuing this rather 
lengthy introduction to emphasize the 
overall general status of and need for 
Continuing Education today. 

I would now like to become specific 
and discuss one problem that may result 
from the widening of our Continuing 
Education horizons. Certainly, many 
and varied problems will result from 
this expansion, but since this is cur- 
rently one problem facing us at Corn- 
ing, and is an attempt to keep to the 
time limit suggested by our moderator, 
let me simply discuss this one problem 
— the problem of articulation. 

There are two avenues for discussing 
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the problem which I will refer to as the 
“Inter” and “Intra” approaches. 

Eegarding the “inter” articulation 
problem — it is definitely possible that as 
more and more educational units within 
the state develop Continuing Education 
programs the problem of duplication of 
offerings may become severe. 

At Corning, for example, a small 
problem in this area has arisen between 
the adult education program of the high 
school and the College’s expanding Con- 
tinuing Education Program. We have 
found no definite criteria for differen- 
tiating our offerings from high school 
offerings in the area of leisure-time ac- 
tivities. Consequently, an occasional 
duplication of courses has occurred. 

Our temporary solution to this has 
been to organize a coordinating council 
consisting of Continuing Education ad- 
ministrators from both educational 
units. The group now meets on an ir- 
regular basis to discuss program offer- 
ings before the duplication problem 
arises. It has been successful to date, 
but only because both groups have been 
willing to compromise on certain issues. 
The problem still exists potentially until 
such time some definite and more pre- 
cise limits of responsibility can be deter- 
mined for each educational unit in the 
area of Continuing ‘Education courses 
to fill the increasing leisure-time void 
of adults today. 

The “intra” articulation problem re 
fers to the difficulty of integrating Con- 
tinuing Education courses into the total 
college curriculum. I believe this is one 
of the most difficult tasks facing those 
in Continuing Education today, for I 
believe that in many educational insti- 
tutions Con-^’nuing Education is still 
treated as odd-time education — an addi- 
tion to the total program, but still not 
considered an integral part of it. 

In an attempt to accomplish this in- 



tegration, we at Corning are attempting 
to implement the controversial “one- 
college concept.” Although only in its 
infancy since next fall represents the 
first semester of operating under this 
concept, we have taken some definite 
steps aimed toward smoothing the tran- 
sition period between our present policy 
and the future “fully-implemented” 
one-college concept. 

This year, for example, our local 
Board of Trustees has removed from its 
by-laws a clause causing the Evening 
Division to be self-supporting in its 
financial operations. Furthermore, we 
are attempting to reduce scheduling dif- 
ferences between day and evening 
classes. We fully intend in ‘the Fall 
1967, to allow day students to attend 
evening classes and evening students to 
attend day classes,- limited only by the 
size of our physical facilities. 

We recognize, of course, that due to 
the different type of students involved, 
in the day and evening programs, there 
may be some necessity for special types 
of evening classes to be offered in addi- 
tion to the “regular” day-type offer- 
ings. However, we feel this in no way 
impairs the one-college concept — it 
merely reflects an attempt by the total 
college to meet the varying needs of 
our students. 

In the future we hope to further en- 
dorse the one-college concept by elimi- 
nation of the philosophy that evening 
teaching should be treated as a “fringe 
benefit.” Certainly, this poses many 
problems of some magnitude, especially 
in the budget area, but nevertheless the 
one-college concept mandates its re- 
moval. This will not, however, com- 
pletely eliminate the college’s need for 
part-time instructors since certain spe- 
cialized courses more appropriate for 
adults than the typical type of day stu- 
dent will still require specialized in- 



structors. 

Eventually, we anticipate the cen- 
tralization of many administrative func- 
tions now being performed separately 
(although on a coordinated basis) by 
day and evening personnel. Some of 
these include the registering, scheduling, 
and counseling functions. 

We anticipate many more problems in 
becoming truly “a one college,” but we 
also believe that the end justifies the 
problem in this case. If, as in the words 
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of ^ SUNY as reproduced in The Societal 
Dimension, Continuing Education is 
truly to be regarded “as a necessary 
component of the total educational de- 
sign and not merely an afterthought to 
be added after the needs v,f the young 
hopefully have been met ...” then its 
boundaries must be expanded, and prob- 
lems similar to those embracing the one- 
college concept must not only be ex- 
pected, but be welcomed. 

ThanTc you. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
"A NEW FRONT IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION" 

Milo E. VanHall 

Associate Dean, Agrmiltural and Tech- 
nical College 

Service to its commmiity and to the 
citizens of that commmiity has been 
accepted by most as a responsibility of 
today’s American college. Indeed, it 
may Avell be one of the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics of American higher 
education, contrasting, if you will, with 
the cloistered, completely independent 
universities of other parts of the world. 

Indigenous to our democratic phi- 
losophy is the belief that all segments 
of botli private and public enterprise 
has some belongingness to higher edu- 
cation. Administrators have learned, 
often slowly and painfully, that a uni- 
versity or a college cannot exist as an 
island uiito itself, but that community 
needs, feelings, and attitudes must be 
a part of a college’s commitment. 

So, one might theorize that a col- 
lege’s program of commmiity service 
is part of a survival kit necessary for 
financial and moral support. This, iii 
itself, is a tempting di.sh to taste and 
while some nutritious value might be 
derived, the savor will be lacking and 
the delectability will be missing. 

Community service should mean much 
more to a college. It should embrace 
the highest goals of mankind. It should 
enhance the opportunity and welfare 
of all citizens, whatever age they might 
be and hi whatever economic or social 
strata they might live. It should en- 
compass the willingness to share with 
others whatever imagination, expertise, 
knowledge, information, art or science 
we possess, for to whatever heights the 



community and its people aspire, those 
heights, ill turn, will bring us richer 
and more .satisfying rewards. 

We must ask and re-a.sk ourselves 
with whom and to whom does our re- 
sponsibility lie. If it is only to our 
students, our faculty, and our trustees, 
then what could be our greater aims 
and aspirations have hut only inched 
forward while the dynamic social, eco- 
nomic, and technological surges of our 
society continue to leap forward be- 
yond even man’s most optimistic ex- 
pectations. But, if we address our- 
selves to the greater task and join in 
helping those with whom we live, then 
these nobler efforts will surely earn for 
us the recognition we so eagerly seek. 

The Junior College can assume a 
unique role in community service as 
by its very nature and origin it has 
always been closer to the people than 
has the Senior College or University. 
By its very name. Community College, 
many of us are charged with involve- 
ment of the needs and problems of the 
community. It is from such direction 
and dedication that we formulate our 
goals. We have an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to contribute significantly to this 
“new front” of higher education. 

We have not shrunk from this re- 
sponsibility. Indeed we have matched 
our zeal and effort with our brashuess 
and bravado and our contributions have 
been felt in all sectors of our State so- 
ciety, in the industrial and business 
life, in the cultural enrichment of the 
people, and in the hard problem-solv- 
ing needs of a mobile, growing, and 
often leaderless community. 

A college program of community serv- 
ice must be as unique as the community 
which it serves. The metropolitan 
Junior College will have and should 



have a very much different program 
than does one situated in a rural set- 
ting. Enrollment figures representing 
participants in continuing education 
courses in one college cannot be com- 
pared fairly with those in another. I 
suggest, therefore, that a more equi- 
table method of measuring numbers of 
participants be on the basis of per- 
centage of the total population of the 
community which it serves. 

A case in point is the rural com- 
munity I represent. 

Alfred is a unique community to a 
unique county. From 1900 to 1965, 
a period of substantial population 
growth in the state and nation, Allegany 
County only increased from 40,501 to 
43,599, an increase of only 5 percent. 
During the same period the Village of 
Alfred, in that same county, increased 
almost 140 percent. In the decade from 
1950 to 1960 population grew in the 
county 0.4 percent whereas in Alfred 
alone it was 30.3 percent. This rather 
unusual population growth pattern has 
taken place, as we say in our recruit- 
ment brochures, in the beautiful foot- 
hills of the Alleghenies. These beautiful 
foothills, however, are also the home 
of one of the lowest income per capita 
counties of the state as well as one of 
the most striking poverty areas of the 
state. It is little wonder that we are 
in the heart of New York’s Appalachia 
Region ! Compare this, if you will, with 
the affluent, industrialized communities 
in which some of our Junior Colleges 
are located. 

Community service, I remind you, is 
not a recent innovation. It began at 
Alfred, I suspect, during the very first 
years of the College’s existence, in the 
first decade of the 1900 ’s. It was the 
annual trip made from Alfred to the 
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wilds of the Jamestown area and re- 
turn, a total distance of 250 miles. This 
was a two week jaunt with wagons and 
oxen, the lead team being driven by 
Director and Head of the School, Dr. 
0. H. Morgan, and the whole faculty — 
all five of them — aboard. Small hand 
exhibits, specimen collections, and other 
portable wonders from the school were 
shown at each stop in town and ham- 
let to the wonderment of child and 
grownup alike. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, was, I submit, community service 
on the grass roots level; and, since we 
have found little to equal the ingenu- 
ity and effectiveness of this operation. 

Community service can take many 
forms. We all engage, I am sure in 
the traditional Evening and Extension 
courses for both credit and non-credit. 
Dean Helsby in his report entitled, 
“The Societal Dimension,” lists four 
major objectiv > of a continuing edu- 
cation program. The courses we offer 
contribute to the first two: that part- 
time students should be provided the 
same higher educational opportunities 
as full-time students to achieve their 
educational goals; and (2) to enable 
those who have achieved their initial 
educational objectives to upgrade ex- 
isting skills and develop new ones, to 
keep abreast of developments within 
their vocation or profession, or other- 
wise to increase their effectiveness. 

It is the last two objectives, however, 
that, if they are to be met, will require 
more imagination and innovation. They 
are: to bear on the solution of urban 
and related problems and to contribute 
to the cultural enrichment of the peo- 
ple of the state. By what means can 
we accomplish these? 

I urge serious consideration of a Sum- 
mer Conference P r o g r a m on your 
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campus. We, at Alfred, find many 
groups anxious to use oi '' facilities and 
personnel for conferences ranging from 
one day to a full week. When an or- 
ganization is truly interested in a work- 
type conference, thej find the college 
campus ideal for their purpose. We 
all should be delighted to make our 
classrooms, our dormitories, and our 
dining halls available duiing the very 
time of the year when they are not 
used to full capacity by our students. 
Aside from the service we provide is 
the no small item of dollar 3 and profit. 

In the broader sense of service, our 
college has been active since 1960 by 
sponsoring a Great Issues Conference, 
a two or three day affair concerned 
with the great issues of the day. Speak- 
ers such as the Overstreets, Dr. Harry 
Swartz, David Scbonbrun, Walter Judd, 
James Farmer, and Norman Thomas 
have gracea our platform. This year’s 
program was structured with the help 
of a Lay Advisory Committee who 
helped select themes, speakers, and 
panel discussion subjects. 

Another area which should be recog- 
nized is the contribution our faculty 
make by assuming leadership roles in a 
variety of community organizations and 
projects. Memberships on village plan- 
ning commissions, school boards, serv- 
ice clubs. Community Action Commit- 
tees, Eed Cross Blood Programs, and 
many others offer ways in which we can 
enrich the public sector of our society. 
It seems to me that we should encourage 
our faculty to participate in those areas 
outside their classroom with whatever 
time and talent they possess. 

It is not, however, the precise nature 
of our individual programs with which 
we should be concerned, though such 
review always brings to light new ideas 



with which we should be concerned. 

Chancellor Gould of the State Uni- 
versity has suggested that a person 
should have the opportunity to “re- 
turn again and again so that his in- 
terests and enthusiasms broaden and 
deepe]i, so that he recognizes his role 
through life as a seeker after more and 
more of the beauty and wisdom which 
the world has in store for him.” 

Many of our communities face prob- 
lems which we have brought them. If 
not for us, many would not face waste 
disposal problems, water shortages, traf- 
fic congestion, the need for more police 
protection, inadequacy of firefighting 
equipment, housing shortages, and in- 
adequate zoning laws. Surely our tech- 
nical know-how, our trained faculty, 
and even our students should be en- 
listed in helping local planners and 
administrators alleviate some of the 
problems we have created. We read 
much these days of the “Brain Drain” 
which face countries of Western Eu- 
rope. I suggest that we have an oppor- 
tunity to bring to our communities a 
“Brain Transfusion.” All the best 
brain power and know-how we possess 
will be needed to bring about satis- 
factory, or even tenable, solutions. 

Many obstacles stand in our way. 
An apathetic and uninspired adminis- 
tration and faculty is our responsi- 
bility. An apathetic and unresponsive 
community certainly is not our concern 
alone, but is something which should 
challenge us even more. 

In many cases an apathetic and un- 
responsive community attitude can be 
attributed to the lack of communica- 
tion between the academic and public 
community. One most effective device 
inaugurated by President Huntington 
at Alfred has been an annual luncheon 
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to which all business and professional 
people of the Village are invited. At 
this luncheon our future plans are care- 
fully delineated, our present problems 
are discussed frankly, and, always, there 
is an opportunity for open discussion 
and questions. We feel that in Alf red 
we are beginning to crack the barrier. 
Suspicions and rumors about our fu- 
ture plans at least now have some basis 



of truth. Because our enrollment pro- 
jections, for example, affect every busi- 
ness in our small community, we are 
most anxious to have managers and 
proprietors of private industry as well 
as local government officials in our 
community be aware of what lies aheaa 
and to assure them that they have 
our unqualified de.sire to help. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Arjiond J, Festine 
Associate Director of the Evening and 

Extension Division, Mohawk Valley 
Valley 

During recent years the literature of 
the two-year college has emphasized the 
growing concern and increased accept- 
ance of the provision of educational 
opportunities for adults as a major edu- 
cational objective. Many definitions of 
what adult education is or should be, 
have been offered by leaders in the field. 
Presently, the new term that seems to 
be utilized on many college campuses 
to describe the various adult educational 
activities carried on by evening and ex- 
tension divisions, is the term “con- 
tinuing education.” 

The most obvious implication of the 
term “continuing education” is that 
learning is a lifelong process and I be- 
lieve that if colleges use the term to 
describe its commitment to adult edu- 
cation they should also realize that they 
are assuming an obligation to extend 
their physical, financial, and human re- 
sources to aid in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of adults within their 
community. 

Tf we are to effectively meet the 
educational needs of adults, then the 
programs should be as comprehensive 
as possible and utilize as many ap- 
proaches as possible. The offering of 
day degree courses at times and places 
more suitable to the needs of adults 
is one approach. The development of 
special non-credit courses, again utiliz- 
ing the conventional class approach to 
meet specific needs of adults, is another. 

However, the number of adults who 
can be involved in programs consist- 
ing of the conventional course or class 



and the educational needs which can 
be met by this approach is limited. 

Another new term in the literature, 
“community services” describes the pro- 
vision of a large variety of educational 
services for greater numbers of adults 
in the community through media other 
than the conventional course and reg- 
ular classes. This approach to adult 
education is strictly an informal one 
and would include conferences, insti- 
tutes, workshops, clinics, discussion 
groups, lectures, and cultural programs 
of all kinds. 

Programs of this nature, would in 
my opinion, be ideal to meet the voca- 
tional upgrading so urgently required 
by our rapidly changing technology. 

They could be utilized to great ad- 
vantage to provide adults with the op- 
portunity to broaden their knowledge 
of local, state, national and international 
political and social issues, provide lead- 
ership training to aid in the solution 
of community problems in rural, urban 
or suburban communities, and, provide 
greater opportunity for the cultural 
enrichment of all members of the com- 
munity. 

In a speech given at Grossinger, New 
York, on October 21, 1965, at a Con- 
ference of Deans and Directors of Eve- 
ning and Extension Divisions of New 
York State Community Colleges, Dr. 
Martorana, the Executive Dean of 
State University of New York for the 
two-year colleges, stated that although 
the community colleges of New York 
have been urged to develop and imple- 
ment programs of community service 
there was little evidence available at 
that time to indicate the extent of the 
commitment made by the colleges or 
the extent to which these services were 
being performed. 
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-This paper is concerned with a study 
I conducted, to attempt to determine 
the answers to these and other ques- 
tions concerning the provisiou of com- 
munity services by the community col- 
leges of New York State. All of the 
community colleges were included in 
the stud 3 ^ 

The community colleges of New York 
State were established and operate un- 
der the provisions of Article 126 of the 
State Education Law. The law states 
111 part: Community colleges shall pro- 
vide two-year programs of post high 
school nature combiniiig general educa- 
tion with technical education relating 
to the occupational needs of the com- 
munity or area in which a college is lo- 
cated, and those of the state and nation 
generally. Specific courses and exten- 
sion work may be provided for part- 
time students. 

It is apparent from the Community 
College Law that the colleges are not 
mandated to provide formal educational 
programs or community se’wices either 
for part-time adult students or as an 
extension service within the community. 
The decision to establish such programs 
rests with the tnistees of the respective 
colleges. 

The purposes of the study were to 
investigate the stated commitment made 
by each of the community colleges to 
provide community service programs, 
determine the extent this comniitment 
has been implemented in actual prac- 
tice, and to determine the relationship 
between the number and type of com- 
munity service programs provided by 
the colleges and certain selected factors. 

Due to the limitations of time, I will 
not attempt to provide you with the 
definitions of terms used, describe the 
questionnaire used to gather data for 



the study, or the methods used to ana- 
lyze the data. However, I would like 
to report some of the findings, some of 
the conclusions drawn, and some of 

the questions raised as a result of the 
study. 

A preliminary investigation was made 
of college catalogs, promotional litera- 
ture, etc., to determine the stated co^'n- 
niitinent made by the colleges to pro- 
vide community services for community 
adults. 

The results of this investigation re- 
vealed that 15 colleges had indicated 
a complete comniitment, while 13 col- 
leges had made a limited commitment 
to provide community service programs 
for community adults. 

A total of 581 Community Service 
Programs were reported by the com- 
munity colleges for the academic year 
1964-65. The number of programs re- 
ported by the colleges ranged from 0 
for one college to 79 for another. 

Of the total number of programs re- 
ported 229 or almost 50% were listed 
as designed to provide cultural en- 
richment to the community, 194 as Vo- 
cational Education Programs designed 
to increase the vocational or professional 
competence of adults, 146 as Public Af- 
fairs Education, and 12 as Community 
Development Education. 

It is often assumed that the colleges 
which make the greatest degree of com- 
mitment to provide Community Service 
Programs will in actual practice provide 
the greater number of programs. This 
assumption was not borne out by the 
study. There was very little correla- 
tion between the number of programs 
provided and the degree of commit- 
ment made by the colleges. 

Assumptions have been made that the 
newness of a college will result in the 
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need foi higher priorities for Day De- 
gree Programs and that the Community 
Service Division would be the last of 
the divisions in the college to be or- 
ganized. Again results of the study 
indicated little, if any, relationship be- 
tween the number of programs pro- 
vided and the age of the college. 

An attempt was made to determine 
whether those colleges which were lo- 
cated in communities with large popu- 
lations provided a greater number of 
Community Service Programs than col- 
leges located in small communities. An 
analysis of the data showed that there 
were little, if any, differences between 
the number of programs provided and 
the size of the population of the com- 
munity. 

One of the most obvious differences 
among the community colleges is the 
size of their full time day student body. 
Because larger colleges have more phys- 
ical facilities, larger faculties, and 
greater financial resources, an assump- 
tion was made that those colleges with 
a greater number of full time day 
students would provide more Commun- 
ity Service Programs than colleges with 
smaller enrollment. 

The correlation obtained between 
these factors indicated that the number 
of Community Service Programs pro- 
vided by the colleges is independent of 
the size of their full time day student 
body. 

Another factor that can influence the 
number of programs provided by com- 
munity colleges is the number of other 
colleges within the community which of- 
fer Community Service Programs. 
Again, little, if any, relationship was 
noted between the number of programs 
provided by the colleges and the num- 
ber of institutions of higher education 



within the community which also pro- 
vided Community Service Programs. 

A comparative analysis of the meth- 
ods utilized by the colleges to finance 
the different types of Community Serv- 
ice Programs was also made. Five meth- 
ods of financing were considered in 
the study. In the first method all ex- 
penses incurred by the program were 
paid by fees charged the participants. 

The second method called for the use 
of college funds to pay all the costs 
incurred by the program and no fees 
were charged to participants. 

The third method was a combination 
of fees and college funds. In this 
method fees were . charged to partici- 
pants to pay a portion of the costs of 
the program and the college provided 
the balance of the funds necessary to 
pay the remaining costs. 

In the fourth method, all expenses 
incurred by the program were paid 
by a subsidy provided by a group or 
groups from within the community. 

Lastly, the use of federal funds. 
ITere all expenses incurred by a Com- 
munity Service Program were paid by 
a grant or grants obtained from the 
federal government. 

As mentioned previously almost half 
of the total number of programs re- 
ported by the colleges were listed as 
meeting the cultural needs of adults 
and the great majority of these pro- 
grams were financed by the use of col- 
lege funds. Programs reported as meet- 
ing the vocational educational needs of 
adults were supported largely by fees 
charged to participants, subsidies from 
community groups, or by a combination 
of fees and college fun is. An extremely 
small amount of financial support was 
provided by the colleges for programs 
in the vocational category. 
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The colleges did not report any pro- 
grams which were supported by a grant 
or grants from the federal government. 

Again, the limitations of time pre- 
vent the presentation of additional data. 

Nevertheless, based on the findings 
of this study it was concluded that the 
community service function has not 
been fully accepted as a major educa- 
tional objective by the community col- 
leges of New York State. 

Further, a discrepancy seems to exist 
between the stated commitment made by 
the colleges to provide Community Serv- 
ice Programs and the extent the com- 
mitment has been achieved in actual 
practice. 

The greatest contribution made by 
the colleges through the media of com- 
munity services was in the presentation 
of programs to meet the cultural needs 
of community adults. It was also in 
this area that the colleges provided the 
greatest degree of financial support. 

While this study provided some in- 
formation on the provision of commun- 
ity services by the community college, 
further studies are needed to determine 
what other factors influence the pro- 
vision of Community Service Programs 
by the colleges to meet the educational 
needs of adults. 

More qualitative and quantitative data 
are needed to determine the effect on 
the provision of community services by 
such factors as the method of adminis- 
tering Community Service Programs, 
the role of the faculty in the develop- 
ment and implementation of Community 
Service Programs, the methods utilized 
to determine adult educational needs 
in the community, and the College’s 
Public Relations Program. 

With the increased emphasis on the 
value of continuing education, the as- 



sumption should be tested that a special 
administrative staff whose interest and 
training are directly associated with 
adult education would provide a posi- 
tive influence on the development and 
provision of community services. 

Similarly, investigations should be 
made to determine whether the admin- 
istration of community services as a 
major function of the college increases 
the adult educational services the col- 
lege renders to the community. 

The role of the community college 
faculty in the development of the Com- 
munity Service Programs should be 
more clearly defined. If the community 
college is to be a community-centered 
institution responsive to the educational 
needs of all its citizens, an answer to 
the question of whether the faculty has 
a responsibility to take leadership in 
identifying areas of adult educational 
needs should be sought. 

Community Service Programs should 
not be limited to requests made by stu- 
dents or groups in the community. Too 
often programs designed for adults who 
have the ability to determine their own 
needs fail to meet the broader educa- 
tional needs of the community. The 
methods by which educational needs in 
the community are determined are only 
vaguely described in college catalogs. 
The effect on the development and pro- 
vision of community services by an 
Energetic Program to identify the un- 
met educational needs of the less vocal 
groups in the community should be de- 
determined. 

A need exists to determine the effects 
of a comprehensive Public Relations 
Program on the provision of Community 
Service Programs by the community 
college. The Public Relations Program 
of the college should insure that all 
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members of the community understand 
the purposes and programs of the col- 
lege, the educational services that the 
college is prepared to offer, and the con- 
ditions under which they will be pro- 
vided. Further, the college has an 
obligation to provide in actual practice 
those educational services described in 
their catalogs and promotional litera- 
ture. 

Information is needed to assist the 
community colleges to expand their of- 
ferings in the area of community de- 
velopment. Community Service Pro- 
grams in the field of community de- 
velopment are urgently needed by all 
communities. The community college 
as a community-centered institution is 
in a unique position to develop Com- 
munity Service Programs designed to 
aid in the solution of community prob- 
lems in rural, urban, and surburban 
areas. 

The scope and adequacy of programs 
developed and conducted in this field 
determines to a large degree whether 
or not a college is truly a community 
college. The solution of community 
problems represents one of the greatest 
obligations and challenges to the com- 
munity college. 

The large number of Cultural and 
Public Affairs Programs provided by 
the community colleges could possibly 
be due to the ease and simplicity by 
which such programs can be developed 
and conducted. The small emphasis 
given to Community Development Pro- 
grams raises the question as to whether 
sufficient time, staff and financial sup- 
port are being provided in this area. 

Information is needed to determine 
how the community colleges can pro- 
vide a broader base of financial support 
for Community Service Programs. A 



rapidly changing technology brings 
rapid changes in vocational and pro- 
fessional educational needs. The great 
majority of programs designed to pro- 
vide or increase vocational competence 
for adults have been supported by tui- 
tion fees charged participants. Too of- 
ten those adults who most need the 
education cannot afford the fees re- 
quired. Many programs such as those 
provided to aid adults to better par- 
ticipate in community development 
rarely are popular enough to be finan- 
cially self-supporting. 

The small number of programs pro- 
vided in the vocational and community 
development categories which were not 
financed by fees from participants raises 
the question as to why the community 
colleges were not more aggressive in 
seeking federal funds to support these 
programs. 

Business and industry which to a 
large extent are the beneficiaries of 
Adult Educational Programs should also 
be called on to provide greater financial 
support for these programs. Again the 
question is raised as to why the com- 
munity colleges did not utilize this 
method to a greater degree. 

Further studies are needed to at- 
tempt to identify those factors that 
tend to discourage the full acceptance 
of the community service function as 
a major educational objective by the 
community colleges of New York State. 
The status of the community service 
function in the colleges will remain 
marginal and without a clear identity 
of its own until the colleges accept 
the development and provision of com- 
munity service as a major educational 
objective. 

Some of the questions for which an- 
swers should be sought are: 
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(a) Should the Community College 
Law be amended to mandate the pro- 
vision of Community Service Programs 
by the community colleges? 

(b) As day enrollments increase 
are the community colleges expending 
a disproportionate share of their physi- 
cal, human, and financial resources to 
develop and conduct programs equival- 
ent to the first two years of regular 
four-year college work? 

(c) To what extent, if any, does 
the relationship between local legisla- 
tive bodies and the community colleges 
influence tho acceptance of the com- 
munity service function as a major 
educational objective? 

I firmly believe that adult education 
can no longer be considered a luxury 
provided by the community colleges as 
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a peripheral operation. To the extent 
that community colleges provide con- 
ventional courses and classes, part of the 
educational needs of adults is being 
met. However, this is not enough. 
Social and technological forces are tend- 
ing to create complex and urgent prob- 
lems which must be confronted and 
solved now by the adult population. 
The educational needs of adults in any 
community are as varied and as com- 
plex as the problems they must face. 
Programs of continuing education are 
a necessity if adults are to take action 
and make intelligent decisions to solve 
these problems. We can, I believe, 
through the media of community serv- 
ices, insure a greater variety of pro- 
grams to meet a greater variety of the 
educational needs of adults. 
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CONTROVERSY AND 
THE COLLEGE 

Thomas H. Kettig 

Orange County Community College 

The contemporary image of the col- 
lege in American education has so rad- 
ically shifted in the decades since the 
days of World War II that today 
higher education in all its multifarious 
forms may be said to constitute the 
nation’s biggest business, both from a 
standpoint of economic factors as well 
as from a sociological one. The shift, 
it seems to me, came from a twofold 
realization on the part of American 
industry as well as from commerce 
that perhaps the college, or in more re- 
cent years, the truly “multiuniversity” 
could serve as a handmaiden to both 
the expansion of markets, and the re- 
searching of new and “way out” ideas 
that only yesterday were considered the 
idle playthings of eccentric ivy towered 
physical scientists. In 1933, a physics 
professor who specialized in astronomi- 
cal physics was tolerated by society, and 
occasionally supplemented his $2,500 a 
year salary by writing “interesting 
pieces” for the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion. Industry was not ready to es- 
tablish any intellectual discourse, and 
certainly the economists and the brain 
trusters of hlDR’s early days were 
viewed as starry-eyed idealists — cer- 
tainly at best misguided left wingers — 
not responsible persons that commerce 
would in a few short years woo. 

Yet for all the lack of national aware- 
ness of higher education in the early 
part of our century, there was a kind 
of intellectual climate that made the 
college or university a place whose ma- 
jor purpose was the pursuit of wisdom 
and knowledge, not necessarily geared 



to a “practical outcome” or the sale of 
a greater amount of soap powder. Small 
colleges were sources of continual in- 
tellectual controversy, and the market 
place of ideas predominated over the 
market place of million dollar contracts 
and restricted government research pro- 
grams. Lest I be accused of drawing 
too romantic a picture, let me hasten 
to say there were exceptions, but in 
general, we are talking about the major 
trends that characterized higher edu- 
cation. The encouragement of students 
to explore constructively and creatively 
all areas of man’s endeavors with no 
doors closed, was the philosophy that 
dominated and had developed through 
centuries of western college and uni- 
versity life. 

But with the coming of the Los Ala- 
mos project, the computer age, the de- 
velopment of sophisticated mathematical 
models in the social sciences, and a 
group of young post-war young men 
and women who wanted to be where 
“the action was,” our great universities 
and colleges have today become domin- 
ated by concepts that sound more Ma- 
chievellian than Dewey like “overkill,” 
“megaton deaths,” “hard sell,” “firm 
up the prospects,” “classified research,” 
“CIA sponsored junkets,” and the like. 
The question might well be asked — can 
this direction of affairs continue indefin- 
itely and create even greater giants 
and super IQ factories of higher educa- 
tion? Indeed, Dr. Robert Hutchins, in 
a recent convocation address at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, addressed himseK 
to this very question. 

But the demands upon the edu- 
cational system and the expectations 
of it are built on false premises, sus- 
tained by fiatulent representations, 
directed to ignoble ends, which, for- 
tunately, no educational system can 
achieve. In far less than 75 years. 
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it will become clear that the system 
cannot deliver the goods expected of 
it. As a certain disillusionment about 
power sets in, it extends to those in- 
stituticns which are the servants of 
power. As we are putting our higher 
and higher technical proficiency to 
baser and baser uses, some distrust 
of technical proficiency as the end 
of education is bound to appear. As 
nothing is more certain than that 
the Americans of the future must be 
citizens of the world and that the 
great universities of the future must 
be world universities, chauvinism in 
the schools and the enslavement of the 
universities to the military, to the 
CIA, to “mission-oriented” govern- 
mental agencies, or to any national- 
istic programs whatever must begin 
to seem distasteful even to ordinary 
readers of ordinary newspapers. The 
concentration of education on meet- 
ing the immediate needs of society, 
as the most powerful pressure groups 
interpret them by the methods that 
appeal to those pressure groups, 
namely, training, information and 
service, is obviously the direct op- 
posite of what the times require and 
will shortly be seen to be so. 

As the machines take over, as the 
world becomes computerized and au- 
tomatic, as the hours, days, and years 
of labor decline, as free time in- 
creases, as a guaranteed annual in- 
come supplies every family’s basic 
requirements, what are we going to 
do with ourselves? On this question 
an educational system dedicated to 
training, information and service can 
shed no light and give no help. 

With this background, then permit 
me to suggest that I feel are some real 
contributions that our smaller colleges 
may make, and especially community 
colleges, as due to the nature of our 
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organization we are presumably able 
to gauge the sociological pulse of com- 
munity sentiments. Let me say at the 
outset that I am not opposed to the 
technical placement and education of 
our .students, but rather that I feel 
in recent years our students have let 
college get in the way of their educa- 
tion, as Burl Ives once said. In our 
duty to community problems and popu- 
lations, have we not a moral obligation 
to provide a series of services that sup- 
• ercedes the so called normal curriculum 
of formally organized classes? My 
friends in correctional work have a very 
apt phase to cover the period of ad- 
justment to the recently released in- 
stitutional person. The word is “af- 
ter care,” and I dare say that all of 
us recognize the special needs that are 
involved in helping the child or adult 
readjust and learn how to most fully 
profit from his new circumstance. Like- 
wise for the person who is no longer 
involved in formal education, he has 
many needs which the college is ideally 
equipped to handle. I would like to 
suggest that we make marked efforts on 
our campuses to set up a series of pan- 
els, discussion, or “talk-in” in which we 
would invite controversial personalities, 
works of art, or social programs to be 
vertically examined. Today many young 
people, as well as older persons, have 
access to virtually no free market place 
where ideas may be freely examined. 
Church groups, boards of education, 
and municipal auditoriums are loathe 
to invite controversial ideas or groups 
to have a hearing; yet it seems to me 
that a free forum is precisely what is 
needed to permit our democratic insti- 
tutions to examine and scrutinize all 
ideas. Unfortunately, even many of 
our college graduates are guilty of hav- 
ing great amounts of information, but 
little opportunity to creatively think 
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and evaluate. "Whereas the multiuni- 
versity is so concerned with research 
and is often physically separated from 
us by many miles, the local college may 
perform a valuable service by becom- 
ing “controversial.” 

Ideally, a committee of faculty, ad- 
ministration, and students could be 
formed to initiate a series of community 
participation discussions that would se- 
lect a group of especially pertinent top- 
ics relevant to that time and place. In 
our community, for example, open hous- 
ing in Newburgh, the Middletown Elks’ 
anti-Negro policy, the participation of 
students on faculty committees, the role 
of the conscientious objector — all of 
these and many more are the kinds of 
topics that I believe would be ideal for 
the purposes outlined. This kind of 
dialogue would permit the college to 
become a truly intellectual community 
where ideas and ideals are merged with 
an effective force. Each cause would 
have its partisians, but the college would 
be the great arbiter where truth could 
be sanely sought through free and open 
discussion. As James Heston said some 
years ago, truth is always the first cas- 
ualty in war. Likewise free and truth- 
ful inquiry becomes the casualty in a 
community where issues must be re- 
solved through inuendo, slander, pres- 
sure group tactics, and Machievellian 
power struggles. 

It seems to me that this is a vital 
service necessary to the ideal of pro- 
moting continuing education that could 
be well served by our community col- 
leges. I recognize that to some extent 
this is being done; for example, our 



college sponsored in connection with the 
League of Women "Voters, and other 
groups, a symposium on the Constitu- 
tional Convention. However, I would 
like to see much more of the intellectual 
struggle explored systematically. Es- 
pecially, it is important to bring people 
such as ytokley Carmichael, films such 
as “Blowup,” or “Chelsea Girls” so 
that we can understand and judge more 
intelligently the direction of the de- 
velopment of the arts, and related ideas. 

If education is to continue beyond the 
June graduation, we have a unique op- 
portunity to render a truly educational 
service. Today the material means are 
at hand. We are approaching a thirty- 
five hour work week, where more and 
more people will have time to explore 
new ideas and new vistas of knowledge. 
For this coming challenge, we need the 
kind of wisdom that comes with the 
contemplative quality of the ancient 
Greek philosophers. It is my belief 
that if the American society, as we 
know it, goes in the ash pile of history, 
it will not be because of Chairman Mao’s 
bombs, or a UFO invasion. Rather, the 
decline will result from an inability to 
wisely and courageously make public 
and social policy decisions arrived at 
through deliberate and rational proc- 
esses of shared experiences. If edu- 
cational institutions can become disen- 
gaged from the search for bits of in- 
formation and better ways to computer- 
ize our lives, and rather rekindle the 
fiame of free intellectual inquiry, I be- 
lieve that ultimately education may 
truly become not the handmaiden, but 
the midwife of the great society. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

A. The Friday afternoon session in- 
cluded the presentation of papers by 
Dean Milo Vanliall of Alfred and Mr. 
Donald Forsythe, Director of the Eve- 
ning Division at Corning. Copies of 
their papers are attached. 

The discussion period was rather 
lively and centered around the follow- 
ing topics in terms of Community Serv- 
ice and Continuing Education : Dr. 
James Nihan of Farmingdale moderated 
this session. 

1. Courses should be comprised pri- 
marily of those for which the 
community had expressed a need. 

2. Must remember that high school 
has been a sad experience for 
many adults and they need in- 
dividual attention, wise counsel- 
ing and opportunities for some 
success. 

3. There should be close articula- 
tion between the high school, 
industry and the Community 
College. 

4. The part-time student should 
have the opportimj^y to' attend 
classes days and/or 'evenings — 
educational services • available 
when needed. 

5. One of the many functions of 
the Continuing Education (Eve- 
ning) Division should be another 
chance for the weak or failing 
full time student. 

6. All programs quite obviously 
should be educationally sound. 

7. Continuing education (non- 
credit) should be subsidized in 
some practical way. 

8. Should have integrated budget — 
one college — one staff — etc. 

9. College services should be avail- 
able in equal measure to all stu- 
dents attending a collegiate in- 



stitution — full time, part-time — ! 

matriculated, non-matriculated, ! 

college credit, non-college credit, j 
B. The Saturday morning ses.sion in- 
cluded the presentation of papers by 
Mr. Armond Festine, Associate Director 
of the Eve’ung and Extension Division 
at Mohawk Valley and Dr. Thomas Ket- 
tig of Orange County. Their papers 
are attached. Dr. Leonard Schwartz 
of Mohawk Valley moderated this ses- 
sion. 

The discussion that followed was much 
livelier than the preceding afternoon. 

1. Cost is still a determining factor 
and the question arose concern- 
ing adequate use of Federal 
Funds and of real support by 
Business and Industry. 

2. The perennial question arose of 
how to involve lower income 
groups— lots of talk— no con- 
crete ideas. 

3. Question arose of student in- 
volvement — how much, in what 
way, when, etc. 

4. The definition of Community 
Service posed a problem that the 
group felt should be resolved. 

5. It was indicated by a member 
of the group that too often there 
was little correlation between a 
catalogue statement of what a 
college or a course is supposed 
to do and what actually does 
happen. 

6. The question of fees again reared 
its ugly head. What is the 
basis — should non-credit courses 
be required to pay their own 
way. 

a. it was suggested that cultural 
programs be subsidized by the 
college. 

b. greater use of federal funds. 

c. the faculty become more 
deeply involved. 
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7. It was reiterated that there 
should be a ^ood balance be- 
tween the courses the college 
starts and those begun at the 
request of the community. 

8. It was mentioned that the col- 
lege must take a stand on some 
issues. 

a. it is not necessarily bad for 
a college to have on its campus 
— controversial figures and 
ideas. 

b. in many instances perhaps 
the college is needed as an 
arbitrator. 

9. Finance again — for Community 
Service and Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

a. Budget. 

b. Federal grant. 

10. One institution in the state is 
helping institute a vocational 
counseling center through Fed- 
eral Funds. Hopes to continue 
the center through the financial 
cooperation of Education, In- 
dustry and Government. 

None of the Kesource People sched- 
uled with our panel failed to appear. 
Mr. Robert Pasciullo of Jamestown and 
I acted as recorders. 

Robert E. Moseley 
NOTES 

Milo VanHall: 

An important objective is to extend 
the college into the community. In a 
rural area like Alfred, the college plays 
an important role. An example would 
be in planning. Under a Title I Grant, 
28 area communities are assisted in 
their planning by Alfred. 

Each institution must cooperate with 
local high schools and if a program is 
successful at the high school, then it 
should remain there. There are suffi- 
cient programs for all. 



It would be better to allow the adult 
education programs centered around 
leisure activities to remain in the high 
school. The college must continually 
evaluate each program for quality. 
Don Forsythe: 

Discussion focused on one-college con- 
cept — combination of day and evening 
programming, etc. Problems arise in 
continuing education in two areas: 
Budgeting : How does one foresee new 
courses — short term, etc., — 
a year in advance? Should 
a special allocation be set 
aside for community serv- 
ice? 

Academics : Should the evening pro- 
gram accept students dis- 
missed from full time day 
program ? 

One major concern of community col- 
leges relates to numbers. If there is 
overcrowding in day program, should 
the spill-over students go into the eve- 
ning programs and take the places of 
adult part-time students. 

The general agreement was that day 
students displacing adult part-time eve- 
ning -scudents in night classes, was a 
disservice. 

Armancl Festine: 

The results of the findings of a study 
conducted by Mr. Festine pointed out 
that fulfilling the colleges’ obligations 
to community service can encompass a 
variety of programs and procedures. 

It was suggested that the college de- 
voted to community service, approach 
this educational activity through groups 
such as local action committees, and 
neighborhood centers, etc. 

Student volunteers assisted in many 
of these programs. Courses— particu- 

larly those in the social sciences — could 
be designed with community service 
an integral part of the content. 

Colleges too often only do those things 
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they do best and do not look for the 
“unmet needs” of the community. 

An important part of community 
service program is to involve the fac- 
ulty in it. In addition, one cannot 
judge impact of any community ori- 
ented program based on numbers alone. 
Kettig: 

College should serve as an impetus 
to discuss community problems. It 
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should permit and encourage all types 
of presentation including controversial 
.speakers, etc. It, the college, cannot 
avoid its re.sponsibilities. “Education 
.should not be the handmaiden, but the 
‘midwife’ of the great .society.” 

Financing controversial programs 
.should come from intere.sted public. 

R. Pascuillo 
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It is a pleasure to be invited once 
again to join the New York State Junior 
College Association in its deliberations 
at the Annual Conference. During 
what now seem long past (and in truth 
are long past) days, I had the pleasure 
of holding various offices, including 
President of this A^oociation. As Vice- 
President, T initiated the annual award 
recognizing outstanding contributions 
to our movement. The first (1954) re- 
cipient was then Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Lewis A. Wilson, often referred 
to as the originator of the two-year 
college in New York State. I little 
realized that one day, the New York 
State Junior College award would go to 
the Chief Executive, the Governor of 
New York State. So, I take a measure 
of personal pride in the growth so 
evident here at this conference. 

The topi c — Inter-Institutitional 
Cooperation — is an attractive one.. In 
the. semantics of our language the word 



“cooperation” has a positive value — a 
good image. In the fields of Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, even of Sports, the con- 
cept of teamwork, of individual co- 
operation, for the good of the team 
that productive results might be 
achieved, is in the best spirit of our 
democratic way of life. That we as 
individuals, or as institutions of higher 
learning, should pursue our objectives 
in the spirit of cooperation, would 
seem a self-evident fact. 

There are many Avays and means of 
institutional cooperation, particularly 
wlien those institutions are character- 
ized by the purposes of education; of 
seeking new knowledge, of teaching, and 
of community services. 

All of the factors of a college’s edu- 
cational process: the faculty, students, 
finances, the physical facilities, the cur- 
ricula, probably could be enriched by 
cooperative support of sister institu- 
tions, whether they be on the same edu- 
cational level, or of varying levels and 
sponsorship. The exchange of ideas, of 
campus strengths or personnel, the 
‘ ‘ team-approach ’ ’ to meet common prob- 
lems — that desired goals might be 
achieved w'ould seem to be a common 
denominator of educational institutions 
in a particular location, region, or area. 

The idea of institutional cooperation 
in Higher Education is not new. 
Merton W. Ertell, in his document for 
the State Education Department in 1957 
quotes Nicholas Murray Butler as hav- 
ing said in 1906 that: “This policy of 
inter-institutional cooperation is eco- 
nomical financially, and it is economical 
educationally. In all respects it illus- 
trates wdiat may be called sound edu- 
cational ethics.” 

Ertell presents the fundamental need 
for cooperation as being the tremen- 
dous challenge of ‘ ‘ providing opportuni- 
ties for higher education to far more 



than twice the ninnber of students by 
1970” and at the same time “maintain- 
ing and improving the quality of these 
opportunities in the face of serious 
shortages of qualified faculty members, 
and serious shortages of money, both 
private and public, to provide salary 
increases ""and for additional physical 
facilities. ’ ’ 

The U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, published a docu- 
ment in 1961 entitled “Cooperative 
Projects among Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” One of its authors was the then 
Chief, State and Eegional Organization, 
Dr. S. V. Martorana. This document re- 
ports many instances of cooperative 
projects, some regional, some country- 
wide, and even international in scope. 

While many approaches to inter-in- 
stitutional cooperative ventures stress 
the “economics” of operation, therb are 
advocates of both cooperation and plan- 
ning who stress the academic values of 
the concepts “cooperation” and/or 
‘ ‘ planning. ’ ’ Also, Henderson, of Mich- 
igan, in an article entitled “State Plan- 
ning and Coordination of Public and 
Private Higher Education,” states: 
“Let me emphasize that in a college, 
effectiveness in reaching goals, rather 
than efficiency in using funds, is the 
predominant criterion for appraising an 
institution. This effectiveness is best 
obtained through the optimum utiliza- 
tion of the talents of professional men.” 

With this background I shall direct 
my remarks to the general location in 
which the institution I serve is situated 
—The Long Island area. I do this for 
two reasons: first, because it is in the 
area with which I am most informed; 
and second, because at this point in 
time, I believe there is much to be 
achieved before Inter-Tnstitutional Co- 
operation can be a characteristic of 
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higher education in the region of Long 
Island. 

I would further delimit the Long Is- 
land area to Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties, a limitation commonly understood 
by “Long Islanders.” The Queens- 
Na.s.sau border has no “wall” of any 
type and many cross it unimpeded each 
day, but the “city” becomes au entity 
of education quite unrelated to the su- 
burbia of Long Island, and this isola- 
tion by municipal boundary is in itself 
an aspect of the thesis of this report, 
the absence of cooperation — rather than 
the achievement of inter-institutional 
cooperation. 

A recent and rewarding cooperative 
effort was experienced when Hofstra 
University had a federal grant to train 
language teachers and inner-city guid- 
ance counselors a year or so ago. To 
obtain the grant, it was necessary that 
Hofstra house the students. At that 
time, the University had no residence 
halls and Parmingdale dorms were not 
fully occupied for the summer period 
of the grant. The two institutions 
cooperated. Hofstra provided instruc- 
tion, staff, transportation, and Parm- 
ingdale provided residence and dining 
facilities. The language teacher pro- 
gram and the inner-city counselors pro- 
gram were successfully implemented. 
Such a venture included all of the as- 
pects of two or more educational agen- 
cies working together for a specific ob- 
jective. There were some problems and 
many satisfactions as outcomes of the 
summer experience. 

In 1959, when 1 first assumed an ad- 
ministrative responsibility of a college 
in the Nassau-Suffolk Kegion, as Vice- 
President of Nassau Community, I 
found in existence a loose confedera- 
tion of cooperativeness in an unofficial, 
unstructured entity known as The Long 
Island Council for Cooperation In 
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Higher Education. It began shortly 
after World War II when Adams of 
liofstra, Eddy of Adelphi, and Knapp 
of Parmingdale were “Higher Edu- 
cation on Long Island. ’ ’ The three met 
to discuss some of the problems of the 
returning G. I.’s in the 1946 ’s, of a co- 
operative approach to unforeseen new 
demands. The complexity of, for ex- 
ample, teacher education on Long Island 
may be illustrated by the fact that at 
one time St. Johns, New Paltz, New 
York University, and Columbia Teach- 
ers College all conducted extension work 
in Nassau and Suffolk. Both Adelphi 
and Hofstra had growing teacher edu- 
cation programs. At one time New 
Paltz, New York University, Brooklyn 
Poly Technical Institute and Cornell 
University were conducting programs 
on the Parmingdale campus. Adelphi, 
a woman’s college, anxious to serve re- 
turning “G. I.’s” was converting to 
co-ed status. 

Confusion and competition rather 
than cooperation, was the watcKword 
of the day. Knowing of the existing 
concern of private colleges relative to 
encroachment by public institutions, the 
speaker attempted to revive a “Council 
on Cooperation” by visiting Adelphi 
and Hofstra and assured them that 
SUNY was dedicated to the policy of 
supplementing not supplanting. The 
new Community College in Nassau, with 
an avowed published policy in Liberal 
Arts, was not joyfully received by 
Adams and Eddy. One outcome of these 
discussions was a promise on my part 
not to pirate Ph.D.’s. 

In 1961, as President of Parmingdale, 
the speaker held a luncheon meeting on 
the campus and invited presidents from 
Molloy, Post, Adelphi, Hofstra, Nassau 
Community College, SUNY at Oyster 
Bay, Webb, etc. It was a nice lunch- 
eon. Little else resulted. 



The area today is marked by rather 
bitter competition, lack of cooperation 
and perhaps even a lack of understand- 
ing between institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Nassau and Suffolk. This is 
evident not only between public and 
private but between private and pri- 
vate — and public and public — and in 
one instance even intra-institutional lack 
of cooperation of one Long Island in- 
stitution has been well publicized. 

The recent .stalemate between Hof- 
stra and Long Island University in re- 
gard to a single Law School as recom- 
mended by reports, studies of the legal 
profession and the Kegents resulted in 
both pronouncing the establishment of 
law schools a .scant ten miles apart — 
requiring duplication of faculty, li- 
brary and other highly sophisticated re- 
.sources. 

The unhappy story of downtown 
Brooklyn L.l.TJ. vs. Snhurhan Post and 
SouiJiJiampi'on Colleges of the same uni- 
versity indicates that there are some 
miles to go before even intra-university 
cooperation is completely achieved. 
These conflicting, rather than coopera- 
tive qualities, are illustrations of the 
lack of inter-institutional cooperation in 
the turbulent area of Long Island. 

But, closer to home, as far as two- 
year colleges are concerned, is the fre- 
quent lack of full cooperation between 
the three public two-year colleges in 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties. This on 
occasion is due to lack of budgetary 
support. For example, about a year 
ago, it was proposed by a faculty mem- 
ber at SUNY, Stony Brook that a ‘ ‘ com- 
puter-a.ssisted teaching program” be in- 
itiated whereby the computer at York- 
town Heights, Westchester, with which 
Stony Brook is tied in, and the two- 
year colleges, Nassau, Suffolk and Farm- 
ingdale cooperative with the University 
Center. All agreed to the proposal as 



a worthwhile endeavor. In the case 
of Fanningdale, no funds for rental 
of equipment or employment of. per- 
sonnel were provided. Here, willing- 
ness was apparent and lack of finances 
retarded a fine inter-institutional re- 
search project. I am confident that 
when funds and equipment are available, 
the multi-institution educational propect 
will be developed. 

But, finances alone do not inhibit 
cooperation. A year or so ago, amid 
widespread publicity, including news 
photos, et al., a program between a Com- 
munity College and Parmingdale was 
publicized whereby the two colleges 
were going to pool individual compe- 
tencies to offer a Police Science pro- 
gram. The Community College would 
provide its excellent Liberal Arts courses 
and Parmingdale its quality Police Sci- 
ence subjects to Police Department of- 
ficers. I recall a photo of the College 
Presidents and Commissioner of Police 
in many local news media. Before one 
semester was over, the Community Col- 
lege was authorized to offer the full 
pro^’ain and Parmingdale ’s well-es- 
tablished Police Science Department 
support was abandoned. The highly 
sophisticated “crime laboratory” de- 
veloped on our campus and the ex- 
tensive library holdings acquired, both 
areas .which have received significant 
Federal support, presumably now must 
be duplicated at two othetr colleges 
within a few miles of each other. 

Coordination, available some two hun- 
dred miles from the scene in Albany, is 
not the answer. Inter-institutional co- 
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operation must be a philosophy of op- 
eration at the local and/or regional 
level. It has to develop from a realiza- 
tion that the combination of strengths 
of several institutions results in a richer 
educational resource than the total of 
each independently. 

I have tried to illustrate at least 
three inter-institutional cooperative pro- 
jects : that between a private university 
and a public two-year college, where 
the two-year college had residence ca- 
pability and the university lacked these 
facilities; an effort to cooperate on an 
academic bi-college venture to meet a 
community need, and a multi-college 
research plan utilizing highly compli- 
cated and costly computer hardware. 

It is my belief from experience in 
inter-institutional cooperation that when 
the Chief Administrators and policy 
structure believed cooperation would en- 
hance all institutions engaged in the 
venture, cooperation became possible 
and a positive value was achieved. If 
at the highest policy and administrative 
level there exists either a lack of en- 
thusiasm or outright disinterest, inter- 
institutional cooperation breaks down 
to inter-institutional competition. 

In each region of natural relation- 
ship there ought to exist a viable mech- 
anism for conducting cooperative ven- 
tures and a continuing dialogue seek- 
ing out factors, conditions, problems— 
which might better be faced by a multi- 
institution approach rather than by an 
individualistic one. By no other means 
can the strengths of one be enhanced 
and accrue benefits to neighboring in- 
stitutions and the student constituency. 
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COOPERATING FOR 
COAAMUNITY SERVICE 

William Greene 

Assistant Director, Cooperative Urban 

Extension Center 

My remarks might well be included in 
either of two panels — ‘‘Community 
Service and Continuing Education” or 
“Inter-Institutional Cooperation,” in- 
asmuea as they describe an activity in 
both areas. The experiment involves 
the establishment and operation of the 
Cooperative Urban Extension Center in 
the Western New York area. The Cen- 
ter is new, having been in operation less 
than six months. Its emphasis is on 
the development of innovative ap- 
proaches to community problems. 

It is cooperative in that it is jointly 
sponsored by a number of institutions 
of higher education in the Western New 
York area. Representatives are dra\vn 
from both the public and private sectors, 
and include two-year colleges, four-year 
colleges, and universities. The original 
sponsors were Canisius College, D’You- 
ville College, Erie County Technical In- 
stitute, Rosary Hill College, and State 
University of New York at Buffalo. In 
the past several weeks, Niagara County 
Community College and Niagara Uni- 
versity have accepted our invitation to 
join the consortium. 

The CUEC is urban inasmuch as it 
focuses on problems of the city. Higher 
education has become increasingly aware 
of the city and its problems. Our or- 
ganization represents but one of many 
efforts directed toward determining how 
best to use the unique qualities of higher 
education in the service of the city. 

The CUEC is an extension of the in- 
stitutions in that it provides a physical 
presence away from the campuses in 
some instances, and in that it extends 
the functions of higher education into 



new areas of activity. It cuts across 
the traditional categories of chronologi- 
cal extension, geographic extension, and 
functional extension. 

The objective of the Cooperative Ur- 
ban Extension Center is to provide an 
administrative instrument for higher 
education to assist cities in finding solu- 
tions to urban problems. In practice, 
the function of the Center is to serve as 
a broker. It identifies problems, defines 
the role of agencies (both educational 
and non-educational) in solving these 
problems, and attempts to find financial 
resources. This broker function, like 
any other analogy, is not completely the 
case. Indeed, full commitment to the 
concept can lead to difficulties. Our re- 
sponsibilities do not always end once 
we have arranged the “marriage.” 

The original source of funds for 
CUEC came from Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. Dean Robert 
Berner of the SUNY/B was the recipi- 
ent of a small grant, $30,000 to be exact, 
to develop the idea. We have since re- 
ceived an additional $50,000 for specific 
projects. 

The staff has been selected so as to in- 
clude a wide variety of skills. The di- 
rector is an urban planner. His ad- 
ministrative assistant is not only a stu- 
dent of politics but a practitioner of 
that art. My background includes ex- 
perience and training in the social sci- 
ences, in education, and in community 
organization. 

Very early in the development of 
CUEC it became clear that the staffing 
needs far outstretched the monies avail- 
able. As a result, SUNY/B has sup- 
plemented the funds provided by the 
grant. This has not been an unmixed 
blessing. The staff must guard against 
a tendency to give higher priority to 
the State University of New York activi- 
ties than to cooperative activities. 
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Like any new organization, we have 
been subject to some criticism — not a 
great deal, to be sure — and I like to 
think that in most cases unjustified. Our 
name, for example, has caused some 
confusion. I have been told that some 
persons in Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, which is part of the State Extension 
Service working out of Cornell Uni- 
versity, finds some confusion between 
our name and theirs. Probably a more 
compelling reason for changing our 
name is that some people have discov- 
ered the initials “CUEC” can be pro- 
nounced “kook.” 

I should like to describe two of our 
activities in order to give you a better 
idea of the sorts of thing that we are 
doing. 

The first of these is the Model Cities 
Conference held in Buffalo on January 
19 and 20 of this year. Its objective 
was to make the vuUie aware that the 
federal government was providing funds 
for massive planning purposes in urban 
areas. We were concerned also in erys- 
talizing puUic opinion in favor of the 
City of Buffalo becoming involved in 
such a program. And thirdly, we con- 
sider it a legitimate activity for our or- 
ganization to become actively involved 
in implementing such activities. 

Title I is a magic term. All too often 
in this era of grantsmanship it sym- 
bolizes a monetary “fountain of use.” 
Title I of the Federal Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 is no exception. It pro- 
vides funds to be made available to ap- 
proximately 60 or 70 cities in the United 
States, who can demonstrate that they 
have the staff, and the desire to plan 
and promote a massive, total plan for 
reorganizing and redeveloping selected 
sections of the city. 

The success of the Model Cities Con- 
ference sponsored by tite CUEC is meas- 



ured by the fact that at the present 
writing, the City of Buffalo is in the 
final stages of preparing a Model Cities 
Proposal. Of course a proposal may 
have been made even if the conference 
had not been held. However, the staff 
of the CUEC has continued to play an 
active role in the making of policy and 
in the implementation of the activities 
leading toward the preparation of the 
proposal. 

Prom informal conversations with of- 
ficials from all levels of government, we 
have the impression that the Buffalo 
Model Cities Proposal is unique in the 
extent to which participation among 
rank and file citizens was sought and 
achieved. It is our belief that this par- 
ticipation is a direct result of publicity 
and widespread interest flowing from 
the Model Cities Conference. 

The press coverage was rather stag- 
gering, due in part, of course, to the 
participation in the conference of a 
large number of local and national lead- 
ers. PM radio station WBPO carried 
the entire proceedings live. 

This project, which is now complete 
as a demonstration, suggests that the 
institutions of higher education, when 
working cooperatively, can enter into 
the affairs of the city in such a way as 
to arouse interest, provide perspective 
and accelerate action. We believe that 
this is a legitimate and important activ- 
ity of the wearers of the gown in the 
town. 

The Woodlawn Education Informa- 
tion Center illustrates more graphically 
the way in which the resources of higher 
education can be combined to provide 
services to the community. 

The WEIC was established on Janu- 
ary 3, 1967. It is a store front which 
provides a physical presence for higher 
education in the ghetto. Its guiding 
philosophy is a simple one although 
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really quite re''oliitionary. It states 
that preconceived notions about what 
kind of services ought to be oifered to 
people living in such areas are mislead- 
ing. The greatest strength of the fa- 
cility has been its ability to respond to 
the express needs of the people served. 
Because it is located in the center of 
heavy pedestrian traffic, many persons 
visit the Center. Because staff person- 
nel is drawn from persons living in the 
iibighborhood, the visitors feel free to 
speak about their needs and desires. 

The functions of the Center are sev- 
eral. First, of course, is that of estab- 
lishing two-way communication between 
persons living in a ghetto neighborhood 
and the institutions of higher education. 

Second, is to provide expert informa- 
tion service on questions asked by per- 
sons in the neighborhood. This is ac- 
complished by something we call a 
switcliboard operation. This means that 
when someone asks a question of our 
store front manager, who is a resident 
of the neighborhood, he is able to draw 
from a list of faculty of various cooper- 
ating institutions, the name of a person 
who has the kind of expert knowledge 
needed to provide the desired informa- 
tion. The role of the switchboard opera- 
tion is to provide personal and imme- 
diate answers to the questions. It has 
proved quite successful. 

In addition, the Center serves as an 
information outpost so that persons may 
become aware of the many social re- 
sources available to them. Referrals are 
often made to appropriate agencies. 

Where the kinds of services are not 
readily available, we try to provide 
them. Thus for example we have a 
course in data processing, fairly exten- 
sive programs in remedial reading, and 
tutoring in a number of subjects. In 
some instances guidance counselors and 



people with similar kinds of skills are 
pressed into service. 

One of the more intriguing functions 
of the Store Front Center is to provide 
a channel whereby persons otherwise 
enclosed in a physical and psychological 
ghetto can communicate v;ith the larger 
society. The Center encourages people 
in the community to talk to members of 
the faculty, and to the student body. As 
a result, both groups gain new insights 
about each other. 

Perhaps the most significant point 
here is that the people who live in the 
community have very definite ideas 
about what skills they need in order to 
operate in a changing urban culture. The 
Store Front Center has attempted the 
difficult task of meeting these needs as 
directly and as immediately as possible, 
without previously established priorities. 
I should like to stress this point. Per- 
haps the key methodological insight is 
that we entered into this program with- 
out any pre-conceived notion of services 
needed. 

This is a continuing process, an ex- 
citing program, and cannot be accom- 
plished without the support and active 
help of all of the colleges and universi- 
ties in the area. That the students who 
volunteer to work with us are commit- 
ted to continue their deep involvement 
in the project, is illustrated by the re- 
cent decision of the Student Senate of 
the SUNY/B to donate $2350 in funds 
to supplement student activities of the 
Center. 

The Model Cities Conference and the 
Neighborhood Store Front Centers are 
but two of the projects in which we have 
become involved. I should like simply 
to mention the following. We have been 
working closely with the Opportunities 
Development Corporation, a non-profit 
organization located in the City of Buf- 
falo, which is concerned with problems 
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of urban poverty, urban discrimination, 
and the need for upgrading of job skills 
of persons living in ghetto areas. We 
have worked with them in developing 
research proposals and proposals for in- 
novative ideas in their field of interest. 

We are working with the School of 
Medicine at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo in developing so-called 
Medical Outposts, a kind of extension of 
the medical school into hard core areas. 
It is expected such outposts not only 
would provide better medical care for 
the people in the neighborhood served, 
but also would improve the quality of 
medical education. 

We are concerned with urban rede- 
velopment in a number of areas in West- 
ern New York and participate actively 
in planning and implementing pro- 
grams. Recognizing the need for in- 
creased communication, we are trjdng 
to develop a journal of urban problems 
directed primarily at the Western New 
York area. This brief rundown of ac- 
tivities suggests the broad range cf op- 
portunities for higher education in its 
attempt to improve the quality of ur- 
ban life. 

Although the Cooperative Urban Ex- 
tension Center has made great strides in 
the few months of its existence, and we 
are confident that the future holds great 
promise, I must confess that much re- 
mains ^0 be done. We need particularly 
to concern ourselves with problems of 
cooperation between the various schools. 
This is really not an easy tark. I don’t 
believe that we have been able to reach 
a maximum level of communication be- 
tween the schools in the consortium. 
Nor have we succeeded at this point in 
clarifying the areas in which cooperative 
activity is possible. Thirdly, we need 
to develop techniques which will increase 
the amount of participation of the staff 
and faculties of the various schools. 



The challenge of these problems is not 
simply the development of better tech- 
niques within the Cooperative Urban 
Extension Center. We need to explore 
further the possibility that the institu- 
tions of higher education in general may 
provide barriers to effective cooperative 
action. I shall close my remarks by 
raising several points which need to be 
explored before institutions of higher 
education, and particularly the two-year 
colleges, can organize most ejSectively in 
addressing themselves to the problems 
of the city. 

Difficulties in obtaining faculty par- 
ticipation has been noted by others. 
This was found to be one of the basic 
impediments to community service in 
the experiments in urban extension con- 
ducted by the Ford Foundation during 
the period from 1959 to 1966. The ques- 
tion is a simple one ; the answer is more 
difficult. What kind of rewards can be 
provided for faculty so that they will 
be motivated to supplement their work 
in the classroom and the laboratory 
with service in the community? I sus- 
pect that this problem is even greater 
in two-year colleges, where all too often 
the organization of the schools places 
faculty ill positions which make it diffi- 
cult for them to apply their knowledge 
and skills in a professional manner or 
to assume professional responsibilities. 

A point that was mentioned by Dean 
Glasser in his opening remarks yester- 
day bears ..epeating — that is, a fear of 
loss of autonomy on the parts of many 
institutions. Cooperation will be less- 
ened to the extent that competition and 
threat exists among various schools; to 
the extent that some schools, particu- 
larly two-year colleges, are afforded a 
“Mickey Mouse” status, and the extent 
to which a feeling of need for respecta- 
bility on the part of key administrators 
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results in fear of involvement in some 
kinds of activities in the community. 

I think also that all institutions of 
higher education need to reexamine their 
practices and to redefine their functions 
as they relate to the local urban com- 
munity. To define the two-year college 
as an extension of high school into the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years is to 
render it sterile. To view the two-year 
college as the first two years of higher 
education is to divert attention from 
those unique qualities which a junior 
college has. It is local; it can be com- 
mitted to community service; and it 
must be comprehensive. 

In this day of increasing demands for 
education, it is the community college 
which must bear the brunt of providing 
higher education for all. In order to 
do this it must resolve the tension be- 
tween its need to maintain certain aca- 
demic standards and its need to serve 
students who might not meet such 
standards. It must place increased em- 
phasis on community service. And it 
must assume a responsibility for action 
research, j'ot only because of the need, 
but because such research will provide 



a device for involving, invigorating and 
upgrading faculty. 

Precisely because they are part of the 
community of higher education, junior 
colleges do share some important ob- 
jectives with their four-year sisters and 
multi-versity big brothers. I am think- 
ing particularly of the responsibility of 
addressing themselves to the emerging 
problems of our contemporary, chang- 
ing, urban conditions. Perhaps even 
more than its prestigious relatives, the 
two-year college has a commitment of 
service to the local community 

The function of the two-year college 
is a broadly defined one which includes 
lems of institutional inertia, suspicion 
a commitment to contributing to the un- 
derstanding and resolution of the many 
problems and issues found in its local 
community. 'When viewed in this light, 
the two-year college need not assume a 
defensive posture, nor a position of in- 
feriority. It can join the other institu- 
tions of higher education proudly and 
as a full partner — confident that it, and 
it alone, can make a unique contribution, 
complementary, bi^t not sul)ordinate, to 
the contribution of others. 
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A CASE STUDY OF THE COLLEGE 
CENTER OF THE FINGER LAKES 
TO ILLUSTRATE 
INTER’INSTITUTIONAL 
COOPERATION 

Donald J. Beck 
Acting Dean of Students 
Corning Community College 

In this age of federal and state finan- 
cial support for education grants of all 
sorts, there seems to be a rather sudden 
shift in the traditional attitude taken by 
colleges toward cooperating in educa- 
tional ventures. The traditional prob- 
about scholarly peers, and a multitude 
of institutional rivalries seem to have 
accounted for so little cooperation up 
to this time. Of course, there have been 
some formal compacts among colleges 
to effect interinsiitutional cooperation, 
but the number has represented well 
under ten percent of the total number 
of higher education institutions. Other 
colleges have cooperated on particular 
projects, usually as a matter of con- 
venience, but seldom involving joint 
planning or operation of a broader-based 
educational policy or program. 

Although this paper will not attempt 
to review the literature pertaining to 
purposes and guidelines of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation, a brief review of this 
concept will be presented as background 
for considering the College Center of 
the Finger Lakes. 

An immediate problem connected with 
this concept is the definition of inter- 
institutional cooperation. Just what do 
we mean when we use this phrase? In- 
stitutions of higher education have co- 
operated with each other for some time. 
They have exchanged professors and 
students, shared physical facilities, rec- 
ognized the academic credits of other in- 
stitutions and participated in numerous 
other formal and informal cooperative 



arrangements. In June, 1957, Merton 
W. Ertell published a volume entitled, 
Interinsiitutional Cooperation in Higher 
Education, in which he classified coop- 
erative effort into ten major areas: 

1. Cooperation in planning. 

2. Cooperation in providing pro- 
grams and educational opportuni- 
ties for students. 

3. Cooperation in sharing faculty 
resources. 

4. Cooperation in sharing physical 
facilities. 

5. Cooperation in using joint classes. 

6. Cooperation in library activities. 

7. Cooperation through contracts 
for services. 

8. Cooperation in business affairs, 
administrative practices and fund 
raising. 

9. Cooperation with other cultural 
institutions. 

10. Other cooperative activities.^ 
Ertell then catalogued the cooperative 
arrangements in existence, particularly 
in tlie State of New York. 

It is interesting to note that, when 
discussing the philosophy of interinsti- 
tutional cooperation, Ertell quotes Nich- 
olas Murray Butler as follows: 

“This policy (of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation) is economical 
financially and it is economical ed- 
ucationally. In all respects it il- 
lustrates what may be called sound 
educational ethics.”^ 

Butler, however, made this comment in 
1906. If the concept of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation is so good, why hasn’t 
it been put into effect in a great many 
areas? Perhaps the answer is that the 
concept required further examination. 

Colonel Herbert W. K. Pitzroy, Ad- 
ministrator of the University Center in 
Kichmond, Virginia, and a pioneer in 
the field of interinstitutional coopera- 
tion, examined the concept in his paper. 
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Coo'peration Among Institutions of 
Higher Learning in the Community. 
Fitzroy maintains that two levels of in- 
terinstitutional cooperation should be 
distinguished. One level includes “co- 
operative arrangements as a matter of 
convenience.”® For instance, two col- 
leges share a mathematics professor un- 
til each can retain its own. Many of the 
arrangements catalogued by Ertell could 
be so classified. 

The second level, according to Fitz- 
roy, concerns what he terms “a new 
concept especially' adapted to a multi- 
institutional situation — a University 
Center.”^ The University Center is the 
“creation of the area institutions. They 
become affiliated with it voluntarily, and 
they may leave it at will.”® 

The function of such a University 
Center concerns the educational policies 
of the participating units. Implicit in 
this cooperative venture is the “aban- 
donment of the nineteenth century con- 
cept of the college as an institution, 
alone and in isolation, capable of ade- 
quately educating its students . . . vastly 
increased areas of knowledge demand- 
ing instruction by specialists, the need 
of expensive scientific equipment, the 
proliferation of necessary and costly 
books have made this concept obsolete 
in the middle of the twentieth century.” 

In essence, the second level of inter- 
institutional cooperation requires the co- 
operating institutions to plan jointly 
significant educational programs and to 
share whenever possible the facilities 
and staff support necessary to continue 
to provide for excellence in education. 
Cooperation would mean that not every 
institution would seek to be all +^.ings 
to all students but instead share the 
specialized resources and programs nec- 
essary today. Libraries would have 
basic collections and share specialized 
collections; faculty specialists would be 



shared and institutional purposes and 
policies would be jointly considered and 
moulded into an overall program de- 
signed to meet the educational needs of 
the area and the future. 

It is with this brief background that 
this paper will consider the College Cen- 
ter of the Finger Lakes as a Case Study 
of Inter institutional Cooperation. 

The College Center is a cooperative 
venture of nine institutions of higher 
education : Alfred University, Caze- 

novia Junior College, Corning Com- 
munity College, Elmira College, Hart- 
wick College, Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Ithaca College, Keuka College 
and Mansfield State College. Together 
these institutions represent over 10,000 
students and nearly 800 faculty mem- 
bers. Educational programs offered by 
these member colleges range from lib- 
eral arts to nursing, mechanical tech- 
nology and dramatic arts. 

The College Center is an effort by 
these member institutions to accomplish 
their objectives in a more effective and 
economical fashion. Perhaps some back- 
ground information will provide per- 
spective on how this cooperative ven- 
ture fulfills its purposes. 

In 1958, the Corning Class Works 
Foundation made a small grant to the 
Presidents of Alfred University, Corn- 
ing Community College, Elmira College, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges and 
Mansfield State College. The purpose 
of the grant was to allow the Presidents 
to meet once each month to discuss 
mutual problems and practices. These 
meetings continued for over a year. The 
result was a determination on the part 
of the Presidents that, despite the fact 
that the colleges were in many ways 
significantly different, there were enough 
activities which could be undertaken as 
a group to justify the establishment of 
a cooperative venture. Accordingly, the 
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College Center was formed and char- 
tered by the Kegents of the University 
of the State of New York in 1961 to 
achieve the following purposes: to act 
and serve primarily as an organization 
through and by means of which individ- 
ual colleges and universities may by 
joint and united action (1) more effec- 
tively and efficiently achieve and carry 
out their separate corport.te purposes 
and aims, (2) develop, promote and 
maintain programs and projects in sup- 
port of their separate educational pro- 
grams, including those which may be 
beyond the means or abilities of any one 
college or university and (3) enlist the 
cooperation of other area educational 
and cultural institutions in educational 
programs beneficial to the area in which 
such colleges and universities are lo- 
cated.® Almost immediately after its 
formation, Ithaca College and Keuka 
College became members of the College 
Center. 

A community of interest was thus 
defined — although in general terms — 
and a decision-making body organized. 
An administrator of the College Center 
was immediately retained and the infor- 
mation-gathc’'’ing process began. Com- 
mittees of like officials at the member 
colleges were formed to explore and 
develop cooperative programs which 
would fulfill the purposes of the College 
Center. 

Admissions officers, student personnel 
officers, academic deans, business man- 
agers, librarians, professors in the same 
disciplines all met as committees to ex- 
amine what could be done. The task of 
the administrator of the Center was to 
have these committees identify and de- 
velop programs, have the programs ap- 
proved by the Trustees — the Presidents 
of the member institutions — and facili- 
tate and coordinate the implementi?ig of 



the programs by the representatives of 
the various colleges. 

This process sounds smooth. How- 
ever, problems were encountered at 
every step. Community of interest must 
get rather specific when implimenting 
programs are to be developed. Institu- 
tional prestige or its imagery manifests 
itself wffien like officials face each other 
in a committee meeting.”' For in- 
stance, the first time the Admissions 
Officers met, the representative of a 
four-year private prestigious institution 
which had many more applicants than 
places looked skeptically if not haugh- 
tily at the representative of the com- 
munity college wffiich accepted all appli- 
cants. No words were exchanged but 
the attitude was obvious: What do w^e 
have in common? This problem was 
eliminated, however, wffien a joint proj- 
ect — an annual Conference for High 
School Guidance Counselors — was de- 
veloped. Working together on a project 
w'hich w'as mutually beneficial helped 
alleviate if not eliminate attitudual 
problems. I might add that the four- 
year college has maintained its student 
enrollment at the same level for the 
past four years. The Community Col- 
lege, however, has increased its enroll- 
ment over five times and is now^ signifi- 
cantly larger than the four-year college 
and wdll be even more so in the near 
future. 

The problem involved in the program 
development process was not only atti- 
tudual. They also concerned resources. 
Each of the committee members w'ere 
fully involved in their duties on campus. 
The College Center committee meetings 
not only took time and effort but the 
implementing of the projects also took 
time and effort. Ways had to be found 
to release manpow^er as well as financial 
resources to work on cooperative proj- 
ects — or else people not busy on campus 
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had to be found — and who in this sup- 
posedly leisurely profession is not fully 
involved in campus and professional 
activities? The Presidents were able 
to correct this situation by making ser^ - 
ice on College Center committees an in- 
tegral part of the administrator or fac- 
ulty member’s campus assignments. 

With general community of interest 
determined, a decision-making body, a 
developmental and implementing organ- 
ization and process, specific cooperative 
projects were developed. These included 
a cooperative library program, a science 
research project on Lake Seneca, a Con- 
ference for Guidance Counselors, an 
atelier-studio in the International City 
of the Arts in Paris, a research grants- 
in-aid program for faculty, a student 
seminar, a program of faculty seminars 
in non- Western studies, a cooperative 
graduate program and others which will 
be discussed at further length later in 
this paper. 

“These programs were not developed 
easily or quickly. In addition to atti- 
tude and human resource problems, the 
College Center had to find financial sup- 
port for the projects. The Colleges pro- 
vided basic operating funds but each 
program had to be funded from outside 
sources. Fortunately foundations and 
individuals have been most generous.”'’ 

Another problem encoiintpred was thc- 
political boundary. Public institutions, 
are particularly rigid when either a per- 
son or money crosses the state line. The 
rules used to be that a Mansfield pro- 
fessor had to have approval 30 days in 
advance in order to drive a college au- 
tomobile across the state line, llniil re- 
cently, the Mansfield dues for College 
Center operations could not be paid 
from public funds. Fortunately, spe- 
cific exceptions to general rules have 
now been made which have eliminated 
these somewhat irritating problems. 



In addition to these problems: the 
effort it takes to have representatives of 
a hetereogeneous group of colleges reach 
specific decisions along with the constant 
conflict caused by the divided allegiance 
of the participants in the programs is a 
somewhat frustrating situation. Never- 
theless, even a little success is more than 
worth the effort. A brief portrayal of 
some of the programs may illustrate 
how the College Center attempts to 
achieve its purposes. 

Research Grants-In-Aid Program 

To stimulate research by faculty of 
member colleges, the College Center 
makes small grants which enable the 
professor to spend his summer in schol- 
arly activity. This program is admin- 
istered by a Research Council composed 
of representatives of member institu- 
tions. In the past several years, faculty 
have received research grants-in-aid for 
projects varying from “Necessary and 
Sufficient Conditions for Mathematical 
Transformation” to “Jemima Wilkin- 
son: The Public Universal Friend.” 

Research grants during 1965-66 amount- 
ed to $12,454, awarded to 22 applicants 
representing each of the member insti- 
tutions. ^ f!T 

Faculty Seminars 

To provide an opportunity for faculty 
educated primarily in the Western tra- 
dition to attain information on non- 
Western studies, the College Center in 
conjunction with the Office of Foreign 
Area Studies of the New York State 
Education Department, has established 
a series of faculty seminars. Last year 
the seminar was concerned with India: 
this year, with China. About twenty 
faculty members participate in the semi- 
nars. The seminar leaders are acknowl- 
edged experts who provide a bibliogra- 
phy and who come to Corning for Fri- 
day night and Saturday morning ses- 
sions on a monthly basis from October 



through May. Next year’s seminars 
will be oil Japanese Studies. 

Some faculty members attending this 
seminar also receive grants for further 
study. One attended a 1966 Summer 
Seminar on Chinese art, culture and 
society held from June through August 
in Taipei, Taiwan. Another received 
grants for independent reading for the 
summer and during the year. Several 
other similar grants have assisted fac- 
ulty members to become more knowl- 
edgeable “in the area of non-Western 
studies. 

The objective of this program is to try 
to influence faculty to incorporate in- 
formation on non-Western areas into 
basic courses on a comparative basis. 

There have been faculty seminars on 
a more limited basis on several other 
topics, including data processing, Eng- 
lish, and Contemporary society. 

Faculty Exchange Program 

It is also possible for faculty at one 
college to switch with an equivalent at 
another member college for a period of 
a semester or year. Young faculty can 
thereby expand their experience whereas 
older faculty may And a year at another 
institution a refreshing experience. This 
program is yet too new for any faculty 
to have been participants. 

Science Research — Project Lahe Diver 

To broaden the opportunity for fac- 
ulty and students to participate in re- 
search projects, the College Center de- 
veloped Project Lake Diver. This pro- 
gram consists of providing research and 
study facilities on Lake Seneca and at 
Houghton House. The Corning facility 
which serves as the base for the Center ’s 
operation. A field laboratory, boating- 
facilities and three boats operate on 
Lake Seneca and a laboratory is being- 
developed at Houghton House. In co- 
operation with two local physicians, a 
research project on the physiological ef- 
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fects of SCUBA diving is in process. 
Also in process are research projects of 
faculty of member colleges, including 
studies of pollution and sedimentation. 
Currently there is a committee to de- 
velop an academic program in limnology 
and to explore the possibility of a sum- 
mer institute. 

This project has involved several stu- 
dents from the various colleges who 
have participated in the research, and 
operation of the facilities. 

Paris Atelier-Studio Project 

To provide faculty and students an 
opportunity to pursue their vocation in 
the best possible environment, the Col- 
lege Center has founded an Atelier-Stu- 
dio in the International City of the 
Arts in Paris, the College Center will 
have the right for the next 99 years to 
nominate a serious artist, musician, 
writer, sculptor or painter to occupy 
this studio. Although only its second 
year, several member institutions have 
had representatives in residence at this 
studio. 

Visiting Scholars Program 

To take advantage of the economies 
of block booking and one-time transpor- 
tation, a cooperative Visiting Scholars 
program has been developed. This year 
Alan Havhaness, composer and Full- 
bright research scholar to India ; Donald 
Keene, Department of Chinese and Jap- 
anese Studies, Columbia; Morris Kline, 
educator and mathematician. New York 
University; and Alan Tate, literary 
critic and poet. University of Minnesota, 
will participate. 

Library Program 

Four years ago the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education gave the Col- 
lege Center a small grant to study the 
possibilities of cooperating in library 
services. The librarians of the member 
colleges together with appropriate con- 
sultants used that grant to develop an 



I iiiterlibrary loan policy for faculty and 
students, a Union List of Periodicals, 
and exchange of duplicate materials and 
a purchasing program designed to avoid 
duplication of holdings. All of these 
projects are now operational. 

Now the librarians wish to establish 
a Joint Technical Processing Center, 
eventually reclassify from Dewey to Li- 
brary of Congress System and develop 
an automated system. A federal grant 
proposal has been submitted for this 
project which, if approved, will begin 
this year to process all new American 
imprints for member institutions. 
Conference for Gnidmice Counselors 

To help the admissions officers, the 
College Center has, for the last five 
years, sponsored a Conference for High 
School Guidance Counselors. Each year, 
about 60 counselors from different sec- 
tions of the country visit each of the 
campuses, hold panel discussions with 
admissions officers and hear addresses 
on topics of professional interest. It 
would be extremely difficult, nevermind 
expensive, for any one college to hold 
this Conference. This project has been 
extremely successful in terms of effect- 
ing interinstitutional cooperation as well 
as promoting information about the 
member colleges throughout various 
parts of the country. 

I will briefly touch upon a few other 
cooperative ventures worthy of men- 
tion. To provide opportunity for stu- 
dent exchange and joint leadership con- 
ferences, students representing each 
member college participate in Student 
Seminars on approximately an every 
other month basis. Students meet for 
an entire day, usually spending most of 
their time informally discussing topics 
of interest to them. In the fall of 1965 
a two-day leadership conference was 
held for student representatives. 

Transfer articulation from two-year 



to senior institutions was discussed at a 
conference held by the Admissions and 
Academic Deans Committee in the 
spring of 1965. Twenty-two two-year 
colleges within the state were repre- 
sented at this initial meeting on a topic 
of particular relevance to the two-vear 
colleges. 

The third basic purposes of the Col- 
lege Center — to cooperate with other 
educational and cultural institutions to 
meet the educational needs of the area 

was partially met when the College 
Center formed the Corning Graduate 
Center. A need for graduate education 
at the master’s level for employed stu- 
dents in business, engineering and edu- 
cation existed in the Corning area. Ac- 
cordingly, the College Center contracted 
with Syracuse University to offer a 
Master of Business Administration de- 
gree program; the Alfred University 
and Elmira College to offer a Master of 
Education program. Alfred also offers 
a graduate program in English. Also, 
continuing education programs are be- 
ing offered in business and engineering. 
The program opened in September 1966 
with an enrollment of 237 students. An 
increase to 305 actually taking courses 
was noted in the Pall 1966 registration. 

A graduate library has been estab- 
lished in conjunction with the Center 
and within its first year has catalogued 
about 3,000 books and 150 periodicals. 

Another cooperative project to serve 
the educational needs of the communi- 
ties served by the member institutions 
as well as enrolled students has been 
the i iblication of a joint listing of sum- 
mer school offerings at the member in- 
stitutions. A combined Calendar of 
Events has also been published since 
1965. 

All of these activities are financed by 
the College Center through dues from 
member institutions and gifts from 
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foundations and interested individuals. 

There are undoubtedly a great num- 
ber of programs whieh eould be under- 
taken and significant sums of money 
saved. However, the key to cooperative 
endeavor is to do those projects which 
can succeed and those are the projects 
the colleges wish to do. 

Cooperative educational ventures re- 
quire time to develop and become fully 
accepted by the various constituencies 
of academia. Immediate contributions 
of increased communication and broad- 
ened opportunities for students and fac- 
ulty have created acceptance for the 
College Center. Now more ambitious 
projects, especially the library central 
processing program and the cooperative 
graduate center, are underway. 

Although some of the problems inher- 
ent in any cooperative venture exist in 
the College Center, there is apparent a 
growing support among faculty and ad- 
ministrators, rather than any note of 
discouragement or lack of interest. Some 
economies are being realized by certain 
Center projects, but the factors which 
may prove to be more lasting strengths 
of this form of interinstitutional sup- 
port are : ( 1 ) efficiency and effective- 
ness of operational procedures, and (2) 
involvement in educationally sound proj- 
ects and planning which would other- 
wise not have been embarked upon out- 
side the Center. 

There are good indications that inter- 
institutional cooperation, which is being 
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effected and developed through the Col- 
lege Center of the Finger Lakes, will in 
time be not only essential to individual 
colleges— no matter how different in 
structure and form they may be — but 
to post high school education in general. 
The future success of the College Cen- 
ter will be to continue to develop pro- 
grams which aid the member institutions 
to attain their objectives more effec- 
tively and economically and to meet the 
educational needs of the area served. 
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DIVERSITY OF INVOLVEMENT IN 
INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
COOPERATION PROGRAMS BY 
A COAAMUNITY COLLEGE 

Dr. Stanley M. Brodsky 
N. Y. City Community College 

The notion of institutions working to- 
gether in programs of mutual interest 
has been an operational fact — and per- 
haps necessity— hi the academic world 
for longer than I would care to docu- 
ment. I might paraphrase John Donne 
in maintaining that “no institution is 
an island,” and point out that viola- 
tions of this decree are self -regulating — 
note that even as sturdy an island insti- 
tution as Alcatraz is now defunct. 

Inter-institutional liaison — formal or 
informal — has always existed and it 
would be difficult to find an educational 
organization that does not participate 
in some form of cooperative effort with 
other educational organizations. Al- 
though not new, a good deal of atten- 
tion is being paid to the need for in- 
creased cooperation and more formal 
programs to solve problems which re- 
quire the combined resources and tal- 
ents that multi-institutional attack 
makes possible. 

I would like to cite a few such pro- 
grams which I have direct knowledge 
of, mostly in the field of engineering 
technology, involving New York City 
Community College. Perhaps a brief 
review of the institution’s background 
is in order to develop the setting in 
which these programs operate. This is 
a large (total full time and part-time 
enrollment of about 10,000), urban (lo- 
cated in the business district of Brook- 
lyn), public (one of six CUNY com- 
munity colleges, affiliated with SUNY), 
comprehensive community college which 
has operated for more than 20 years. 
It offers a wide diversity of career pro- 



grams (22 by the last count in fields of 
commerce, health services, and tech- 
nology) as well as transfer programs 
in the Liberal Arts and Sciences. There 
are about 320 full time faculty, 260 
part-time faculty, and an alumni num- 
bering approximately 16,500. Facili- 
ties presently under construction will: 
permit combined enrollment to exceed 
15,000 within three years. 

The programs which I will describe 
have been selected for their diversity 
of intensity, unusual nature of pro- 
gram, or the nature of the cooperating 
institutions. They will be treated 
briefly since time does not permit de- 
tailed elaboration. In some eases, in- 
stitutions represented here today are 
participating in the same or similar 
programs. 

Programs With an International Flavor 
I’ll begin by discussing several ex- 
amples of programs with an interna- 
tional scope and which involve low de- 
mand on cur institutional resources. 

1. IIS/AID Projects: 

a. Indian Polytechnic Program. 
The objective of this program is to 
improve the training of technicians in 
India to provide the desperately needed 
middle technical manpower for the proc- 
ess of industrialization. Details of the 
first three years of this project are 
described in the March 1967 issue of 
Technical Education News.^ Although 
the College of Technology of the Uni- 
versity of Homston as project director 
made a heavy commitment of resources, 
all other participating institutions ex- 
perienced slight demand in making their 
contribution. This required release of 
one or more faculty members in late 

’ John E. Martin, “Expanding Hori- 
zons Mark Technical Education in 
India.” Technical Education News, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 3, March 1967, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 




spring’ and summer to be consultants 
in India and teach an intensive series 
of courses to Indian polytechnic fac- 
ulty. Four SUNY affiliates (Broome 
Tech, Canton A and T, Bronx C. C. 
and N. Y. City C. C.) were among the 
more than 20 institutions represented 
by engineering technology faculty con- 
sultants. This coming summer, the 
program is being expanded and has 
been given over to the National Science 
Foundation to administer. 

b. Nepalese Business Education 
Project. 

This piogram, directed by the Uni- 
versity of Southern Illinois, will de- 
velop college level business education 
programs in Kathmandu, Nepal. Our 
college will participate by releasing a 
key faculty member on a 2-year leave 
of absence to help develop this train- 
ing program. 

2. English-SiDcaking Union Tech- 
nical Teacher Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

This program provides for grants to 
individual U. S. faculty members to 
tour technical institutions in the United 
Kingdom to examine at first hand what 
IS being done in their field of interest. 
Equal niimbers of faculty from the U. 
K. will visit technical institutions in the 
United States. The extent of coopera- 
tion for an institution includes releas- 
ing the faculty member for about 10 
weeks during the academic year and 
acting as host to foreign visitors by 
providing personnel to organize local 
itineraries and guide them about. This 
program is administered by the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Education, 

1 echnical Institute Administrative 
Division. 

Programs with Secondary Schools 
We participate in a variety of proj- 
ects involving the secondary schools 
in the New York Metropolitan Area. 
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The demand of these projects varies 
from low to moderate intensity. Here 
are four different programs that we are 
involved in. 

1. Operation Bridgeheads 

This is an articulation program for 
the public and non-public schools con- 
ducted by the City University of New 
York, rile program provides informa- 
tion about CUNY community college 
offerings and individual counseling to 
high school students. New York City 
Community College’s contribution to 
this effort consists of providing liaison 
peisonnel to give orientation and in- 
formation to the Operation Bridgeheads 
staff, and by providing materials 
and data for Operation Bridgeheads 
brochures. 

2. Career Pair 

I he N. Y. C. Board of Education 
and WCBS-TV are sponsoring a 10-day 
Career Fair in May. On each of the 
10 .school days there will be two 3-hour 
se.ssions with approximately 7,000 high 
school .students attending each session — 
a total of 140,000 students. Many col- 
leges and industries will be represented. 
Isew York City Community College’s 
contribution will consist of approxi- 
mately 240 faculty man-hours of coun- 
seling and information exchange in ad- 
dition to the cost of materials, displays, 
etc. 

3. Vocational High School Project 
The objective of this project is to 
develop new techniques to interest vo- 
cational high school students in pur- 
suing further technical education. The 
project is being conducted by the City 
University of New York in cooperation 
with the N. Y. C. Board of Education 
under a grant from the State Educa- 
tion Department. New York City Com- 
munity College was requested to par- 
ticipate in pilot testing of three tech- 
niques at a local multi-trade vocational 
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high school. The techniques tested in- 
cluded a series of special assemt’ oro- 
grams at the high school, a series of 
high school classroom visits and discus- 
sions between college faculty and high 
school students, and a sample of com- 
munity college technical course work 
for visiting high school students. This 
last event involved two groups of about 
20 students. Each group attended a 
one-hour class in Logic Circuits fol- 
lowed by a two-hour, hands-on labora- 
tory session in Logic Circuit problem- 
solving. 

The project is expected to be con- 
tinued and expanded during the next 
fiscal year. 

4. Pre-Technical High School Cur- 
riculum Experiment 

I’d like to describe this experiment 
in a little more detail than the programs 
mentioned earlier. 

In the fall of 1963 a series of meet- 
ings were held under the auspices of 
the Public Education Association which 
included representatives of the Board 
of Education, several community col- 
leges, a foundation, and a philanthropic 
organization. Discussions focused on 
a program in California called the Eich- 
mond Plan and development of an ad- 
aptation suitable to New York City. 

The idea was to stimulate high school 
students, whose probability of admission 
to baccalaureate programs was low 
based on 9th and 10th year achievement 
but who showed some potential for col- 
lege work, to prepare for community 
college career programs. It was felt 
that such students would be found 
among those in the lower end of the 
academic course and the upper segment 
of the general diploma course. After 
these initial meetings,, the Board of 
Education and two CUNY community 
colleges began developing plans to in- 
stitute such a program in two high 



schools leading to engineering tech- 
nology career curriculums and in a third 
high school in preparation for medical 
technology curriculums. 

Students would be selected into the 
pre-tech program at the end of the 10th 
year, take a project-oriented course of 
.study for two years, and upon satis- 
factory completion and graduation 
would be guaranteed admission to cer- 
tain associate degree curriculums in the 
community college. 

During the summer of 1964 the 11th 
year curriculum was planned and writ- 
ten by a team of high school teachers 
in consultation with community college 
faculty. The first groups of pre-tech 
students started the program in Sep- 
tember 1964 while participating teach- 
ers and students maintained close liai- 
son with cooperating colleges through- 
out the year. 

Further curriculum workshops were 
held in Summer 1965 to develop the 
12th year courses and revise the 11th 
year based on experience. New 11th 
year groups were selected for Sep- 
tember 1965 as the program was ex- 
tended to include an additional high 
school. 

In September 1966, the first pre-tech 
high school curriculum graduates were 
admitted to 2 community colleges in 
a vdde range of career programs. New 
York City Community College enrolled 
a total of 32 pre-teachers in 8 different 
curriculums, while Bronx Community 
College admitted a group predomin- 
ately in medical technology. A formal 
evaluation program has recently been 
initiated to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of the project. 

New 11th year groups including more 
than 400 students have been organized 
in 16 high schools, expanding the num- 
bers in pre-engineering technology and 
pre-medical technology, while adding 
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pre-busiiiGss technology in several 
schools. Four CUNY commnnity col- 
leges are presently agreed to cooperate 
in this project and others are expected 
to participate as well. 

The nature of the New York City 
Community College’s participation thus 
far has included providing faculty con- 
sultants for liaison and curriculum plan- 
ning, arranging special on-campus pro- 
grams for visiting pre-tech students, 
providing admission capacity for pre- 
tech graduates, and participation in 
evaluation processes. 

An Inter -Regional Inter-Institutional 

Program 

In the summer of 1965 representa- 
tives of six community colleges and tech- 
nical institutes met at the invitation of 
a large computer company to discuss the 
growing need in modern industry for 
technicians with interdisciplinary train- 
ing. Further investigation substanti- 
ated the need for associate degree level 
electro-mechanical technicians and cur- 
riculums to train such technicians. The 
six . *i.stitutions formed a Consortium to 
serve a coordinating function in cur- 
riculum development, to provide a mech- 
anism for seeking and distributing in- 
dustrial grants of equipment and funds, 
to establish teacher training programs 
with industry, to prepare and adminis- 
ter grant proposals to government 
ageneies, and to develop guidance ma- 
terials for secondary schools. 

Although the Consortium membership 
agrepd to exchange curriculum materi- 
als, each institutioji was given maxi- 
mum freedom to develop an elctro- 
mechanical technology curriculum ac- 
cording to local needs. Member col- 
leges each have two official representa- 
tives to the Consortium, one faculty 
representative and one administrative 
representative. Regular meetings are 
held 2 or 3 times a year. 



At this time all six curriculums are 
in operation and they will be evaluated 
under a federal grant to the Consortium. 
Great interest has been generated in 
electro-meehancial technology programs 
across the country. Several SUNY col- 
leges are planning to offer similar pro- 
grams in the near future. 

The Consortium presently has the 
support and cooperation of a broad 
spectrum of companies in the business 
and equipment manufacturing industry. 
The Advisory Commission for the elec- 
tro-mechanical technology curriculum at 
the New York City Community College 
includes representatives of 13 large in- 
dustrial organizations. In addition to 
my institution, other Consortium mem- 
bers^ are DeVry Technical Institute 
(Chicago), Dunwoody Technical Insti- 
tute (Minneapolis), Oregon Technical 
Institute (Klamath Falls), Southern 
Technical Institute (Marietta, Ga.), and 
Ward Technical Institute (Hartford, 
Conn.). 

The examples of inter-institutional 
cooperation programs which I have de- 
scribed were deliberately selected to 
emphasize variety of intensity and pur- 
pose, and were limited to those in which 
I have had some degree of personel 
involvement. I have necessarily dis- 
cus.sed them superficially because of 
time limitation but I’ll be glad to re- 
spond to any que.stions you may have. 

(Brief outline notes taken) 

Friday 3:30-5:00 p. m. 

Dean Israel Glasser — Moderator. 
(Brief introductory remarks.) 

^ Highly desirable — logical controver- 
sial. Loss of autonomy absolute condi- 
tion of cooperation. We all feel we 
have our own abilities and others may 
not be as capable. We are constantly 
forced to work out modes of coopera- 
tion. Our panel has coped with some 
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aspects of the problem. Some areas 
are most fruitful, some are not. 

Dr. Stanley Brosky— 1st speaker 
(15 minutes) 

Dean Donald Beck — 2nd speaker 
(15 minutes) 

Questions — one factor best suited for 
cooperation. One college had too many 
applications; one too few. What was 
wrong with that? Ansiver: One col- 
lege was quite selective; the other not. 
What could they have in common ? 
There is now a move to cooperate in 
admissions policy — shaping applications. 

Must have community of interest in 
order to receive cooperation. Associa- 
tions within a discipline may help to 
solve and create cooperation. Com- 
munity Colleges have experienced on go- 
ing Faculty-Administrative workshops. 

Fashion Institute of Technology — 
Cooperates in design with other colleges 
(University of Wisconsin, Home Econ- 
omics) one year in N. Y. C. working in 
apparel field. 

Question: Is Cornell a member in- 
stitution in Finger Lake Project? 
Answer : No. 

Stony Brook Community College — 
Statement: Some models of small col- 
leges sharing projects for federal fund- 
ing in physics area. A catalyst is usu- 
ally needed and comes from outside 
(usually money), or time off for a pro- 
fessor to work on a joint project. 

Dutchess Community College — State- 
ment : Biological Science National 
Group. Held conference utilizing col- 
leges around Dutchess. Will plan an- 
other conference next year. 

Second venture: Curriculum in bi- 
ology concerned with what occurs on 
the Hudson River — pollution-] — Hope 
to establish first environmental center 
using Vasser, Marest, Mount St. Mary, 
Ulster and Dutchess. Expect to re- 
ceive State Properties, may help in 
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Erie County Technical Institute — 
Statement: Law enforcement agencies 
developed program in police science. 

Bronx Community College — State- 
ment: For A. A. Degree graduates they 
worked out transfer programs with 
four-year colleges. 

Dutchess Community College — Ques- 
tion: Could remedial work be done on 
a cooperative effort? Answer: Brosky 
feels students want to be identified with 
a particular college. Some pre-tech co- 
operative programs do accomplish reme- 
dial work. 

Fashion Institute of Technology — 
Statement: Competition between insti- 
tutions tend to prevent cooperation. 
They may share in an area of special- 
ization that each may have. 

Moderator — Statement : Drive for au- 
tonomy to become integrated, self-suffi- 
cient institutions like nations. Ex- 
ample : African Nations. 

Summary 

Today we have had two speakers, 
two sets or different attempts. Tomor- 
row two additional speakers will pre- 
sent their views. Won ’t you come back 
and concentrate on some areas that 
haven’t worked out and try to find 
answers. 

Saturday 10:30 a. ni. 

1. Mr. William Greene (15 min- 
utes) 

2. Dr. Charles Laffin (15 minutes) 

Elaboration by Greene on faculty 

rewards. 

Faculty currently rewarded for pub- 
lications and research in four-year col- 
leges. Two-year college faculty re- 
warded with money. 

Remarks and examples by Schlifke. 
Coop with social agencies — local sem- 
inars with U. B. profs— need more ap- 
parent, rural and away from metropoli- 
tan area. 
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PLANNING THE ART 
IN YOUR BOOK 

Helen L. BROCKarAN 
A very good article in the current is- 
sue of the AAUP Bulletin deals with 
the important and interesting subject 
of contracting with publishers. The 
authors of this article have analyzed 
a large number of contracts between 
publishers and members of our profes- 
sion. In so doing, they have brought 
up many questions that incipient auth- 
ors would like to have answered, I’m 
sure, and have come up with a good 
deal of excellent advice — or so it seemed 
to me from the worm’s eye view of a 
one-contract, one-book author. There 
is one important phase of contracting 
that the article did not cover — who 
furnishes and/or pays for the illustra- 
tive art in the book? I am grateful 
to the AAUP Bulletin for publishing 
this article at this particular time for 
it has provided me with an apparently 
unexplored area of publications which 
I shall use as the topic for this paper. 

Art is a term used to cover the two 
general types of illustration found in 
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books: line drawings and halftone re- 
productions. My contract read that the 
line drawings would be prepared by 
the publisher, and that the author would 
supply glossy prints that wer^' suitable 
for halftone reproduction. Line draw- 
ings include all types of black and 
white art work, from fashion drawings 
to mechanical diagrams. Halftones are 
photographic prints. The halftone pro- 
cess is more costly than the line pro- 
cess, and I expect the burden of half- 
tone procurement is put on the author 
to increase his reasonableness in the use 
of this expensive art medium. 

This paper olfers a description of 
the way in which a manuscript th^t 
contains many illustrations is readied 
for the printer, with my own unique 
experience used as an example. But 
before I discuss the problems of a 
novice in the book publishing field, I 
want to say something else in praise 
of the article on contracting. It sug- 
gests that novices in the writing field 
should look at books produced by their 
publisher in order to get a sense of 
direction. I would like to expand this 
excellent suggestion to include books 
from other publishers as well. Analy- 
sis of a wide selection of books in one’s 
subject area can yield many dp’s and 
don’ts. For me, as a first-book author, 
this analysis was most enlightening in 
several ways that I would like to com- 
ment on. 

I was aware that my book would re- 
quire many illustrations, and I made 
up my mind as I examined books in 
my area of fashion that illustrations 
ought to be on the same page as the 
text that explained them. I have lived 
to understand why so often books do 
not come out this way, and are loaded 
instead with “See Page” references. It 
is quite a feat to keep the words and 
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the art in a book marching along 
together. 

Another thing that I decided from 
looking at published offerings in the 
fashion field was that there would be 
no “commercials” in my book — no 
photos “courtesy of General Foods or 
General Electric or General Motors.” 
This decision required fortitude. When 
one’s choice is based on aesthetics, much 
time has to be spent in searching for 
suitable pictures, and money too must 
be spent in buying picture priveleges 
or in .having pictures taken. 

The third thing that I became very 
conscious of in examining books and 
magazines in my field was how dread- 
ful fashion looks when it is out of 
fashion. I wanted my illustration .s of 
fashion to keep their current freshness, 
not to look dated and ridiculous. As I 
analyzed the fashion looks of drawings, 
I decided that several factors contribute 
to fashion durability. The most perish- 
able items, fashion-wise, are the hat and 
the hair-do, the next is the skirt length. 
From this lesearch came the decision 
to have my fashion drawings made with- 
out heads and without legs. As a re- 
sult, attention is focused on the gar- 
ment, with no arresting head to dis- 
tract one ; and without legs as a measur- 
ing' device, the length of the skirt loses 
mo^t of its definition. 

Several other interesting observations 
developed from the review ohat I un- 
dertook of sixty years of Vogue fashion 
magazine. There is a style of drawing 
that goes v/ith an era. As fashion 
changes, so do the eroquois which sup- 
ply the figure framework on which 
fashions are sketched. Part of the ap- 
peal of a fashion drawing comes from 
the way it is presented; it is not alto- 
gether due to the style of the garment. 
When the same drawing technique is 
used throughout a book, the effect is 



unobstrusively unified; but when orig- 
inal sketches from many sources are 
assembled, the effect often becomes rem- 
iniscent of a costume ball. 

These observations served as guide- 
lines during the years that my manu- 
script was in process, but the proof of 
any literary pudding is the way one’s 
hopes and plans come through the tran- 
sition from manuscript to print; and 
as it turned out, I was able to be a 
participant in this process. Perhaps it 
can be of some value to retrace the 
steps by which my manuscript was 
converted into a book. The amount of 
art in it was far greater than average 
but since procedures for processing 
manuscripts with many illustrations are 
all quite similar, I think that my ex- 
periences are fairly representative of 
the way a large publisher of technical 
books processes them. 

The editorial department of this pub- 
lisher is responsible for soliciting manu- 
scripts and engaging in market research 
to establish their marketability ; for 
signing contracts with authors and then 
keeping them at their grindstones till 
their manuscripts are completed; and 
finally for getting the completed manu- 
scripts reviewed by high-level people 
in their subject areas, who incidentally 
are protected from the recriminations 
of irate authors by a cloak of anonymity. 
If and when the reviews are favorable, 
an author and his manuscript are turned 
over to the publisher’s production de- 
partment which consists essentially of 
production manage”s, book designers, 
copy editors, and -^+aff of art'sts and 
draftsmen. 

The production manager on a book 
coordinates the countless details involved 
in its production. He chooses the page 
size and the amount of space on the 
page that will be given over to type, 
lie acts as liaison with the printer. 



and he is tne smoother-outer of in- 
ternal complexities that are inevitable 
in the interrelationships among the 
many staff members who are responsible 
for different phases of book production. 

Both a book designer and a copy 
editor shepherd each book all the way 
through production; the book designer 
making decisions that affect the ap- 
pearance of the pages; the copy editor 
making decisions that affect the clarity 
of presentation. 

The l)ook designer is responsible for 
the overall appearance of the book, in- 
cluding the styles of type face used and 
the design and lettering on the binding. 
(The book jacket, however, is prepared 
by another department.) The first mat- 
ter to be attended to by the book de- 
signer is the preparation of several 
sample pages of the book. The pages 
selected from my bock represented its 
wide range of format, from solid text 
with an inset illustration to a double 
page with a paragraph of text and 12 
fashion drawings complete with 
swatches of fabric and captions. The 
sample pages are made up for the pur- 
pose of showing the general appearance 
of the book as it is planned by the book 
designer. They show how the style and 
size of type face for the headings com- 
pares with that to be used in the body 
of the text and in the captions and how 
the illustrations will look when com- 
bined with the text. Sample pages are 
particularly important in books like 
mine that have a great many illustra- 
tions of different kinds. The sample 
pages give the author an opportunity 
to see the book format and to express 
an opinion on it, in its formative stage. 
On a first book however, this opinion 
cannot be very firmly based, and the 
production manager and book designer, 
in my case, were far more critical than 
I knew how to be. 
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Another function of the book de- 
signer is to prepare a dummy of the 
entire book when the format is com- 
plex enough to make it necessary to do 
so. The galley proof furnishes the text 
material, and it and the illustrations in 
photostatic form are assembled to make 
up the page layouts. In the galley 
proof, incidentally, the text is set in 
ju.°tified columns exactly as it will ap- 
pear in the published book, excepting 
that it is not yet separated into page 
amounts, and the galley sheets may be 
30 inches in length. 

The copy editor on the book is re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that the text 
material is spelled and punctuated cor- 
rectly ; that the sentences are clear and 
grammatically acceptable and do state 
facts if that is their purpose; and that 
the author’s intentions, as far as mean- 
ing goes, are maintained and, when 
necessary, clarified. 

The copy editor’s first job is to mark 
on the manuscript all of the information 
needed by the printer in order for him 
to make the transition into type. This 
includes the size and style of the type 
faces of the body of the text and of 
headings and captions and. page mark- 
ings. My book had three gradations 
of heading marked by the copy editor 
on the manuscript as A and B and C. 
It is possible to outline a textbook, I 
discovered, merely by identifying the 
headings and properly organizing B 
under A and C under B, for example. 

Along with marking directions to the 
printer, the copy editor makes an in- 
itial review of the manuscript, indicat- 
ing obvious repairs that are necessary 
and writing marginal notes to the author 
on questions of word usage and clarity. 
The copy editor at this time also pre- 
pares a so-called “style sheet” that 
contains lists of words peculiar to the 
text, along with decisions on when they 
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should be hyphenated, spelled out, cap- 
italized, and so on. The style sheet 
enables an author to do his part toward 
achieving- the consistency of word us- 
age that a book must have. A good 
copy editor works to clean the house 
without disturbing the arrangement of 
its furnishings, tidying things up while 
at the same time preserving the auth- 
or’s individual style. 

After this preliminary review by the 
copy editor, the manuscript is given 
to the author who may either acquiesce 
in the editor’s corrections, or may sub- 
stitute his own. And then the copy 
editor goes over the manuscript again 
to incorporate the author’s suggestions, 
after which the manuscript goes to the 
printer for galley proof. When the 
galleys come back from the printer, they 
are first checked by the copy editor 
and then given to the author to be proof 
read. 

The purpose of proof reading is pri- 
marily to correct any typographical 
errors made by the printer. Other 
errors sometimes show up in type, how- 
ever, which were not obvious in the 
manuscript, and the author’s second 
thoughts may seem to him to be much 
more masterful than those in the gal- 
ley. The change of a single word re- 
quires the resetting of at least one line 
of type, and it may necessitate resetting 
an entire paragraph or more. To pro- 
tect the publisher from authors with 
unlimited second thoughts, a limit to 
these changes is specified in the con- 
tract, beyond which the author must 
pay for them. 

Multitudinous illustrations in a book 
make a dummy necessary, of course; 
but in a book without illustrations, such 
as a novel, the galley is simply cut 
into pages by the printer. There is no 
need to make a book dummy except to 
plan page layouts. If a dummy is 



necessary, the book designer begins to 
pa.5te it up from a duplicate set of 
galley pages at the same time that the 
author is proof reading the galley. 
Blank double pages of the exact size 
of tlie particular book are used which 
come with water markings to indicate 
column width and length. The galley 
proof is cut and pasted onto them. 
Chapter headings and folios and the 
book and chapter titles which appear 
on alternate left and right pages are 
put in along with properly sized photo- 
stats of all illustrations. A major re- 
quirement is that columns on facing 
pages must be kept to equal length, 
just as their equal width is insured by 
the justified columns of the galley proof. 
Orderliness delights the eye, but in- 
balance — even in blocks of print — dis- 
tracts the reader’s attention and simply 
is not allowed in a book. 

Illustrations add complications to the 
dummying up process in direct propor- 
tion to their number or frequency. In 
the first place, it is desirable to make 
aesthetically attractive page layouts, 
with a pleasant, eye-satisfying arrange- 
ment of text and illustrations and white 
space. It is also necessary to preserve 
tlie appearance of uniformity that books 
composed solely of text material come 
by so easily. When illustrations are 
introduced, the number of places that 
must be evened oft' increases, often re- 
quiring a few words to be cut from 
the text ill order to maintain even 
columns; and it is sufficiently import- 
ant for two parallel captions to appear 
to be of the same length that they are 
reset when necessary in order to ac- 
complish this uniformity. 

The third and often unfulfilled de- 
sideratum is that the illustrations should 
appear on the same page as the text 
they illustrate. The only way this 
could be accomplished, hi my case, was 
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for me to take over the book designer’s 
job of dummying up the book. In 
the process, I learned many things, not 
the^ least being that words are not neces- 
sarily immortal. They can be cut and 
often times the text is improved thereby. 
I learned to excise ruthlessly as many 
words as was necessary to make room 
for the illustrations beside them. Only 
an author has this prerogative. The 
book designer is not in a position to 
cut an author’s text to fit the pages, or 
could he sensibly perform such an op- 
eration. A reputable publisher con- 
siders it to be the exclusive prerogative 
of the author to include or delete ma- 
terial after it has reached the galley 
stage. 

While the galley was being converted 
to page form in the dummy, the printer 
was preparing the necessary corrections 
on the original galley. After these cor- 
rections were proofread by both copy 
editor and author, they were pasted 
into the dummy so that it represented 
exactly what the finished book would 
be, page by page. 

The two methods for printing books 
are letter press and offset; and offset 
was the method chosen for my book be- 
cause it is considered better than letter 
press for heavily illustrated books. Off- 
set requires a set of exceptionally fine 
page proofs called camera copy. 
Whether these proofs are made by the 
publisher or by the printer depends on 
individual circumstances. The fantas- 
tic number of small parts that had to 
be assembled for my book made it neces- 
sary for the camera copy to be made 
in the publisher’s drafting room, with 
me in attendance to help assemble the 
parts This procedure is so rare that 
the groi^ supervise!- in the drafting 
room who was faced --'h this assign- 
ment said that in his fifteen years with 



the publisher this was his first camera- 
copy job. 

The way it was done was a repeti- 
tion of the dummying-up process but 
on a very elegant level. First a com- 
plete and beautiful set of galley came 
from the printer. A superior quality 
of paper and ink were used, and the 
caption and call-out galleys had glued 
backs so they could be stuck down 
without a trace of paste showing. An 
excellent draftsman worked for 8 weeks, 
and overtime too, in pasting up the 
pages, using the battered dummy that 
I had pasted as his guide. High quality 
photostatic reproductions of all of the 
line drawings were made and put in 
place, and space was left for the half- 
tones. The copy editor and the book 
designer and I all checked the pages 
after which they were sent to the printer 
who shot paj^e negatives into which the 
screen nega ives of the halftones were 
inserted. Prom these page negatives, 
the printing plates were made. 

A complete blueprint copy of the book 
was printed first, and all the dots and 
spots and blobs and blurs that showed 
up in it were meticulously checked by 
the drafting supervisor, and bad pages 
were either cleaned up or rephoto- 
graphed. 

At long last and finally the book 
was ready to go to press. This, in 
capsule form, was my experience in 
putting it together ; and as this descrip- 
tion surely makes evident, it requires 
an unbelievable amount of time and 
money to prepare a manuscript for 
publication. As I review the many 
things that I learned about halftones 
and line drawings while working on 
the book, several points seem worth 
mentioning. 

Halftone reproductions are made 
from photogi-aphic prints which, unlike 
line drawing.s, permits blended tones 
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from black to white. For use in a book, 
however, photogTaphic prints must be 
rephotographed through a cross-hatched 
screen which changes the smooth tone 
of the photo to minute dots. The grada- 
tion in the size of the dots maintains the 
gradation of the original photo more 
or less well depending on the fineness 
of the screen. A printed photograph 
should not be rephotographed for sub- 
sequent use in a book because rescreened 
dots give a very poor reproduction, 
often having a disturbing moire elfect. 
An actual glossy-print photograph is 
used except in rare cases where some 
important historical picture exists only 
in a book reproduction. 

Photographs may be taken specifically 
for a book ; or they may be rented from 
one of the photo services; or they may 
be borrowed without a fee. But whether 
rented or borrowed, whenever a photo 
is used in a book, its owner is given 
a credit line which may appear either 
on a credits page, or underneath the 
photo. This identification is a bless- 
ing to anyone who is gathering ma- 
terial for a book because it tells him 
where to obtain any glossy print he may 
see and wish to use. 

Manufacturers of pr( ducts, such as 
General Motors or DuPont, and pur- 
veyors of services, such as TWA, often 
specify that a “courtesy of” credit line 
appear under their pictures instead of 
on the credits page which is generally 
tucked away at the back of the book. 
They willingly supply free glossy 
prints to an author in return for free 
advertising. 

In other cases, prints may be loaned 
merely for the standard credit list- 
ing. Conde Nast, for example, per- 
mitted me to use any photos I desired 
from the Vogue Magazine files, ask- 
ing only for credit page listing. 

The photo services supply glossy 



prints for a few— black and white now 
ranging from $25.00 to $35.00 for one 
insertion in a text book, and color 
photos costing $125.00. These photo 
studios specialize to some extent in dif- 
ferent types of pictures, PIX, for ex- 
ample, being known for excellent loca- 
tions shots. UPl, on the other hand, 
specializes in news coverage. Olf-the- 
culf news shots, of course, lack the 
tonal qualities of prearranged location 
pictures, but some subjects are avail- 
able only as news photos Balenciaga 
is so camera-shy that he is rarely photo- 
graphed although he is one of the top 
designers in Paris. The only picture 
of him that I could find was one at 
IJPI, and it was taken at a Swiss re- 
sort, apparently with a telephoto lens 
while he was not looking. A few studios 
specialize in historical photos. The Cul- 
ver Studio, for example, dates back 
to the early silent-picture days and 
specializes in celebrities. There I ob- 
tained prints of Paul Poiret and Irene 
Castle, and a photo of Winterhalter’s 
charming painting of Empress Eugenie 
and her entourage engaged in a very 
stylish picnic. 

Studios either loan their glossy print, 
as at Culver; or if they have a nega- 
tive, they make up a print for you, as 
at IJPI. I ordered any picture from 
the photo services that I thought I 
might use, and I did not need to pay 
for prints until 1 returned them after 
the printer had made his screen nega- 
tives. One is charged only for pictures 
that appear in a book, although some 
studios charge a holding fee on prints 
held an unreasonable length of time 
without being used. 

The picture collection at the New 
York Public Library is a wonderful 
reference source for halftones and line 
drawings, both owned and in the public 
domain. A picture normally goes into 
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the public domain after 50 years and 
can then be borrowed and used for 
only the standard credit line listing. 
All pictures in this file are arranged 
by subject, and pictures owned by photo 
services are so marked. There is a 
huge file on Irene Castle, for example, 
and one can pick out the most suitable 
picture and, then from the library file 
card, find out all of the needed informa- 
tion for procuring it. 

Some publishers have photo research- 
ers, also, who track down a selection 
of photos for an author to choose from, 
furnishing extremely welcome aid, es- 
pecially to authors who live away from 
the metropolitan area and do not have 
access to the picture services. 

In having photos taken for a book, 
it is important to use photographers 
who are accustomed to work for repro- 
duction so that backgrounds will be suit- 
able and contrasts well defined. Good 
photos are a great asset to a book and 
when their cost is compared to the time 
an author spends in preparation of the 
manuscript, it is not out of line. 

And now to close with a few thoughts 
on line drawings. Line drawings are 
black on white. Shades of gray in 
definite areas can be produced, how- 
ever, by BenDay or zipatone which come 
m sheets like wax paper printed with 
various patterns of black dots on a 
translucent base. Pieces of it are cut 
out and pasted into specified areas to 
produce shades of gray. 

Ink drawings are easier to reproduce 
well than other media, such as crayon 
on coquil board, which was used for 
the 400 fashion sketches that were made 
for my book. The effect of the crayon 
on the rough board is much more free 
and sketchy than ink technique, but 
the price of this artistic look is an 
unevenness of tone from page to page. 
Generally I used six little fashion 
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sketches on a page, and their tone value 
varied due to the artist’s rendition 'f 
the different fabrics of the garments. 
Since the printer had to photograph a 
page dark enough to pick up the light- 
est tone value, some pages printed much 
darker than others. Each fashion 
sketch was made as a separate drawing 
because many were used several times 
m different sections of the book, and 
to make a separate composite sketch for 
each page was prohibitive in cost. Had 
ink drawings been used, all of the pages 
would have been of identical tone value, 
but the sketches would have lacked the 
informal charm of the crayon tech- 
nique. 

Five chapters of my book were con- 
cerned with pattern analysis and from 
a study of assorted pattern books on 
the market, I came to realize the im- 
portance of scaled pattern diagrams. I 
felt that it would be very helpful to 
have students’ patterns work out to be 
recognizable replicas of the patterns 
shown in the book which the drafting 
that constituted a lesson should theoret- 
ically produce. Since the only way to 
achieve this accuracy was to draw all 
of the pattern diagrams to scale, I exe- 
cuted accurate pencil drawings to centi- 
meter scale of the more than 300 pattern 
diagrams in the book. 

Ordinarily an author furnishes the 
publisher only roagh sketches of his 
diagramatic drawings, and the publish- 
er s drafting department executes the 
drawings to fit the space alloted to them 
by the book designer. Once the work- 
iiig-page size of the book has been set- 
tied, the maximum width of the draw- 
ings is also settled, for they must be no 
more than working-page width. The 
amount of detail in a drawing, along 
with the aesthetic consideration of mak- 
ing the page look attractive, together 
determinine drawing size. 
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My assortment of pattern diagrams 
ranged from 2 inches to 20 inches in 
width as drawn to scale. Their book 
size could not be planned until the pages 
were dummied up since each pair of 
pages had to be worked out to accom- 
modate text and fashion sketches and 
pattern diagrams, when all three ele- 
ments were involved, as was so often 
the case. A pleasing arrangement of 
the page was very important; mainte- 
nance of even columns was a necessity; 
and the need to accommodate all of the 
parts that went together to make the 
twin page unit meaningful was the 
third factor. The art work simply had 
to be sized to fit into the space that 
was available, with reductions ranging 
from 25% to 70%. For this reason, 
the small identifying words and num- 
bers on the drawings had to be set in 
galley pages and cut apart and indi- 
vidually superimposed on the diagrams 
after they were reduced and pasted 
down in the dummy. Such was the 
price for keeping the drawings and the 
text marching side by side together. 

I spent three months at my publish- 
ers from 8 :30 to 4 :30 every day ; real- 
izing the while how fortunate I was 
that such an opportunity had come my 
way to learn about publishing first 
hand. Preparing a manuscript for pub- 



lication is an exciting, exacting, expen- 
sive business. I was amazed to see what 
an enormous amount of highly skilled 
work goes into each book venture. 

I hope I am able to write another 
book so that I can profit from all the 
mistakes I made in preparing my first 
one. Certainly I won’t repeat the 
error made by a very smart woman who 
wrote a very good book for my editor. 
"When his secretary sent her a routine 
note saying her foul proof was being 
returned, she got the editor on the phone 
but fast and demanded an apology for 
the insult, not being aware that after 
a book has been printed, the original 
manuscript, being no longer of any use, 
is called foul proof. When one has 
a chance to see inside the publishing 
business as I did, one learns to under- 
stand its delightful jargon — and one 
also learns why a publisher needs con- 
tracts that afford him some protection 
from authors. 

Many problems go along with the 
processing of a manuscript into book 
form, and illustrations certainly cause 
more than their share; but even so, I 
would never advocate abolishing art 
work. I believe that a picture can be 
worth a thousand words — especially if 
it comes on the same page with the 
text that it illustrates. 
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RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

A Proposal 

Dr. Robert C. Kochersberger 

Chairman, Division of Health and 
Natural Sciences, Jamestown 
Community College 

In considering the significance of Re- 
search and Publication for a Junior 
College, I want, at the outset, to define 
more precisely what is implicit in these 
terms. There are many kinds of re- 
search going on in institutions of higher 
education today. However, almost all 
forms of such research can be categoric- 
ally placed under one of two headings : 
Educational Research, or Content 
Research. 

Under the former heading we find 
projects related to teaching in a par- 
ticular curriculum, such as are listed 
in the periodic reports of the National 
Association for Research in Science 
Teaching, which reviews major research 
studies in science education. Another 
similar listing of research studies is 
the U. S. Dep’t. of Health, Education 
and Welfare publication, “Research in 
the Teaching of Science.”"’ Although 
there are apparently the largest number 
of compilations of this sort in the sci- 
ence area, there are similar listing's for 
other academic areas as well. A con- 
siderable number of such other studies 
are reviewed in Gage’s “Handbook of 
Research on Teaching.”’^ Much of this 
educational research is executed as part 
of an Ed.D. program in University 
Graduate Schools. The other major 
category of research is in what I refer 
to as the “content area” and can be 
most adequately described as those re- 
search projects which are normally re- 
ported in the professional journals. 
These reports encompass work done in 



historical research. Chemistry, Biology, 
etc., and are quite often done in the 
University Graduate School as part of 
a Ph.D. program. 

With these two concepts of research 
in mind, let me go on now to some of 
the aspects of good research and good 
teaching, v.'hich relate to the function 
of the Junior College. 

For too many years we educators 
have defended one of two research 
related theses. Either we have sup- 
ported research and its publication as 
an adjunct to good teaching, or we have 
considered it as detrimental to the teach- 
er’s role in the classroom. 

I find myself agreeing with the ideas 
expressed by Dr. Hans Schmitt who, 
writing in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation;^ presents some most cogent and 
logical reasons why research enhances 
teaching. Such enhancement comes not 
from the material fruits of the research 
itself, as much as from the rewards that 
come from doing something of interest 
and delight to the doer. I am sure 
that we will agree that one can become 
more readily fatigued by teaching than 
by pursuing a research project of per- 
sonal interest to the investigator. It ap- 
pears from many points of view that 
the attitudes demonstrated by a good 
researcher are attitudes conducive to 
good teaching. Having an open, ques- 
tioning mind and a desire to keep 
abreast or ahead of developments in a 
given field appear to me to be excellent 
criteria for improved teaching. There 
is, of course, a need to be reasonable 
in our arbitration of research with 
teaching ability. I cannot support the 
statement of Bio-science editor Horace 
Davenport,^ who categorically states that 
good teaching will occur automatically 
as a by-product of good research.” All 
of us who are products of graduate 
schools can attest to the flaws in this 
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reasoning. However, in the absence of 
objective data cur criticisms may not 
be valid either. 

I believe it is generally true that a 
large fraction of successful research- 
ers are enthusiastic teachers, while, con- 
versely, a teacher who has ignored re- 
search for many years is less apt to 
inspire his students in the classroom. 

Dr. Robert Smolker,^ eminent Stoney- 
brook zoologist, states quite definitely 
that exposure of a teacher to some form 
of research involvement is one of the 
very best means for updating him and 
making him a better teacher. Recog- 
nizing the fact that good research at- 
titudes and performance are not ab- 
solute criteria for good teaching, I be- 
lieve that, in general, there is a causal 
relationship and because of this I want 
to propose a means for making research 
a more meaningful part of Junior Col- 
lege teaching. 

I am suggesting that the administra- 
tion of our two-year colleges make it 
possible for certain selected faculty 
members to be relieved of teaching 
duties for a period of time, in order to 
engage in research projects appropriate 
to their interest and the resources of 
their school. This project should be 
planned so that it can produce some 
worthwhile results in as short a period 
of time as one semester. For most 
schools a reasonable number of partici- 
pants would not exceed one member 
of a department or division at a time. 
The nature of the project as determined 
by resources and interest would most 
likely involve an investigation in either 
educational research or content research 
as previously defined. 

In addition to the benefits afforded 
the faculty member given this oppor- 
tunity to conduct a modest research 
program, this procedure should most 
certainly involve our students. Here 



is an opportunity to inspire student? 
with an enthusiasm for learning ne'V/ 
things in a new frame of reference. 
Schools having an honors system or 
tutorial program for earning extra cred- 
its can easily guide these students into 
research participation with appropriate 
faculty. 

While the long range value of this 
kind of program can only be speculated 
on, it appears self-evident that faculty, 
students and the institution will profit 
greatly from these activities. 

Not all persons will be interested or 
capable of participating in such a re- 
search program, but I feel certain that 
no matter how modest the size or re- 
source of a school, some of its staff will 
be able to contribute something of value 
to this kind of program. The publica- 
tion of the results of these projects is 
yet another benefit which will accrue 
to the advantage of the researcher, his 
students, peers and school. 

The projects to be implemented may 
be limited only by the imagination of 
the person doing the work. There are 
innumerable problems in the sciences 
as well as in education, which require 
a minimum of equipment, and which 
will lend themselves to this kind of 
short-term investigation. 

Recognizing the possible financial or 
staffing problem which may evolve from 
releasing a person of all teaching re- 
sponsibility for a semester, I would 
suggest that outside funding be obtained 
through one of our research foundations. 

In summary I would like to state 
that the evidence relating good teach- 
ing to research, while not absolute, is 
impressive. Because of this and other 
benefits related to research I believe we 
can all make a substantial contribution 
to the goal of excellence of instruction 
by encouraging the kind of program 
described in this paper and working 



to bring about its implementation in 
the two-year colleges. This kind of 
program, which can be thought of as 
a sabbatical leave in residence, will, I 
believe, prove of more value to stu- 
dents, staff and school than almost any 
other kind of scholastic activity now 
available in the two-year college. Time 
alone will tell. 
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RESEARCH IN A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Reuben Benumop 
Staten Island Goniniunity College 

Probably all institutions of higher 
education aspire to excellence. Just 
what is meant by excellence, however, 
depends on the particular institution. 
For most universities, excellence is 
closely connected with productivity in 
research. Graduate students need to be 
in contact with teachers who understand 
the current problems in their field. 
There is no doubt that only a researcher 
can help graduate students do fruitful 
research. The so-called “publish or 
perish” policy simply means that, in an 
institution which presumably trains stu- 
dents to do research, teachers are ex- 
pected to be masters in the art of 
research. 

A different situation prevails in the 
community colleges. These institutions 
are devoted to excellence in teaching. 
Again, there is a question as to what 
this means. To some, excellent teaching 
constitutes the use of approved class- 
room techniques. Almost, the entire ap- 
praisal of a teacher is often based on 
classroom observation reports. It is al- 
most as though the instructor were an 
animate teaching machine whose actions 
were being scrutinized to determine 
whether it was working well. Certainly, 
the teacher is the most important person 
in the classroom insofar as conducting a 
lesson is concerned. But, would a col- 
lege consisting of excellent teaching ma- 
chines be an excellent college? 

The answer is definitely no. An ex- 
cellent college is characterized by a stim- 
ulating intellectual climate. There is 
something inspiring in being in contact 
with a teacher who loves learning and 
who is sufficiently expert in his field to 
be able to reach out beyond the confines 



of the textbook. Intrinsic motivation 
for students to become interested in a 
certain field consists in seeing that this 
field offers a means of self-fulfillment. 
What better example can students have 
than a teacher who derives great enjoy- 
ment from going on in his field year 
after year? To such a teacher there is 
always something to be found out and 
something more to be learned. He is the 
antithesis of a “finished” scholar. A 
college which consists of such teachers 
is bound to communicate some of this 
feeling to its students. A community 
college can hardly be called excellent un- 
less the attitude of viewing learning as 
a way of life prevails on campus. 

Personal Research 

What is being proposed here is that a 
community college teacher be continu- 
ally engaged in a quest for new knowl- 
edge. The test is not whether the fron- 
tier of a specific discipline is being 
expanded by the teacher, but rather 
whether the knowledge gained is new 
insofar as the particular teacher is con- 
cerned. This is the best way to remain 
abreast of one’s field. Of course, it is 
quite possible for a teacher who is al- 
ways learning to make a contribution 
worthy of publication. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the research becomes public 
rather than private. Obviously, creative 
scholarship is to be applauded. The in- 
herent danger is that it is all too easy 
to overemphasize the importance of pub- 
lication. In a community college, con- 
tinual involvement in the process of 
learning is much more essential than the 
actual production of new ideas. 

The Worthiness of Research 

The ultimate test of the efficacy of re- 
search on a college campus is its impact 
on the students. In a sense, research is 
like a blackboard. It is not good or bad 
in itself. How it is used is the criterion. 
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If a teacher uses his research as an ex- 
cuse to withdraw from his students, then 
clearly he is failing to discharge his 
function as a teacher. On the other 
hand, if the research becomes a means 
of inspiring students and possibly an 
avenue for direct involvement in the 
learning process, then it is eminently 
worthwhile. In a graduate school, a 
professor’s research permits his students 
to recognize important problems and to 
see possible methods of solution. In a 
community college, the problem of as- 
sessing the value of research is much 
more difficult. Usually, the students are 
too immature to be engaged directly on 
a research project. Students, however, 
should occasionally get a glimpse of 
what lies beyond the introductory 
course that they take. We often hear 
that there is a shortage of scientists and 
engineers. How can students be ex- 
pected to become enthusiastic about sci- 



ence if all they read are ordinary text- 
books and perform only routine experi- 
ments? The guidance potential of on- 
campus research is really very great. It 
is a constant reminder that a certain 
field offers great sati.sfactions. 

Summary 

The basic thesis of this article is that 
an excellent college must consist of 
teachers who view learning as a way of 
life. For a community college, personal 
or private research is much more im- 
portant than publication of results. The 
worthwhileness of research on a college 
campus can be judged by the degree to 
which it becomes a means of inspiring 
students. To be effective, a teacher 
must always be learning and must be 
able to transmit his insights and atti- 
tudes to his students. In a sense, a col- 
lege is a place where experienced learn- 
ers interact with inexperienced learners. 
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DISCUSSION FOLLOWING 
PRESENTATION OF PAPERS 

Discussion following papers delivered by 
Professors Robert Kochersberger and 
REUBEN BENUMOF: 

Some community college deans and 
presidents encourage research and oth- 
ers do not. Most will consider it as one 
factor in promotion. However, few will 
provide time or money for research other 
than the traditional sabbatical every 
seven years. Facilities are lacking for 
research at most community colleges. 
Laboratories, space and equipment for 
the physical and natural sciences and 
libraries for liberal arts are most needed. 
In addition many community college 
faculty lack the Ph.D. and others are 
still taking courses themselves. Money 
is not generally available for research 
purposes either. Dr. David Pox of 
Stonybrook stated that at Stonybrook 
equal emphasis is placed on research and 
good teaching and that both are ex- 
pected. The doctrine of “publish or 
perish” received some attention. Dr. 
Pox said that publications should not be 
used as a basis for promotion unless 
time off and funds are provided by the 
college. Since most community colleges 



require teaching loads which average 15 
credit hours and 15-20 contact hours and 
provide almost nothing in the way of 
financial support for research it would 
seem that other factors must be used 
as a basis for promotion. 

One suggestion was made that teach- 
ers could devote some time to research 
which would be of benefit in their teach- 
ing and not designed for publication. 
It was thought that the academic deans 
might set up in service programs of re- 
search to develop and encourage such re- 
search among instructors. Research and 
good teaching are not opposed. Research 
supplements and makes possible good 
teaching. However, some currently be- 
lieve that research detracts from good 
teaching. 

Discussion following the paper 
delivered by 
Miss Helen Brockman: 

Most of the questions related to the 
expense of publication, the sale of text- 
books, their use, adoption and longevity. 
The best experience is to write a text. 
Each field has its own problems and 
they must be mastered. The more ex- 
perienced the author the better the book 
will be. 
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Following each member’s name will be found the teaching or ad- 
ministrative areas within which his responsibilities are located. 

Names of Presidents, Rectors, and other heads of member institu- 
tions may be found in the listing of Member Colleges. 

ADIRONDACK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Eisenhart, Dr. Charles R., President 

Coombes, Albert I., Associate Professor, Biology 

Enhoming, Norman A., History 

Lindh, Dr. Paul E., Dean 

Moss, Ronald J., Registrar 

Robinson, Samuel F., English 

* T 

AUBURN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Skumer, Albert T., President 
Bdurke, Norman F., Dean 
Brunell, Robert H., Professor, English 

Campbell, Margaret A., Assistant Director, Student Personnel Dept. 

Cranfield, James L., Assistant Professor, Physical Education 

Fama, Donald, Assistant Professor, Mathematics 

Groat, Charles V., Professor, History 

Hilbert, Eloise F., Head Librarian 

Hinds, Charles W., Instructor, English 

Kent, Wilbur T., Department Chairman, Business 

Komanecky, William, Assistant Professor, Chemistry & Math 

Lewis, Wayne M., Counselor, Testing & Student Activities 

Lind, Anton B., Assistant Professor, Business 

Long, Walter, Associate Professor, Art 

Mahon, Helen C., Associate Professor, Secretarial Science 

Mason, Lucia S., Assistant Professor, Social Science 

Moody, Blaine D., Associate Professor, English 

Morgan, Robert N., Instructor, Mathematics 

Munger, Creston D., A.ssociate Professor, English 

Peckham, Minerva S., Associate Professor, Business 

Penchoen, Ruth R., Professor, English 

Robb, Donald R., Chairman, Math Department 

Ross, Robert D., Instructor, Psychology 

Scouten, Kenneth R., Assistant Professor, English 

Smolik, Jan C., Instructor, Sociology 

Snyder, Glenn J., Chairman, Behavioral Science Dept. 

Steveskey, Charles T., Chairman, Health & Phys. Ed. 

Syrjala, John J., Professor, English 
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AUBURN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Tighe, John J., Instructor, Psychology 
Warren, Clifford C., Instructor, English 
Weed, Lorraine L., Associate Professor, Spanish 

BENNETT COLLEGE 

Loysen, Miss Adele E., Registrar & Administrative Asst, to President 
Stevenson, Miss Duicie L., Dean of Stud3nts 
Young, Dr. William D., Dean of the College 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Hoffman, Jack S., Mathematics 

BRONX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Berger, Frederick, Asst. Prof., Elec. & Mech. Eng. Tech. 

Bluth, Mrs. Doris, Instructor, Business and Commerce 
Caffrey, Peter, Assoc. Prof., Administration 
Chang, Mabel L., Asst. Prof., Social Studies 
Corbman, Bernard, Professor, Administration, Dean of Fac. 

Cutler, Benjamin, Asst. Prof., Business & Comm. 

D’Andrea, John, Asst. Prof., Registrar 

Edelman, Jack, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 

Elling, Karl A., Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 

Erdsneker, Martin, Asst. Prof., Physics 

Farrelly, Miss Roberta, Instructor, Business & Commerce 

Fuller, Miss Alice P., Instructor, Nursing 

Harder, Mrs. Eleanor, Asst. Prof., Student Personnel Serv. 

Hirsh, Irving, Instructor, Business & Commerce 
Hirshfield, Arthur, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce^ 

Hynes, William P., Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 
Just, Erwin, Assoc. Prof., Math 
Kissel, Robert, Assoc. Prof., Business & Commerce 
Kor, Richard M., Asst. Prof., Health & Phys. Ed. 

Krey, Isabelle, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 

Krieger, Murray, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 

I ande, Mrs. Anita, Instructor, Speech & Fine & Perf. Arts 

Levey, Arlene, Asst. Prof., Nursing 

Lewis, Mrs. Ingird, Instructor, Health & Phys. Ed. 

Linder, Mrs. Jane, Instructor, Health & Phys. Ed. 

Linn, Mrs. Clara S., Instructor, Business & Commerce 
Loughlin, Richard, Professor, English 
May, Martin, Professor, Business & Commerce 
Perlmutter, Beatrice, Professor, Nursing 
Pollack, Morris, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 
Ress, Samuel, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 
Reynolds, Wynn, Assoc. Prof., Speech & Fine & Perf. Arts 
Rosenfeld, Paul, Assoc. Prof., Asst. Dean of Admin. 

Ruggiero, Lawrence, Asst. Prof., Business & Commerce 
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BRONX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Saueracker, Carl, Assoc. Prof., Student Personnel 
Stillerman, Manuel, Professor, Even. & Cont. Educ. Sess. 

Takei, Kazuye, Assoc. Prof., Business & Commerce 
Thompson, Clement, Professor, Dean of Students 
Wilkofsky, Salomon, Instructor, Modern Languages 
Wise, Miss Marian, Instructor, Business & Commerce 

BROOME TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Altenhofen, Mrs. Elizabeth, Instructor, Secretarial Science 

Baker, James D., Assoc. Librarian 

Beers, Robert B., Assoc. Prof., Electrical Technology 

Behr, Marvin J., Dir. of Public Relations 

Cann, Robert L., Chairman, Admin. Management Dept. 

Church-Smith, Herbert, Asst. Prof., Chmn. Foreign Lang. Dept. 
Distefano, Franks., Asst. Prof., Social Science 
Ferrari, George P., Asst. Prof., Biological Science 
Foley, Miss Joan L., Library Director 

Greenwood, Dr. R. Leroy, Assoc. Prof., Liberal Arts, Sociology 

Hartman, Lloyd W., Director, Liberal Arts Division 

Hickey, Harold, Professor, Chmn., Dept, of Hist. & Soc. Sci. 

Kalbaugh, Aubrey J., Director, Division of Business 

Rasbach, Mary Ann, Asst. Prof., Secretarial Science 

Schum, Miss Mary, Assoc. Prof., Bio-Medical Science Dept. 

CAZENOVIA COLLEGE 

Bentley, Dr. Norma, Chairman, English-Language Dept. 

Boghosian, Paula, Instructor, Secretarial Studies 

Forbes, Dr. Malcolm, Academic Dean 

Gulizia, Sebastian, Asst. Prof., Foreign Languages 

Helbig, Richard, Business Manager 

Larsen, Ralph, V.P. for Development 

Smith, Vernon, Director, Public RelationL 

Whalen, John F., Chairman, Applied Studies Dept. 

CORNING COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Aldrich, Martha Jane, Asst. Prof., Nursing Education 
Beck, Donald J., Acting Dean of Students 
Brown, James L., Professor, Chemistry 
Conti, Angelo A., Instructor, French 

Forsythe, Donald G., Director of Evening & Summer Division 
Gery, Robert L., Instructor, Economics & Insurance 
Giuffrida, Dr. Robert T., Chairman, Division of Humanities 
Graffunder, Carle P., Asst. Prof., Sociology & Anthropology 
Hallinan, Bernadene C., Assoc. Prof., Nursing 

Havener, Philip H., Assoc. Prof., Director of Counseling & Testing 

Hodgin, Miss Jean, Asst. Prof., English 

Krech, Alan S., Asst. Prof. & Asst. Dean, English 
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CORNING COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

McDonald, Thomas L., Dean of Admin, and Chief Financial Officer 
Schicker, Beryl A., Asst. Prof., English 
Smith, Alfred J. Jr., Dean of Faculty 
Williams, Helen B., Director of Admissions 

DUTCHESS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Hall, Dr. James F., President 

Adamo, Anthony, Director, Student Affairs 

Boyd, Harry, Assoc. Prof., Mathematics 

Brittain, Miss Gail, Asst. Prof., Mathematics 

Clark, Frank J., Asst. Prof., Data Processing 

Crockett, Mrs. Helen L., Assoc. Prof., Nursing 

Davis, Thomas C., Registrar 

Dreyfuss, Mrs. Use B., Instructor, French & German 

Ellis, Dr. Samuel, Assoc. Prof., Chemistry 

Esser, Miss Sarah G., Instructor, Nursing 

Freedman, George N., Asst. Prof., Business & Retailing 

Freeman, Miss Emily L., Assistant Librarian 

Giardino, Joseph G., Asst. Prof., English 

Gindea, Miss Beatrice, Asst. Prof., Dental Assisting 

Grant, Miss Roslyn M., Asst. Prof., Spanish & French 

Greenfield, Paul, Asst. Prof., English 

Happ, William, Asst. Prof., English 

Holland, William, Asst. Prof., Physical Education 

Hubbard, Mrs. Rita L., Asst. Prof., Social Science, Psychology 

Kaiser, Miss Joan E., Asst. Prui., Nursing 

Karian, Charles, Asst. Prof., Mechanivcal Design 

Kosinska, Mrs. Aniela, Asst. Prof., French and German 

Lax, David, Assoc. Prof., Art 

Lombardi, Frank J., Instructor, Business 

MacPherson, Miss M. Dorothy, Asst. Prof., Business 

Magnarella, Philip J., Director of Placement & Community Services 

Mayer, Michael M., Instructor, Math 

McKinney, Robert, Executive Dean 

Monaco, Dr. Lawrence H., Dean, Collegiate Technical Div. 

Moseley, Robert E., Dean, Continuing Education 
Muller, Henry J., Professor, Chemistry 
Muschio, Dr. Henry M., Assoc. Prof., Biology 
Nadeau, John, Director, Public Relations 
Nichols, William J., Director, Library 
Orcutt, John N., Admin. Asst, to the President 
Patten, Dr. Jack, Assoc. Prof., Child Care 
Pattison, Ross L., Asst. Prof., Social Science 
Raskin, Mrs. Doreen, Instructor, Chemistry 
Rose, Arthur P., Assoc. Prof., Retailing 
Ross, A. Leslie, Asst. Prof., Art 
Ross, Mrs. Julia M., Asst. Prof., Nursing 
Ross, Walter B., Professor, Social Science 
Roush, Mrs. June S., Instructor, Nursery Education 
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DUTCHESS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Sheridan, Eugene A. Jr., Asst. Prof., Social Science 
Shohat, Michael, Asst. Prof., Russian 

^ssoc. Prof., Physical Education 
Steffen, Richard C., Asst. Prof., Mechanical Design 
Swan, Miss Zaida S., Asst. Prof., Nursery Education 
Tillman, Robert E., Instructor, Biology 
Toback, Arnold, Assoc. Prof., Social Science 
Van Tassell, Fred, Instructor, Art 
Wamock, Peter, Assistant Dean, Continuing Education 
Washington, Allyn J., Professor, Mathematics 
Werrbach, Miss May E., Assoc. Prof., Nursing 
Wettergreen, Conrad J., Instructor, Continuing Education Div. 

ELIZABETH SETON COLLEGE 

Sister Dolores Mary, President 

Sister Mary Rose, Academic Dean 

Rauner, Dr. Theresse M., Dean of Students 

Sister Anne Rosaire, Registrar 

Sister Marie Irene, Asst. Prof., Math 

Sister Miriam Charles, Instructor, Secretarial Studies 

Sister Mary Luke, Director, Student Personnel 

Sister Rose Maria, Librarian 



EPIPHANY APOSTOLIC COLLEGE 

Bowen, The Rev. Robert F., S.S.J., Instructor, History 

Carroll, The Rev. John A., S.S.J., Instructor, English 

Filippelli, The Rev. John L., S.S.J., Instructor, Latin, Spanish 

Harris, The Rev. Elbert F., S.S.J., Instructor, French, Latin 

Hayes, The Rev. James A., S.S.J., Instructor, Fine Arts 

Honore, The Rev. Thomas F., S.S.J., Instructor, French, Religion 

Hughes, The Rev. Gordon P., S.S. J., Instructor, Library 

Hunter, Lillian C., Librarian 

Marino, The Rev. Eugene A., S.S.J., Instructor, Biology 
Tobin, Brother William, S.S.J., Instructor, Mathematics 
Tyson, The Rev. Joseph V., S.S.J., Guidance 

ERIE COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Shenton, James E., President 

Adams, George, Assoc. Prof., Data Processing 

Barone, Paul, Instructor, Recreation Supervision 

Beras, Donald, Asst. Prof., Civil Technology 

Blair, Donald, Instructor, Civil Technology 

Brandstetter, Frank X., Acting Associate Dean 

Breton, Gary L., Instructor, Recreation Supervision 

Burros, Leonard H., Instructor, Mathematics Department 

Coughenour, George E., Assoc. Prof., Civil Technology 

Cuviello, Michael T., Instructor, Social Sciences 
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ERIE COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

DePasquale, Joseph D., Prof. & Head, Electrical Technology Dept. 
DiPota, Mrs. Helen J., Asst. Prof., Social Studies 
Downing, John C., Asst. Prof., Civil Technology 
Egger, John, Asst. Prof., Chemical Technology Dept. 

Elkin, Marvin, Instructor, Business Administration 
Ernst, Arthur M., Prof. & Head, Social Sciences 
Evans, F. John, Instructor, Business Administration 
Farino, Janies J., Assoc. Prof., Ophthalmic Dispensing 
Fitzpatrick, Harold J., Asst. Prof., Med. Lab. Tech. 

Fries, Henry W., Assoc. Prof., Social Science 

Garfinkel, Marvin M., Instructor, Communication Skills (English) 

Giglia, Alphonso, Asst. Director, Evening & Extension Div. 

Greene, William, Asst. Prof., Social Studies 

Haas, Marilyn, Junior Librarian 

Hogan, Gerald P., Instructor, Mathematics Department 

Hohensee, James J., Dean of Students 

Kassidy, Harry G., Prof. & Head, Metallurgical Technology 
Katulski, Joseph, Asst. Prof., Civil Technology 
Kessel, William C., Asst. Prof., Communication Skills (English) 
Killian, George E., Prof. & Head, Recreation Supervison & Dir. of 
Athletics 

Marcinelli, Alfred F., Assoc. Prof., Mechanical Technology 
Maynard, Mrs. Barbara, Asst. Prof., Medical Office Assisting 
Newell, Dr. Richard F., Prof. & Head, Business Admin., Data Proc- 
essing .and Exec. Secretarial 

Olson, Lloyd R., Prof. & Head, Med. Lab & Med. Office 
Peacock, Dr. Donald E., Prof. & Head, Communication Skills (Eng- 
lish) 

Ranney, George A., Prof. & Head, Food Service Administration 
Schmidt, Alan G., Asst. Prof., Music & Communication Skills (Eng- 
lish) ^ ® 

Simon, Mrs. Sylvia, Asst. Prof., Communication Skills (English) 
Sina, Mrs. Diane, Asst. Prof., Med. Office Assisting 
Spellburg, Barbara, Miss, Instructor, Exec. Secretarial 
Sprague, Miss Alice, Assoc. Prof., Med. Office Assisting 
Whitmore, Dr. Norvin T., Dean 

FASHION INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Jarvie, Lawrence L., President 

Arena, Alfred, Adj. Instr. in Pattern Drafting & Design 

Axelrod, Nathan, Professor of Fashion Merchandising 

Balenzano, Rosa C., Assoc. Prof, of Fashion Art & Design 

Bell, Josephine, Adj. Inst, in Apparel Design 

Berger, Paul A., Professor of Management Engineering 

Besserman, Ftrry, Adj. Assoc. Prof, of Pattern Drafting & Design 

Biggerstaff, Myra, Asst. Prof, of Textile Design 

Boyer, Barbara, Placement Office 

Brandriss, Marion K., Dean of Students 

Brener, Mama, Asst, to Instr. in Fashion Art & Design 
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FASHION INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Brockman, Helen, Asst. Prof, of Apparel Design 
Brodie, Edna S., Director of Seminars 

Brodsky, Phyllis R., Adj. Instr. in Pattern Drafting & Design 
Buchman, Sidney H., Assoc. Prof, of Management Engineering 
Byer, Sharon, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evenin,g 
Carron, Allan J., Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising Even. 
Carter, Robert Lloyd, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evening 
Cavanagh, Dorothe, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Illustration, Even. 

Cenni, Joseph R., Adj. Instr. in Pattern Drafting & Design 

Claire, Allen B., Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Even. 

Cohen, Allen C., Instructor in Textile Science 

Collins, Renee, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evening 

Curtis, Irving, Adj. Prof, of Pattern Drafting & Design 

D’Angelo, Lillian, Asst. Prof, of Apparel Design 

Di George, Peter, Adj. Instr. in Advertising Design, Evening 

Donley, Dorothy, Prof, of Fashion Art & Design 

Farrar, Stephanie, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising 

Field, Byron, Instructor in English 

Fischgrund, Celile D., Counselor to Students 

Fried, Eleanor L., Director of Placement 

Fuller, B. Frank, Jr., Vice-President and Dean of the College 

Galvarin, Sylvia, Registrar 

Garofalo, Joseph A., Asst, to Instr. in Textile Science 
Gershon, Morris, Director of Business Affairs 

Gibberman, Marvin L, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Even. 

Gioello, Ann, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evening 

Godnick, Newton Everett, Instructor in Fashion Merchandising 

Goodman, Shirley, Executive Vice-President 

Goodman, Stanley, Asst. Prof, of Fashion Merchandising 

Gould, Kenneth M., Adj. Asst. Prof, of Pattern Drafting & Design 

Graham, Ethel Vidiver, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising 

Grant, Milton, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Even. 

Greenberg, Harry, Adj. Assoc. Prof, of Pattern Drafting & Design 

Gruber, Rose, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising Even. 

Guedenet, Charlotte, Manager, College Shop 

Havtel, Evelyn M., Instructor in Fashion Art & Design 

Israel, Seymour, Instructor, Merchandising, Evening 

Jaffe, Hilde, Asst. Prof, of Apparel Design 

Jagusiak, Andrew, Instructor-Technologist, Machine Operations 

Jamow, Jeannette Abelow, Professor of Fashion Merchandising 

Jones, Mary W., Asst. Dean of Student Affairs 

Jones, Paul, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evening 

Jones, Robert G., Fiscal Officer 

Kanter, Jerome H., Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Eve. 

Klein, Benjamin S., Evenin,g Division Office 

Kolodny, Rosalie, Instructor in Apparel Design 

Konde, Lita, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evening 

Kopff, Richard G., Adj. Asst. Prof, of Social Sciences, Evening 

Kopp, Ernestine A., Professor of Apparel Design 
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FASHION INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Kovic, Mary Cit, Adj. Instr. in Apparel Design, Evening 
Landers, Muriel, Assoc. Prof, of Fashion Merchandising 
Lang, David, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Eve. 

Leader, William, Professor of Mathematics & Science 

Levin, Sol, Adj. Assoc. Prof, of Management Engineering 

Levinson, Clara J., Office Administrator 

Lewis, Ruth, Evening Division Office 

Marcus, Gladys Franklin, Professor .of Social Sciences 

Maloney, Ann a Di Giralmo, Assoc. Prof, of Textile Design 

Matison, Lucille S., Asst. Prof., English 

McCaughey, Raymond F., Assoc. Prof., Knitting Technology 
Meagher, Richard J., Asst. Director of Special Studies & Evening 
Programs 

Meyer, Audrey, Instructor in Social Sciences 
Meyers, Muriel Hahn, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising 
Miller, Floranna Seidman, Instructor in Fashion Merchandising 
Milton, Shirley F., Instructor in Fashion Merchandising 
Morelli, Paul A., Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Eve. 

Morse, Jennie G., Professor of Textile Design 

Packard, Sidney, Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Eve. 

Pupillo, Christine, Adj. Asst. Prof, of Pattern Drafting & Design 

Reilly, Theresa, Instructor in Fashion Art & Design 

Richmond, William, Finance Office 

Rittenberg, Jack, Instructor in Fashion Merchandising 

Rolfo, Vittorina, Professor of Apparel Design 

Rubin, Helen, Librarian 

Rubin, Saul, Adj. Instr. in Pattern Drafting & Design 
Russo, Miriam, Instructor, Textile Design 

Shaen, Lawrence L., Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Eve. 

Scheirer, Murray, Adj. Instr. in Pattern Drafting & Design 

Shaneck, Miriam Walker, Office Administrator, English 

Shear, Fan A., Office Administrator, Fashion Art & Design 

Sherman, William, Adj. Assist. Prof, of Pattern Drafting & Design 

Sica, Lucia M., Instructor in Apparel Design 

Sinderbrand, Laura, Placement Counselor 

Slane, Nancy, Coordinator of Information Services 

Sloan, Alfred V., Jr., Professor of Fashion Merchandising 

Smith, Sweetmen, Asst. Librarian 

Tepper, Bette E.., Adj. Asst. Prof, of Fashion Merchandising 

Thursk, June R., Adj. Instr. in Fashion Merchandising, Eve. 

Vardian, Budd, Asst, to Instr. in Fashion Art & Design 

Volkell, Shirley, Office Administrator 

Walfish, Jack, Instructor in Management Engineering 

Watkins, Josephine J., Director of Community Resources 

Weber, Elita Dee, Instructor in Fashion Art & Design 

Weiss, Frank, Business Administrator 

Weiss, Lillian R., Adj. Asst. Prof, of Textile Design 

Winters, Arthur A., Assoc. Prof, of Fashion Merchandising 

Younglieb, Frances, Finance Office 
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FASHION INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Zeiger, David, Professor of English 
Zelin, Beatrice, Asst. Director of Placement 
Zucker, Roslyn, Placement Counselor 

GENESEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Hubbard, Raymond T., Asst. Prof. 

HERKIMER COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

McLaughlin, Robert, President 
Trautlein, H. David, Dean 

HUDSON VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Fitzgibbons, James J., President 

Adriance, Warren, Instructor, Business Department 

Anderson, Ronald A., Administration 

Ashworth, Everett M., Mathematics 

Baker, George, Dept. Chairman, Eng. Science Dept. 

Billings, Charles, Dept. Chairman, Business Dept. 

Bills, Allan, Dept. Chairman, Const. Dept. 

Blair, David, Director of Student Activities 
Boggess, Walter, Asst. Prof., Mech. Dept. 

Buckley, Edward, Assoc. Prof., Auto. Tech. 

Burian, Grayce, Instructor, Liberal Arts 
Burrill, William, Asst. Prof., Mech. Department 
Burton, Robin, Instructor, Business Department 
Carlisle, Thomas D., Instructor, Civil & Const. 

Carpinello, Janet, Instructor, Business 
Carragan, Julia, Instructor, Liberal Arts Department 
Chakonas, Paul, Department Chairman, Business 
Cushine, Dorothy, Instructor, Nurjipg 
Cushine, Warren, Instructor, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Dansereau, Raymond, Director of Counselling Activities 
Decker, Caryl, Dept. Chairman, Elec. Department 
DeMatteo, Charles, Dept. Chairman, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Dlnn, Richard F., Asst. Prof., Biology 

Dunn, Marlon, Asst. Prof., Liberal Arts 

Eannello, Dominick, Dept. Chairman, Biology Department 

Ehrcke, John, Division Chairman, Health Department 

Fahey, Janet, Asst. Prof., Nursing Department 

Gerhard, Sylvia, Instructor, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Godin, Oscar, Assoc. Prof., Eng. Science Dept. 

Gravrogkas, George, Instructor, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Harden, Adolph, Asst. Prof., Mech. Tech. 

Heagle, Clarence, Asst. Prof., Business 
Horbat, Theodore, Asst. Prof., Elec. Tech. Dept. 

Houser, Barbara, Asst. Prof., Dental Dept. 

Jackson, J. R., Asst. Director of Extension Division 
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HUDSON VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Johnson, John, Instructor, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Josceiyn, Warren, Instructor, Math. Department 
Karpiak, Walter, Dept. Chairman, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Keck, William J., Instructor, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Kimball, Raymond, Asst. Prof., Elec. Tech. Dept. 

Kirchberger, Robert, Asst. Prof., Physical Ed. 

Kittell, Willis B., Dept. Chairman, Dental Dept. 

Knight, Raymond, Dept. Chairman, Math. Dept. 

LaBrie, Marilyn, Asst. Prof., Dental Dept. 

Lamdrio, Eleanor, Asst. Prof., Business Dept. 

Lemon, Mrs. T., Asst. Prof., Biology 
LaPan, John, Director of Physical Plant 
Lettus, Marianne, Instructor, Nursing Dept. 

Lewis, Martin, Asst. Prof., Math Department 
Long, Walter, Instructor, Civil & Const. Dept. 

Mahoney, Margaret, Asst. Prof., Liberal Arts Dept. 

Maxwell, Woodrow R., Instructor, Business Dept. 

McGloin, Louise, Instructor, Social Science 
McKnight, Ray, Instructor, Electrical Dept. 

McQuid, Eileen, Dept. Chairman, Nursing Dept. 

Meirhans, Valentine, Asst. Prof., Dental Dept. 

Merchant, Reuben, Provost 
Moss, Kay, Instructor, Nursing Dept. 

Murray, John, Asst. Prof., Math Dept. 

Magi, John, Asst. Prof., Elec. Tech. 

O’Hare, Audrey, Instructor, Liberal Arts Dept. 

Ostrander, Charles, Asst. Prof., Physics Dept. 

Patterson, James, Director of Extension Division 

Ploetz, Arthur O., Vice Pres. & Dean for Academic Affairs 

Pratico, P., Asst. Prof., Business 

Puma, Rudolph J., Asst. Prof., Medical Technology 

Richard, John, Instructor, Auto. Tech. 

Richardson, Ronald, Instructor, Math. Dept. 

Rowe, Mrs. E. A., Assoc. Prof., Biology 

Rudaitis, James A., Mathematics 

St. Pierre, Miss Jeannine A., Instructor, Biology 

Schmidt, Donald, Dept. Chairman, Physical Ed. Dept. 

Smith, Marcia, Instructor, Nursing Dept. 

Spiegel, Leonard, Assoc. Prof., Civil & Const. Dept. 

Staats, William, Dept. Chairman, Business Dept. 

Stalica, Eugene Jr., Asst. Prof., Elec. Tech. Dept. 

Van Buren, Sonja, Dept. Chairman, Business Dept. ' 

Van Sinderen, Arthur, Assoc. Prof., Civil & Const. Dept. ’ 

Weed, Charles A., Asst. Prof., Liberal Arts Dept. 

Weiss, Paul, Assoc. Prof., Auto Tech. Dept. 

Whittaker, Duane, Instructor, Physical Ed. Dept. 

Wikoff, James, Asst. Prof., Business Dept. 
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IMMACULATE COLLEGE 
Sister Mary Edwina, President, Dean 

JAMESTOWN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Baisler, Albert W., President 

Cherry, Edward, Assoc. Prof., Economics 

Kochersberger, Robert C., Prof, of Biology, Chairman, Div. of Nat- 
ural & Health Sci. 

Mayne, John A., Assoc. Prof., Chairman of English Department 
Paiuarella, Marion, Assoc. Prof., Physics, & Chairman .of Div. of 
Math, Physics, & Eng. Tech. 

Pasciullo, Robert J., Director of Continuing Education 
Stapleford, Edward T., Assoc. Prof., Mathematics 

JEFFERSON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

McVean, James, President 

Cashion, Carole F., Asst. Prof., Psychology 

Bonney, Mrs., Assoc. Prof. 

Bronx, Charles, Counselor 
Finnegan, Alan, Dean of Students 
Goodness, Deane Mrs., Assoc. Prof. 

Jerome, James, Assoc. Prof. 

McAllister, Lois Mrs., Professor 
McGrath, John, Dean of Admin. 

Scanlon, Carol, Asst. Prof. 

Walsh, Gerald, Prof., Head of Science Division 
Wetterhahn, Gerald, Asst. Prof. 

Williams, Gladys Mrs., Asst. Prof. 

KINGSBOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Glasser, Israel, Dean of Faculty 

MARIA REGINA COLLEGE 

Sister Mary Roselie, President 

Sister M. Tarcisie, Vice-President 

Sister M. Eloise, Academic Dean 

Sister Mary Urban, Treasurer 

Rev. Method C. Billy, Chaplain, Instructor 

Rev. Simon Mohr, Instructor, Theology 

Agonito, Mrs. Rosemary, instructor. Philosophy, English 

Battaglia, Mrs. Gloria J., Director of Admissions 

Hollings, Miss Marjorie C., Dean of Women 

Sheedy, Mrs. Doris, Instructor 

White, Mrs. Patricia, Psychologj^ 
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MOHAWK VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Bauer, Douglas, Asst. Prof., Chemistry 

Brantley, Owen, Asst. Prof., Graphic Arts 

Burke, Michael J., Asst. Prof., Business 

Casakos, Stephen, Assoc. Prof., Finance 

Connell, James R., Director of Student Activities 

Evans, Miss Carolyn, Asst. Prof., Secretarial Science 

Festine, Armond, Assoc. Director, Evening Division 

Hazard, Marion, Assoc. Prof. & Dept. Head, Nursing 

Merrill, Robert, Asst. Prof., Marketing 

Romer, Harold, Assoc. Prof., Business & Ecoiaomics 

Russell, Roger L., Asst. Dir., Evening & Ext. Division 

Ryan, Mrs. Pauline, Professor 

Salsburg, Glenn W., Counselor 

Schmidt, Charles, Assoc. Prof., Business 

Schwiirtz, Dr. Leonard, Director, Evening Division 

Vallone, Agatins. J., Instructor, Secretarial Science 

Warner, Edwin, Department Head 

Wilson, Elinor J., Bookstore Manager 

MONROE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Good, LeRoy V., President 

Baynes, Mary L., Counselor, Counseling & Testing 

Boags, William, Admin. Asst, to Dean of Faculty Pers. Serv. 

Carpenter, Lawrence E., Director of Development and Planning 

Collins, Robert R., Director of Admissions 

Cotnam, John D., Director, Evening & Summer Sessions 

Connelly, James, Asst. Prof., Mathematics 

DiGaspari, Vincent M., Chairman, Placement & Financial Aids 

DiNardo, Michael J., Controller 

Dougherty, Susan S., Asst. Prof., Biology 

Dunlap, Ray D., Asst. Registrar, Registration 

Emanuel, Judith, Counselor, Admissions 

Evans, Gerald H., Assoc. Prof., Economics 

Frantz, Margaret J., Counselor, Counseling & Testing 

Gigiotti, Ronald S., Admin. Asst, to Dean of Student Personnel Serv. 

Glasser, George A., Dean of Finance & Business Affairs 

Harrington, Paul F., Asst. Prof., History 

Jenkins, Donovan M., Jr., Counselor, Admissions 

McCaw, Lowell E., Assoc. Professor, Electronics 

McCormack, Grace, Asst. Prof., Biology 

Mandell, Ruth E., Counselor, Counseling & Testing 

Mills, Edward D., Director, Counselling & Testing 

Osborn, Frances P., Assoc. Prof., English 

Paris, John A., Registrar 

Rouse, C. Allan, Asst. Prof., Biology 

Schmidt, Madeline W., Professor, Career Business 

Smith, Leonard B., Dean of Student Personnel Services 

Szweda, Ralph A., Assoc. Prof., Data Processing 

Talbot, Carl A., Director, Libraries & Instructional Serv. 
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MONROE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Walsh, James P., Dean of Faculty, Personnel Services 
Wright, Lewis L., Professor, Police Science 
Terreii, James A., Counselor, Counseling and Testing 
Aulenbachler, Robert G., Assoc. Prof., Police Science 

NASSAU COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Anderson, Dr. Ruth, Assoc. Prof., Nursing 

Aronson, Mrs. Shirley, Instructor, Physics, Physical Science 

Averett, Dr. James, Assoc. Prof., Chairman of Health Sciences 

Balas, Michael A. Jr., Sr. Counsellor, Evening Division 

Berland, Jack, Asst. Prof., Business 

Berlinger, Eli, Instructor, Math 

Borzilleri, William, Admissions Officer 

Botta, Miss Elizabeth A., Instructor, Health & Phys. Ed. — Recrea- 
tion 

Brenner, Dr. George, Assoc. Prof., English 
Brostowin, Patrick, Assoc. Prof., English 
Brusie, Miss Marilyn, Instructor, Nursing Ed. 

Buda, Louis Jr., Lecturer, History-Economics 
Cahill, James, Personnel Office 
Cadden, John, Professor, Chairman of English 
Callahan, John N., Asst. Prof., English 

Carolan, Dr. Patrick, Assoc. Prof., Chairman of Health & Phys. Ed. 
& Recreation 

Christy, Elva M., instructor. Nursing 
Cohen, Lawrence J., Instructor, Mathematics 
Culhane, Michael, Assoc. Prof., English 

Cunsold, Dr. Ronald, Asst. Prof., Chairman of History & Political 
Science 

Donor, Dr. Albert, Asst. Prof., Chairman of Biology 

Doyle, Paul A., Professor, English 

Evert, Dr. Hemy, Professor, Chairman of Chemistry 

Farrell, William, Professor, Chairman of Foreign Langua,ge 

Fishman, Dr. Joseph, Assoc. Prof., Math 

Fuori, William, Asst. Prof., Business & Data Processing 

Gersten, Robert, Prof., Dean of Students 

Grossman, Seymour, Lecturer, Reading 

Gwydir, Dr. Robert Jr., Prof., Dean of Evening & Extension Divi- 
sion 

Hadjopoulos, Mrs. Theresa M., Instructor, Spanish 

Haring, Phyllis, Instructor, Nursing 

Harr, Mrs. Alma E., Assoc. Prof., Nursing 

Harrison, Robert W., Asst. Dir., Research & Evaluation 

Hyland, Miss Patricia, Asst. Prof., Nursing 

Johnston, Thomas, Professor, Dean of Administration 

Karau, Miss Ursula, Instructor, Nursing 

Keahon, Daniel, Asst, to Dean, Evening & Extension Div. 

Knerr, Arthur, Lecturer, Business 
Knight, Ernest C., Asst. Prof., Biology 



NASSAU COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Koren, Mrs. Toby, Instructor, Nursing 
Kowalik, Andrew, Asst. Prof., Engineering Sci. 

Lataner, Albert, Asst. Prof., Philosophy 
Lener, Dr. Walter, Prof., Biology 
Levine, Dr. Benjamin, Assoc. Prof., Biology 

niS?”’ h director. College Research & Evaluation 

Madden, Mrs. Anita, Instructor, Nursing 

Malone, James, Asst. Prof., Mathematics 

Matheney, Dr. Ruth, Chairman, Department of Nursing 

Mwer'^tehael^ ^ EdLation 

Meyer, Michael, Assoc. Prof., Asst, to Dean of Faculty 

51 - Mathematics ^ 

Milek, Mrs. Jane T., Asst. Prof., Biology 
Muller, Mrs. Helen B., Instructor, Art 
Mazaire, Miss Yvette, Asst. Prof., Nursing 
Mealon, Thomas, Asst. Prof., Reading 
Ne son, Ruth A., Instructor, Health & Physical Ed. 

Assoc. Prof., Nursing 

O Brien, Mrs. Helen, Bursar, Dean of Faculty’s Office 
Pe kan, Mrs. Phyllb, Instructor. Nursing 
Pelliccia, Joseph, Administrative Asst. 

Petrie, Dr. Grace, Assoc. Prof., Chemistry 
Pintel, Gerald, Assoc. Prof., Business 
Press, Dr. Nehemiah, Professor, Economics 

Ri^zzo Counsellor, Dean of Students Office 

Klzzo, Mrs. Beatrice, Instructor, Biology 

RoeM, Louis E., Asst. Prof., Mathematics 

Rubin, Robert A., Lab. Asst., Physical Education 

Saxton, Miss Dolores, Assoc. Prof., Nursing 

Schiller, Dr. Edward, Asst. Prof., History 

Schein, Dr. Lea Moch, Assoc. Prof., Foreign Languages 

Sieger, Frederick, Assoc. Prof., Reading ^ 

^rgen, Samuel, Asst. Prof., Business 
Stickney, Walter, Audio Visual Director 

^^**iosoSiy^**'^**^ Psychology & Sociology & Phi- 

Taylor, Joan C., Instructor, Nursing 

Trevas, Mrs. Doris, Asst. Prof., Chemistry 

Vazquez, Dr. G. Ignacio, Asst. Prof., Foreign Languages 

Voegeli, George, Asst. Dean of Administration 

Walker, Dr. Dorthea R., Asst. Prof., English 

Weinstein, Abraham, Assoc. Prof., Chairman of Mathematics 
Weiser, Jacques J., Lecturer, English ^ctinemaiics 

Wiener, Adam, Asst. Prof., Engineering 
Wolinsky, Judith S., Asst. Prof., Nursing 
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NEW YORK CITY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Bassin, Milton G„ President 
Alterman, Edward, Instructor, Accounting 

Auerbach, Seymour, Professor & Coordinator, Division of Commerce 

Bremen, Arthur L, Asst. Registrar 

Brodsky, Stanley M., Div. of Technology 

Bunis, Eugene A. Jr., Professor, Accounting 

Feinstein, Robert, Asst. Prof., Liberal Arts 

Formica, Frank, Professor, Construction Tech. 

Frank, Jay, Assoc. Prof., Psychology, General & Per.sonnel 
Lee, Helen, Assoc. Prof., Dental Hygiene 
Hertzson, David, Professor, Hotel Tech. 

McGrath, James, Assistant Dean 

McMillan, William R., Prof. & Chairman, Social Science Department 

Mohl, Oscar, Instructor 

Puder, Eva, Assoc. Prof., Dental Hygiene 

Rind, Max S., Asst. Prof., Dental Lab. Tech. 

Rowe, Benjamin, Professor, Social Science 
Rupp, Mildred, Instructor, Hotel Technology 
Silverman, Mrs. Margaret, Instructor 
Springer, Jack, Assoc. Prof., Marketing 
Steinberg, Joseph, Professor, Construction Tech. 

Stem, Sylvan, Assoc. Prof., Construction Tech., Coordinator 
of Fire Science 

Tuosto, August A., Chairman, Dept, of Biology 
Wade, Melva J., Counselor, Student Personnel Services 

NIAGARA COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Haluch, John, Instructor, Biology 
Fletcher, James D., Administration 
Shea, Norman, Director of Admissions 

ONONDAGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Archer, R. Wayne, Professor, English 
Berkheimer, Geraldine F., Asst. Prof., French 
Brown, Paul L., Director of Admissions 
Carbonaro, Ory Michael, Assoc. Prof., Zoology 
Cassedy, Paul Spencer, Professor, Biology 
Charles, Harvey, Vice President 
Clum, Maureen C., Asst. Prof., Physical Education 
Cobb, Richard A., Chairman, Dept, of Speech 
Cohen, Joyce S., Asst. Instructor, Dental Hygiene 
Crane, August, Professor, Reading & English 
Desruisseaux, Lorraine G., Asst. Prof., English 
Dietrich, Mildred, Asst. Prof., Dental Hygiene 
Dmohowski, George J., Professor, Mathematics 
Donegan, Jane B., Assoc. Prof., History 
Donohue, Anne M., Asst. Prof., Chemistry 
Foody, Norma E., Professor, English 
Gammon, Alan L., Assoc. Prof., Physics 



ONONDAGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Groot, John A., Assoc. Prof., Chemistry 

Hartt, Richard, Asst. Prof., Mathematics 

Kelly, Dorothy Lerch, Acting Dean of Student Personnel 

Klein, Philip G., Assoc. Prof., Music 

Krall, William F., Chairman of Technologies 

MacDonald, Grace N., Head Librarian 

MacDonald, John W., Professor, General Studies 

Malek, Robert F., Assoc. Prof., Biology 

Merrill, John H., Assoc. Prof., Computer Science 

Mosher, James W., Assoc. Prof., Music 

Nesbit, Louis, Assoc. Prof., Modern Language 

Oney, Carl M., Asst. Prof., Botany 

Peterson, Sandra J., Instructor, Sociology 

Reust, Janet L., Assoc. Prof., Dental Hygiene 

Rhoades, C. Richard, Professor, Music 

Ruzekowicz, Donald A., Asst. Prof., English Graphics 

Ryan, Dr. Francis D., Professor, Dental Hygiene 

Sands, Dennis E., Asst. Prof., Electrical 

Swerdlow, Gertrude K., Assoc. Prof., Economics 

Tubbert, Margaret A., Asst. Prof., Biology 

Zampino, Gerald N., Instructor, Music 

ORANGE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Diana, Mary B. 

Shepard, George F., Dean of Students 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

Shafer, Dr. Paul D., President 

Berger, Miss Marilyn, Dept. Chairman, History 

Brown, Mrs. Anita. Teacher, Biology 

Crandell, Robert, Dfjpt. Chairman, Music 

Davis, Mrs. Florence, Librarian 

Fisher, Miss Mabel, Dept. Chairman, Mathematics 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. Dorothy, Teacher, English 

Immergut, Mrs. Brita, Teacher, Mathematics 

Lash, Mrs. Loma, Dean of Students, French 

McCarthy, Miss Jane, Teacher, English 

Osborne, Miss Greta L., Teacher, English 

Pasztory, Mrs. Catherine, Teacher, Hist, of Art, A-V Dir. 

Phillips, Mrs. Elisabetli, Dept. Chairman, English 

Rothschild, Mrs. Nell, Registrar 

Schilling, Miss Sarah, Dept. Chairman, Speech and Drama 
Schoonmaker, Mrs. Helen, Dept. Chairman, Spanish 

PAUL SMITH’S COLLEGE 

Buxton, Chester L., President 
Agan, Thomas R., Asst. Prof., History 
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PAUL SMITH’S COLLEGE 

Barra, Gabriel, Instructor, English 
Belknap, Elwood, Instructor, Mathematics 
Breuder, Robert L., Instructor, Botany 
Carden, Richard, Asst. Prof., Physics 
Cole, E. Harold, Mech. Drawing 
Collins, Mrs. Geraldine, Librarian 
Deitz, Warner C., Asst. Prof., Forestry 
Feinberg, Philip S., Insurance, Personal Finance 
Hadley, George, Asst. Prof., Mathematics 
Houghton, Leonard, Asst. Prof., Economics 
Hoyt, Gould J., Asst. Prof., Forestry 
Jessie, Robert, Instructor, Accounting 

Keirstead, Miss Marjorie, College Nurse, Instructor of Hygiene 
Kirche, Charles, Professor & Dept. Chairman, Mathematics 
LaBounty, William, Instructor, Geology, Science 
McKee, Dr. David, Professor, Language & Literature 
McKillip, Robert S., Instructor, Hotel Management 
Milano, Richard, Instructor, Hotel Management 
Peroni, George, Asst. Prof., Forestry 
Peroni, Mrs. Frances, Instructor, Foods, Hotel Management 
Phelps, Charles, Asst. Prof., Accounting, Economics 
Purchase, Harry, Head of Hotel Department 
Rice, Mrs. Gail, Instructor, English 
Rosenberg, Herbert, Instructor, Mathematics 
Russell, William O., Instructor, Accounting & Mathematics 
Rutherford, William, Head of Forestry Dept., Dean of Faculty 
Schwartau, William, Mgr., Food Services, Instr. in Quantity 
Foods 

Simkins, Stephen, Asst. Prof., Life Sciences 
Smith, Arthur, Instructor, English and History 
Thomas, Robert, Director of Admissions 
Trumbull, Donald, Asst. Prof., Humanities 

Twombly, M. Gray, Asst, to the President and Dean of Students 
Woods, Dr. James, Assoc. Prof., Social Science 
Woodward, Edwin, Asst. Prof., Forestry 

Zampier, Edmund J., Instructor, English-Communicative Arts 

PRESENTATION JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Mother Mary Berchmans, President 
Sister Mary Alphonsus, Dean of Students 
Sister Mary Assumpta, Dean, Registrar 
Sister Mary Borromeo, Librarian 
Mother Mary Jude, Treasurer 

QUEENSBOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Alterman, George Dr., Prof., Dean, Biology 
Bryk, Donald C., Instructor, Library 
Comins, Rose M., Assist. Professor, Library 
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QUEENSBOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Eastham, James N. Dr., Prof, of Math., Dean of Summer Session 

Eldot, Eleanor C., Asst. Prof., Library 

Nutley, Mary M., Asst. Prof., Library 

Reilly, Dr. Theresa, Professor, Business 

Sanger, Carol A., Instructor, Library 

Stubbs, Edward N., Instructor, Library 

Wieder, Benjamin, Instructor, Business, Asst, to Dean of Evening & 
Gen. Studies Div. 

ROCKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Arbaiza, Norman D., Acting Chairman, Dept. Foreign Language & 
Literature 



ST. JOSEPH SERAPHIC SEMINARY 

Muller, Fr. Liquor!, O.F.M. Rector, President 

Lynch, Fr. Cyprian J., O.F.M. , Asst. Rector, History 

McCormick, Fr. Myron, O.F.M., Dean of Studies, Latin and Greek 

S.U.N.Y. ALFRED 

Huntington, Dr. David, President 
Boyce, Maynard, Professor 

Brady, Miss Margaret M., Head, Nursing Department 

Canale, Joseph, Asst. Director, Music 

Crandall, Burton, Professor, Business 

Dille, Ralph G., Assistant to President 

Dixon, Bruce, Instructor, Physics 

Felahi, Gus, Admissions Counselor 

Fischer, William, Director of Business Affairs 

Gibbs, Donald, Director of Admissions 

Granger, Roland, Automotive (Wellsville) 

Herrick, George, Director, of Counseling Center 

Hovorka, Charles, Asst. Dean of Students 

Jones, Donald F., Director, Vocational Division 

Koch, Horace, Scholarship Fund Director 

Kroutel, Wayne F., Assoc. Prof., Agricultural Division 

Kuzlik, Therese M., Dean of Women 

Lanshe, Rosemary, Instructor, Reading Skills 

Leathersich, Glenn, Head, Secretarial Department 

Lewis, Elsie Mae, Asst. Prof., Secretarial Department 

McCaffery, Lyle, Professor, Physics 

Rawe, Roger, Vice President 

Schogoleff, Walter, Head, Chemistry Department 

Samuelson, Richard, Library 

Scofield, Era, Assoc. Prof., Medical Services 

Scott, Lewis, Secretarial 

Seidlin, Joseph, Teaching Consultant 
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S.U.N.Y. ALFRED 

Van Hall, Milo, Associate Dean 

Vosburgh, Gwen, Instructor, Secretarial Department 

Wurz, Shirley, Dean of Students 

S.U.N.Y. CANTON 

Auster, Mrs. Nancy, Asst. Prof., Economics 
Blanchard, Adelord, Asst. Prof., Business 
Butterfield, Inez G., Dean of Women 

Chadwick, Lena F., Dept. Chairman, Acct. & Data Processing 

Crane, Steven L., Asst. Prof., History 

Dewey, Herbert S., Professor, English 

Eno, Richard S., Chairman, Dept, of Mech. Tech. 

Horton, Earle M., Assoc. Prof., Eng. Tech. 

Kalberer, Herman, Asst. Prof. Chemistry 
King, Harry E., Professor, Eng. Tech. 

Krag, Ernest C., Asst. Prof., Economics 

Lamar, J. Curry, Asst. Prof., Economics 

Markkula, Orvo E., Assoc. Prof., Graphics 

McAllister, Virginia M., Chairman, Division of Nursing 

Miller, Richard, Professor, Electrical Department 

Monroe, James L, Professor, Physics 

Morton, Louis G., Asst. Prof., Accounting 

Nicholson, Elwood J., Assoc. Prof., Air Conditioning 

Ouderkirk, John P., Chairman, Science Department 

Pope, John R., Instructor, Physics 

Parker, Mary G., Librarian 

Porter, Harold W., Dean of Instruction 

Quinn, Hugh, Dean of Students 

Roselle, Gerald, Assoc. Prof., English 

Rossi, John G., Assoc. Prof., Elec. Tech. 

Tupper, Elsie R., Asst. Prof., English 

Wicks, Rollo E., Dr., Chairman, General Education Division 
Wright, Glenn E., Vice President 

S.U.N.Y. COBLESKILL 

Brown, Dr. Walton A., President 

Abrahamsen, Harald A., Instructor, Psychology 

Bennett, Fred., Assoc. Prof., Director of Athletics 

Berner, George L., Director of Admissions 

Brophy, William B., Prof. & Chairman of Business Division 

Chien, Mrs. Alice, Instructor, English & Social Science 

Chowfin, Vincent, Asst. Prof., Chemistry, Physical Science 

Curtis, Dr. Norman, Assoc. Prof., Agronomy, Solis, Botany 

Elliott, Mrs. Phyllis, Asst. Prof., English 

Evans, Ransom, Asst. Prof., Bus. Admin. & Data Processing 
Fleishman, Paul, Assoc. Prof., Chairman, Humnities Dept. 
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S.U.N.Y. COBLESKILL 

Gaffney, Charles M., Vice President & Dean of the College 
Harris, Albie, Facilities Program Coordinator, Administration 
Hood, Mrs. Elizabeth, Asst. Prof., English 
Horowitz, Bernard, Counselor, Student Personnel 
lorio, Albert, Dean of Students 

Jardine, Miss Marion E., Asst. Prof., Food Service Administration 
Leverett, Dr. John, Professor, Chairman, Phys. Science & Math De- 
partment 

Marsh, David A., Asst. Prof., Biological Science 
Mickle, Mrs. Lillian, Asst. Prof., Business Administration 
Mott, Edward, Professor, Agriculture Engineering Tech. 

Mumford, Mrs. Norva, Assoc. Librarian 

Oppenheim, Stanley R., Assoc. Prof., Chmn., General Educ. Div. 
Parke, Kathryn E., Librarian 

Patricelli, Miss Diane M., Instructor, Business, Secretarial Science 
Santelli, Charles J., Asst. Prof., History 

Sidney, Howard, Professor, Chairman of Agriculture Division 
Smith, E. M., Professor, Social Science 

Treu, Mrs. Jacqueline, Asst. Prof., Food Service Administration 
Vroman, Harold S., Asst. Prof., Business Administration 
Wales, Warner M., Assoc. Prof., Psychology. . 

S.U.N.Y. DELHI 

Duncan, George, Assoc. Prof. & Chairman, Construction Division 
Farnsworth, W. M., Professor & Chairman, Agriculture Division 
Fink, Ronald E., Asst. Prof., Business Management 
Gilmore, Sybil, Assoc. Prof., Business Management 
Hotelling, Gail, Asst. Prof., Business Management 
Mabon, Edith M., Professor, Hotel, Restaurant & Inst. Mgt. 
McCormack, Richard, Assoc. Prof. & Chairman, Business Manage- 
ment ® 

Parker, James, Registrar 
Sommers, B. Klare, Dean of Faculty 
Stone, Winfield, Assistant to the President 
Van Horn, Albert, Instructor, Business Management 
Volner, Vera, Asst. Prof., Business Management 

S.U.N.Y. FARMINGDALE 

Cipriani, Frank A., Assistant to the President 

Defrin, Bernard H., Asst. Prof., Business Administration 

Edel, Richard, Evening College 

Ehlers, Charles H., Instructor, Agriculture 

Highland, Harold J., Data Processing 

James, Locke, Administration 

Jones, Edward F. Ill, Assoc. Director of Admissions 

Kaplan, Mrs. Sylvia, Counselor 

Negro, Saverlo, Instructor, Mathematics 

Pfeiffer, Richard, Assoc. Prof., Business Administration 
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S.U.N.Y. FARMINGDALE 

Purcell, John M., Dean of Instruction, Business Administration 

Roberts, Mrs. Elizabeth, Assoc. Prof., Business Administration 

Rolaick, Manny, Assoc. Prof., Health Education 

Senyk, Anne, Professor, Social Science 

Young, Leroy, Department Chairman, Mathematics Dept. 

S.U.N.Y. MORRISVILLE 
Whipple, Royson N., President 

Banks, Raymond L., Director of Student Personnel Services 
Bemiss, Howard D., Admissions Counselor 

Blixt, Kurt C., Professor & Chairman, General Education Division 
Carr, William L., Professor, Ag. Engineering 

Colburn, David J., Asst, to the President for Community Relations 
Deveny, John J., Professor & Chairman, Math Department 
Doane, Howard J., Instructor, Food Processing 
Drake, Robert E., Assoc. Prof, and Chairman, Physical Education 
Ewing, John C., Dean of Instruction 

Giertsen, Dr. Arthur E., Assoc. Prof.. Biological Science 
Haight, John A., Asst. Prof., Horticulture 
Hillegas, William M., Professor, Zoology 

Hundredmark, Bert A. Jr., Instructor, Food Service Administration 

Jackson, Dr. A. Fern, Prof. & Chairman, Food Service Administration 

Littlefield, L. Nelson, Asst. Prof., Automotive Technology 

McKinnon, Robert G., Director, Counseling Center 

Metzler, George O., Counselor 

Miner, Scott J., Asst. Prof., Mathematics 

Mockovak, Paul W., Professor, English 

Olmstead, Glen H., Prof. & Chairman, Mathematics & Science Divi- 
sion 

Patterson, Stanley B., Assistant to President 

Schumacher, Roberts., Asst. Prof., Drafting 

Schurer, William L., Assoc. Prof., Automotive Technology 

Sliva, William R., Asst. Prof., Dairy Technology 

Smith, Eugene T., Registrar 

Stewart J. W., Vice President and Dean 

Whitehead, Ralph H., Professor, Ag. Engineering 

Wilcox, Ray F., Prof. & Chairman, Eng. Tech. Div. 

Wyland, Mrs. Helen, Asst. Prof., A.D. Nursing 

STATEN ISLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Attinson, Mrs. Roslyn, Professor, Business 

Benumof, Reuben, Science 

Blau, Dr. Bernard, Asst. Prof., English & Speech 

Fitz Patrick, James L. F., Academic Dean 

Mohstetter, Lena, Professor, Science 

Kuhn, Martin, Professor & Librarian 

O’Neil, Warren, Professor, Mech. Tech. 

Spiridon, Peter, Dean of Summer Session 



SUFFOLK COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Hilliker, Darrell D., Assoc. Dean of Instruction 

SULLIVAN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Grego, Dr. Richard F., President 
Ciniglio, Mrs. Ada V., Asst. Prof., English 
Ciniglio, Vincent, Asst. Prof., Social Science 
Davis, Dr. Russell C. Jr., Dean of the College 
Davis, Mrs. Shirley M., Instructor, Business 
Ellison, Miles R. Jr., Instructor, Social Science 
McCarty, Mrs. Mary K., Instructor, Mathematics 
McCormack, John F. Jr., Instructor, Social Science 
Mondschein, Walter, Asst. Dean of the College 
Petraglia, Nicholas F., Assoc. Prof., Science 
Ruben, Mrs. Doris W., Asst. Prof., Secretarial Science 
Shainbley, Joe W., Asst. Prof., Business 
Shimbel, Joe, Assoc. Prof., Social Science 

TROCAIRE COLLEGE 

Sister Mary Paracleta, President 

Sister Anne Marie, Academic Dean 

Sister Joseph Marie, Instructor, English 

Sister Mary Cyrilla, Instructor, Science 

Sister Mary Emastine, Director of Student Activities 

Condcm, Dorothy, Business 

Marzolf, Monica, Admissions Counselor 

ULSTER COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Erbstein, Dr. George, President 

Beckwith, Mrs. Joan, Asst. Prof., Secretarial Science 

Carozza, Mrs. Rita D., Instructor, Secretarial 

Koster, Ronald A., Asst. Prof., Business 

Karle, Dr. Irmgard, Dean of Faculty 

Matzen, Harry, Assoc. Prof. 

Ryder, Neil E., Asst. Prof., Business 

Solomon, Sherry S., Instructor, English 

Whitehurst, Neil N., Professor, Chairman of Business Div. 

VOORHEES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Angel, Mrs. Evelyn, Head of Dept., English & Soc. Sciences 
Behrens, Douglas 

Baker, Joseph, Instructor, Drafting & Mathematics 
Bums, Charles F., Instructor, Social Studies 
Cooper, Ann J., Instructor 
Farr, Frederick O., Instructor, Social Science 
Jewett, Richard Alden, Consultant on Tech. Ed. 

Rath, Oscar, Head of Dept. 
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VOORHEES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Richards, Arthur L., Dept. Director, Auto. Tech. 

Suss, John 

Tauber, Samson, Instructor 

WESTCHESTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Alan, Robert, Asst. Prof. 

Avery, Alberta B., Asst. Prof. 

Barrett, Dr. Leonard J., Dean, Student Personnel Services 
Battaly, Robert J., Asst. Prof. 

Behr, Stanley, Asst. Prof. 

Bucci, Jerry M., Asst. Prof. 

Carmody, Donald J., Asst. Prof. 

Clark, Mort, Asst. Prof. 

Cole, Barbara C., Assoc. Prof., English 
Coles, Estelle G., Assoc. Prof. 

Dadakis, James, Asst. Prof., Chairman, Eng. Science 
Desnoyers, Harold S., Chairman, Tech., Sciences Divsion 
Donnelly, Alice, Asst. Prof. 

Fales, Allen R., Director, Evening Division 
Field, Rachael E., Chairman, Medical Technology 
Foster, Joseph T., Chairman, Business 
Gubel, Rita N., Asst. Prof. 

Hackett, Arthur J., Director, Inst. Rev. 

Jeffries, Jasper B., Asst. Prof. 

Krikorian, Richard, Asst. Prof. 

McKane, William A., Asst. Prof. 

McKeny, Anna K., Asst. Prof. 

Mezzatesta, Anthony F., Instructor, Physical Ed. 

Morrison, Thomas W., Asst. Prof. 

Rauch, Walter E., Chairman, General Education Division 
Reynolds, Robert H., Dean, Administration 
Roode, Henrica, Asst. Prof. 

Shankey, Miss Anastatia, Dept. Chairman 
Shaw, Richard, Asst. Prof. 

Swidorski, Carol J., Asst. Prof. 

Vana, Alice, Asst. Prof. 

Van Patten, M. Carlton, Asst. Prof. 

Wasserman, Harold, Asst. Prof. 

Zeltlin, Arthur A., Asst. Prof. 
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N.Y.S.A.J.C. MEMBERS AT LARGE 



Mr. Frank Carrino, Center for Inter American Studies, State Univer- 
sity of New York, 8 Thurlow Terrace, Albany, New York 12201 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 

^*^^®**’ Prof. & Chairman, Committee for Programs in 
Higher Ed., 317 Education Building, School of Education, State 
University of New York, Albany, New York 12203 

Dr. Kenneth T. Doran, Assoc. Univ. Dean for 2- Year Colleges, State 
University of New York, 8 Thurlow Terrace, Albany, New York 
12201 



Mr. Wm. N. Fenninger, Executive Secretary, American Technical 
Educ. Assn., Inc., 22 Oakwood Place, Delmar, New York 12054 

Mr. Daniel M. Frisbie, Admissions, State University of New York, 
Stony Brook, L. I., New York 11790 

Dr. Melvin Goldstein, Assoc. Prof., English Dept., University of Hart- 
ford, P.O. Box 1948, Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Mr. Jeremy Gowing, Tech-Voc. Ed. Div., McGraw-Hill Book Compa- 
ny, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 

Mr. Lawrence E. Gray, New York State Education Dept., Washing- 
ton Avenue, Albany, New York 12224 

Mr. Gary Gutchell, Vice-President, Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

Dr. Oscar A. Haac, Romance Languages, State University of New 
York, Stony Brook, L. I., New York 11790 

Mr. Wm. A. Harper, Dir. of Public Relations, American Assoc, of Jr. 
Colleges, 1315 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dr. S. V. Martorana, University Dean for 2-Year Colleges, State Uni- 
versity of New York, 8 Thurlow Terrace, Albany, New York 12201 

Mrs. Phyllis F. Munson, Coordinator, Community College Teacher 
Preparation, State University of New York, Buffalo, New York 
14014 



Mr. Paul R. Orvis, S.U.N.Y. Exec. Dean (Ret.), 134 Marlboro Road, 
Delmar, New York 

Dr. Alice R. Rines, Asst. Prof. Dept, of Nursing Educ., Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 176, Columbia University, New York, New York 10027 

Mr. Raymond O. Rockwell, Director of Graduate Studies, Prof, of 
History, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 13346 

Mr. Thomas H. Shea, Office of Planning in Higher Ed., State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York 12224 

Mr. Paul V. Short. Richard D. Irwin Book Company, 1818 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois 

Dr. James S. Smoot, 29 North Street, Cobleskill, New York 12043 
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CONSTITUTION OF NEW YORK STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 



I. NAME 

The name of this organization shall be THE NEW YORK STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

II. PURPOSES 

1. To promote a better understanding and greater knowledge of 
junior colleges. 

2. To strengthen the cause of the junior colleges in the state by pre- 
senting their united opinion to appropriate government agen- 
cies. 

3. To improve the articulation with other colleges and secondary 
schools. 

4. To stimulate the professional development of the membership. 

5. To advance the status, prestige, and welfare .of the membership. 

III. OFFICERS 

There shall be a President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer to serve for a term of one year. An Executive Secretary shall 
be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

IV. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

1. The President shall plan and direct the activities of the Associa- 
tion and perform all duties generally pertaining to that .office. 
He shall serve as chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Vice-President shall coordinate the program of the annual 
meeting, publicity, and public relations. He shall advise and con- 
sult with the editor of the Association Newsletter. He shall act 
for the President in the absence of the latter. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for all records and 
funds of the Association and for issuing an annual financial re- 
port. 

4. The Executive Secretary shall carry out plans as assigned by 
the Executive Committee. 

V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the As- 
sociation, the immediate past president serving in an advisory 
capacity, and ten additional members. Of the ten additional 
members, at least five shall be teaching faculty members. 

2. The Executive Committee shall represent both public and pri- 
vate colleges of the state. 

3. Executive Committee members will normally be elected to 
serve for two years, with (5) five members completing their 
terms each year. 

VI. STANDING COMMITTEES 

There shall be standing committees appointed by the President to 
carry out the purposes of the Association. 
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VII. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

There shall be a Nominating Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent upon his accession to office whose duties shall be to propose 
candidates for elective office and Executive Committee members. 
Report of the Nominating Committee shall be presented to the 
membership at least one month preceding the conference. 

VIII. MEMBERSHIP 



Institutional: Membership shall be opened to those institutions 
classdied as JUNIOR COLLEGES by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department upon payment of the fees established by the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Individual: Any educator or person in sympathy with Junior Col- 
lege education may, upon payment of fees established by the Exec- 
utive Committee, become a member of the Association. 



IX. ELECTIONS 

Officers and members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
by the membership in attendance at the Annual Meeting. New of- 
ficers shall take office immediately following the Annual Meeting 
and shall hold office until the next election. Candidates for all elec- 
tive offices shall be members of the Association. 



X. VOTING PRIVILEGES 

Voting Privileges shall be extended to each member in attendance 
at the annual conference. 



XL AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to the By-laws shall be proposed to the Executive 
Committee at least thirty days before the .annual Association 
meetmg. Any proposed amendment must be signed by at least five 
members of the Association. The secretary shall send a notice of 
the proposed amendments to the members of the Association at 
least two weeks prior to the annual meeting. Amendments to the 
By-laws shall be voted upon at the annual Association meeting. 



»I» »,« *(S 

Adopted unanimously at the annual Association meeting, April 28, 



Article V was amended to its present form at the 1965 annual 
ing. 



meet- 
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The Early Years 

When a member of your Association’s Executive Committee suc- 
ceeded in getting the whole-hearted support of the 1963 annual confer- 
ence for the publishing .of .a Directory of Membership to include a 
listing of the past presidents, Service Award recipients, and a brief 
history, he set for your Executive Secretary an exercise in research 
and attention to detail that is only nicely begun. 

The following notes on the Association’s history are lifted from the 
files .of the Association’s second president. Dr. Donald E. Deyo, who 
is now President of Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Maryland; from the memories of Dr. Rollo Wicks, chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at Canton Institute, and Professor Paul 
Doyle, chairman of the English Department at New York City Com- 
munity College — both former presidents; and from the files of oth- 
er presidents in the late 1950’s which have been passed along to the 
writer. 

“Isabel Phisterer, then President of Cazenovia (Junior) College 
was the single person who had the initial idea for the establishment 
of the New York State Association of Junior Colleges’’ writes Dr. 
Deyo. The idea, first expressed at 1946 Fall Regent’s Convocation in 
Albany, became a reality in April, 1947 at .a meeting of junior college 
presidents at Cazenovia. Miss Phisterer, Donald Deyo, and Dr. Paul 
Shafer, were .appointed to draft a cc. stitution and bylaws. The five 
institutions represented at that meeting were: Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York by Mr. Loring M. Thompson of Champlain College, 
Plattsburgh, Cazenovia Junior College by Miss Phisterer, Packer Col- 
legiate by Dr. Shafer, Roberts Junior College by Mr. Merlin G. 
Smith, and Walter Hervey Junior College by Mr. Deyo. 

Motivating factors included the Regents’ Report on Post War Plan- 
ning for Higher Education which recommended the five pilot pro- 
grams of the Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences at Brooklyn, 
White Plains, Binghamton, Utica, and Buffalo; the growing numbei 
of private junior colleges; needs for more educational opportunities 
for veterans, and the encouragement from Dr. Jesse Bogue of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Not all leaders in New York 
State’s higher education circles agreed with the idea. Dean Harry S. 
Ganders of Syracuse University suggested that an informal organi- 
zation might have merits initially and this plan was followed. 

By late September 1947, the New York State Association of Junior 
Colleges had a president “ad interim’’ in the person of Miss Isabel 
Phisterer. Soon the Association was giving its reasoned support to 
the Owen D. Young Commission’s proposals for the creation of a 
state university with at least one trustee who has a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the liberal and technical phases of the junior colleg<=> 
movement. It also urged that the proposed “community colleges be 
truly junior colleges . . . requiring high school graduation” and off- 
ering programs of transfer quality. Early in 1948 it reaffirmed these 
stands and began to study its relationships to the two Associations 
of Higher Education in New York State. 
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The support of the idea of granting Associate degrees, the im- 
provement of junior and senior college transfer relationships, and 
opposition to the Veteran’s Administration’s virtual discontinuance 
of education and training sections occupied the Association’s leaders 
in the Spring of 1948. By that Fall the Association was studying seri- 
ously the idea of granting “some sort of a degree for the successful 
completion of two years of college work’’. At the October 14, 1948 
annual conference in Albany twenty-three persons representing sev- 
en private, eight public two year colleges and five State Education 
Department offices discussed problems relating to degrees, orienta- 
tion of high school guidance personnel and a full slate of officers was 
elected. Miss Phisterer became President, Miss Courtney Carroll, 
President of Bennett .Junior College, Vice-president; Mr. Merlin G. 
Smith, President of Roberts Junior College, Secretary-Treasurer; 
and Mr. Loring M. Thompson, Director. 

In 1949 attention focused on background for junior college teaching, 
work-study programs, kinds of degrees appropriate for junior col- 
leges, and objectives and programs of junior colleges in New York 
State. The question of granting degrees was the most absorbing one 
and one survey seemed to indicate that few public or private junior 
colleges or technical institutes were strongly in favor of the idea. 
However, NYSAJC members were strongly in favor of the proposal. 
The officers elected as the annual meeting were: Presidnt, Donald 
E. Deyo; Vice President, Paul B. Richardson of Utica Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Cook, 
Dean of Cazenovia Junior College; Director, Dr. Frederick A. Morse, 
President of ACUNY. 

Vigorous efforts to persuade the Board of Regents to approve the 
granting .of the Associate degree continued in 1950. When specific 
proposals for the Associate in Arts (AA) .and Associate in Applied 
Science (AAS) degrees were formulated by the Office for Higher Ed- 
ucation, New York’s junior colleges could not agree quickly to ac- 
cept the proposal although all wanted this state to be in line with the 
others. Letters in the files indicate that our Association President’s 
“energetic leadership’’ greatly assisted in bringing action in this 
area. He .also renewed efforts to secure the cooperation of all junior 
colleges and technical institutes in the activities of the State Associa- 
tion and succeeded in bringing the membership to twelve of the 
twenty-four junior colleges in the state. The policies of alternating 
the presidency between representatives of private and public junior 
colleges and of the expected succession of the vice-president to the 
presidency were suggested by outgoing President Deyo. These poli- 
cies are still in operation and the former is mandated by the 1962 
constitution. 

The 1951 year, under the leadership of President Paul Richardson, 
Director of Utica Institute; Vice-President, Harriett Cook, Dean of 
Cazenovia Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, Father Casian Kirk, 
Dean, St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary; and Executive committeeman 
Louis A. Rice, President of Packard Junior College, saw much at- 
tention being given to the development of better means of communi- 
cation among NYSAJC members. To assist in this effort Mr. Robert 
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Davidson, instructor at Farmingdale Institute and Mr. Paul Doyle of 
N.Y.C. Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences began editing a quarter- 
ly News Bulletin which was published in an attractive format at the 
Utica Institute. The growth in individual memberships caused con- 
cern among some administrators lest the focus of NYSAJC be 
changed. A committee was created to propose suitable changes in the 
By-laws. 

(Our files are incomplete for the years 1952, 53 and we would ap- 
preciate aid in locatipg accounts of the activities of these years.) 

By 1954 under the presidency of Dr. Charles W. Laffin Jr., then of 
N.Y.C. Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences the Constitution was 
changed to provide for the creation of a Faculty Council to encour- 
age the active participation of classroom teachers in Association ac- 
tivities. Dr. Howell Pickett of Paul Smith’s Junior College, Mrs. Mary 
Jones of Fashion Institute of Technology, and Father Peter Hogan of 
Epiphany Apostolic Seminary were among the first officers .of the 
Faculty Council. In its eight years of operation this group conducted 
many stimulating discussions of professional problems. 

When the American Association of Junior Colleges came to New 
York City for its annual convention, the NYSAJC under the presiden- 
cy of Dr. Chester Burton of Paul Smith’s College, were the honored 
hosts in 1956 with the aid of the Junior College Council of the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

“In recent years the members of our state association have been 
very active in the Junior College Council of the Middle Atlantic 
States. Four presidents of our association have been elected presi- 
dent of the latter organization. These are Isabel Phisterer, of Caze- 
novia Junior College; Chester Buxton, of Paul Smith’s College; 
Charles Laffin, Jr., of Farmingdale; and Rollo Wicks, of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Canton. 

“Moreover, in the past ten years three of our colleges have played 
host to the Junior Colleges Council of the Middle Atlantic States for 
its annual June workshops. These are: Farmingdale in 1953, Paul 
Smiths (twice) in 1954 .and 1961, and Bennett in 1962. 

“In the past five years, our people have also become very active 
in the programs of the American Association of Junior Colleges, sev- 
eral of them serving on its commissions. Among these are Dr. Law- 
rence Bethel, Dr. Charles Laffin, William Dwyer, and Philip Mar- 
tin. Enough of our people are now attending the annual meetings of 
the American Association to give these an aspect of a reunion. One 
never looks far in any of these conventions to find many friends from 
the Empire State. This is the case whether that meeting is in Long 
Beach, Denver, or Washington; and I strongly suspect that many of 
our administrators and teachers will ‘tear themselves away’ from 
duties on the home front for long enough to attend the next annual 
meeting in Miami next March. I hope to see them there. 

“In addition to those already named, I recall the following pi- 
oneers in the formative years of the Association: ,Dr. Roland DeMar- 
co, Finch College, Edwin Hughes, Paul Smith’s College, Clara M. 
Tead, Briarcliff College, Robert Davison, Farmingdale Institute, Fa- 
ther Kirk, St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary, Paul Doyle, New York 
City Community College, Donald Deyo, then at Walter Hervey, and 
Josephine Ellis Larkin, Fashion Institute.’’ 



